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KING JAMES LEBRON 
PUTS ON NEW AIRS 
AT SNEAKER VILLA 

Nike Speaks King’s English; | 


Pays $90 Million Ransom 
For Cavalier’s Costly Kicks 


THE FLATTERY OF FOOTMEN | 


Full Court of Sneaker Villagers 
Heed Jigga’s Jersey Jeremiad 
Banish Throwbacks to Hamper | 


BY MAUREEN TKACIK 


N. BROAD ST., Phila—Ic is still 
unclear why the Akron-born, 
Cleveland-repping, NBA rookie 
mega-star, LeBron James and 
Oregon-based Nike Inc. chose the 
city of Haterly Hate as the venue in 
which to unveil and celebrate the 
first fruit of their $90 million mar- 
keting mega union, the L23 Air 
Zoom Generation. 

“Actually,” a Nike spokesman | 
emailed me, clearly evading the | 
question, “LeBron plays for the | 
Cavaliers and they're playing the 
Sixers so he kinda has to be in town 
for the game. Our request for 
LeBron to play his away games 


ISSUE N®Q 


FOURTEEN 


The Bully Pulpit 


I 


n lieu of a formal apology, President Bush might at least have tossed 
a “my bad” or two into his State of the Union for the excesses of 2003. 
Instead, Mr. Bush gave us an early version of his reelection stump, using 
his classic one-two punch of optimism and anxiety. Listening to wave 
after wave of congressional ovations, we might have been watching a sit- 
uational comedy with canned applause instead of laughter to let us know 
when to cheer. Yes, to reassure anyone worried that the pages of our 
Constitution serve nowadays only to line the White House birdcage, the 
president did assure that our founding document, properly amended, 
might have just enough juice left in it to protect America from the 
scourge of loving, monogamous, gay couples. Who is surprised that 
Bush would rather smear the queers than come to terms with his mis- 
takes? Meantime, our press core often seems better suited to covering a 
seventh-grade student council election. The media is not interested in 
truth or policy but only gossip—does Dean seem too angry to be presi- || 
dent? Is Kerry too cold?—as if they were merely matchmakers setting up 
America and her new man. The candidates themselves must be watch- 
ing the evening news with the spineless conformity of junior high || 
schoolers scanning their entries in the new slam book, so promptly do 
they reconfigure the vanilla contours of their soft personas with each || 
spike and dip of their respective popularities. Only one kid on the play- 


ground seems to know who he is—the bully. # —Mark Lotro |, 


wherever we deemed most appro- | 
priate for a shoe launch was met 


| 

| 
| 
| 


| and dressed in a black suit with a 


tersely by the NBA, unless of 
course, we were to host said events 
in Guangzhou or Prague, thereby 
being in line with their plans for 
world domination.” 


RUN ON STOCKINGS 
EXPOSES CLEAVAGE 
IN SOCIAL FABRIC 


A Long Dressing Room Wait 
Reduces Civilized Women 
To a Brutal State of Nature 


WHAT'S SHE DOING IN THERE? 


CENTER CITY, Phila—I am 
waiting in line to try on a bra at | 
Victoria's Secret at 1721 Chestnut 
Street. There is a woman whose job 
is to keep the line in order, She is in 
late middle age, stylishly slender, 


three-quarter-length jacket. Her 
short, reddish hair is moussed and 
feathered into spiky tufts that jut 
out from her pale scalp, and a 
clownish line circles her jaw where 
the tan-colored makeup on her face | 
ends and her neck begins. 

She chats with the two girls at the 
front of the line, both of whom 
carry clear plastic tote bags over- | 
flowing with the spoils of bargain- | 
bin warfare. These girls were at the | 
front of the line when I joined the 
back of it, and the back continues to 


stretch out behind me. When one of | 


the dressing rooms finally opens up, 
| the attendant lets them in together. 
| She announces that this is against 
the rules, but that she is granting an 
easement due to the unusually long 
line. Really, hers is an attempt to ally 
herself with me and the other frus- 
trated women in line. And it’s work- 


QUEEN OF BROOKLYN 


An Interview With Jennifer Shahade, 


Pressed further by phone, “Oh, 
come on, why would we want to do 
anything in Cleveland?” 

But so hungry was this corre- 


spondent for an opportunity to ogle | 
the sartorial choices of B-list hip- | 
hop celebrities that I stopped ask- 
ing questions and just went to the | Jennifer Shahade just turned 23. 
shoe unveiling at Sneaker Villa on | She likes Bjork, Sleater-Kinney and 
N. Broad Street on the evening of | Le Tigre. She grew up in a row- 
18 December 2003. I begin jotting | house just off South Street, and now 
down numbers: One wall-sized | 
poster of LeBron seated in a throne | her arrive for an interview wearing a 


lives in Brooklyn, N.Y. If you saw 


flanked by two sedated lions, 500 | vented blouse and a purple leather 
pairs of L23 Air Zoom Generations | jacket, you might think Jennifer | 
lining the walls, approximately fif- | Shahade was a regular girl, and not | 


teen uniformed Philadelphia police 
officers, twenty-five mostly gator- 
sporting security guards, $110 a 
ticket, including a pair of shoes and 
limited smoked salmon toasts, 110 
VIP customers granted access and 
three heat lamps assembled outside | 
the store. Zero autographs signed— 
due apparently to contractual obli- | 
gations with Upper Deck. Two | 
players allowed on the EA Sports’ | 
NBA Live 2004 console beside the | 
hors d’oeuvre table; one happened | 


turn to LEBRON, page 7 


~ | 
SUPERLATIVE | 


EMPHATIC 


Awesome is about to surpass coo/ as the 
preferred superlative emphatic. What | 
accounts for the rise of awesome? There | 
are many theories. Here are five of | 
them: | 

1. Awesome is usually an absurd over- | 
statement of one’s approval, which calls | 
the approval itself into question, which 
absolves one from the consequences of | 
actually approving. | 

2. The rapidly improving quality and 
affordability of popular consumer goods | 
and mass entertainments has given rise | 
to a higher instance of genuine awe. 
That is to say, the world is already an 
remarkably awesome place, and it is get- | 
ting even more awesome every day. 

3. The aging youth hurls a rope-bridge 
across the chasm that has suddenly 
yawned open between the present and 
the past. Awesome is the sound the rope- 
bridge makes as it clatters down the side 
of the canyon wall, into the river below. 

4. The absence of actual awe has left behind | 
lingering trace hopes that merely calling 
something awesome will make it so. 

5. Awesome is a very easy and pleasurable 
word to say. # 

fF __________} 
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CLOCKCLEANER TO PERFORM LIVE 
Tasteful Tunes Devised to Charm the Youth of Today. 
9 pm Tees, 1/16 @ Tritone, 1508 South St. Free. 21+ | 


mn terms 


the greatest female chess player ever 


| born in the United States. Shahade 


is a member of the U.S.Olympic 
team, holds a 2360 ELO’ rating 
(she’s a master), and won the 2002 
U.S. Women’s Championship. This 


is the first time she has been inter- | 


viewed for a Philadelphia publica- 
tion, but she speaks with the guard- 
ed intelligence of someone who is 
used to being interviewed. She has 
appeared on the cover of Chess Life 
and wrote about Gary Kasparov's 
match with Deep Blue for the same 
publication. 


IELO ratings attempt to estimate the rel- 
ative strength of chess players based on 


U.S. Women’s Chess Champion 
| ON KASPAROV, KOURNIKOVA & DUCHAMP 


BY NATHANIA RUBIN 


Shahade is also something of a 
chess activist. She has done things 
like play in a human chess game 
starting at different corners of 
Manhattan and stage a live exhibi- 
tion in a Chelsea art gallery, dress- 
ing in all black, including wig, to 
spar with her friend and rival Irina 
Krush, dressed in white. And she’s a 
part-time teacher of chess to young | 
girls. Her book, tentatively titled | 
Chess Bitch: Women in the Ultimate | 
Intellectual Sport is due out next fall. 
She sets our interview at the Verb | 
Café near her Williamsburg apart- | 
ment, which serves coffee she | 
describes as “drugged-up.” She 
speaks playfully and provocatively | 
on chess as meditation, as art and as | 
philosophy, women in chess, man 


versus machine, how passion can be 
more interesting than genius, and 
the importance of sexy. 

Nathania Rubin: When did you | 


| start playing? 


past performance. The system was invent- | 


United States Chess Federation in 1960. 


| ed by Arpad Elo and adopted by the | 


Jennifer Shahade: I played my first 


tournament when I was 10 or 11, 


turn to CHESS, page 9 


turn to RUMMAGE, page 2 


RUMMAGING FOR OSAMA 


BY HENRY WILLIAM BROWNEJOHNS 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—A man in the neighborhood discovered, one 
Saturday, that he had too many things, and as his father and his father’s 
father had done before him, he laid them out in the sun in front of his 
home and began to sell them to passersby. Yes, he had a yard sale— and 
the result? Five plainclothes officers of the New York City Police 
Department descended in a slow-motion daylight raid and issued him 
a summons. Our protagonist was left standing over a bed sheet spread 
with old shoes, music-boxes, coffec-mugs, ill-fitting sweaters, unread 
books, unpleasant lamps, forks and spoons and knives, and a plethora of 
those products which make the American household a fire-hazard and 
a hub of consumer anxiety: electric shaving-cream warmers, food- 
processors and juice-machines, holding a flimsy ticket. His customers 
went right back about their commerce, buying and bartering, and, inci- || 
dentally, unanimously cursing the shoddy service of the NYPD. 

There have been quite a few of these sorts of incidents in old 
Gotham lately, where a citizen of no particular offense is given an 
expensive citation by some idle, quota-driven police officer for breaking 
an obscure line of civil code. A man was ticketed for sitting on a milk- 
crate, another for playing a game of dominoes on a folding table, and a 
pregnant woman for resting on the top step of a subway station stair- 
case. Of course, this is all part of the famous revenue campaign the 
tycoon-mayor Mr. Bloomberg is waging against his citizenry. His is 


ing. Now that I am a cool third in 
| line, I can hear all of her stage whis- 
| pers as she attempts to sop up the 
| steadily seeping hatred from every- 
| one who has waited in this god- 
| damn queue for nearly half an hour 
while all over the rest of the mall 
other people are getting and enjoy- 
ing the things they want. 


The woman behind me wonders | 


out loud whether someone has fall- 

en asleep inside the dressing room. 

| The attendant commiserates: “I 
hate this part of the store.” 

“Me too,” mutters a scowling 

brunette. I smile at her and she 


a 
a 


BLACK C 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


BY ARIEL BEN-AMOS 


Standing on the corner of Sixth 
and Chestnut on a windy summer 
day, that special fecund mixture of 
musk and manure wafting from the 
idling horses hits you square on the | 
nose. Only out-of-towners shell out | 
twenty-five dollars for those short 
jaunts in the jalopies that line the 
cobblestone thoroughfare. After all, 
what self-respécting Philadelmhian 
| would risk looking like a dreaded | 
tourist by clambering into those car- 
| riages and clopping down the street? 
| But despite the vague olfactory 
reminder, we often forget that once, | 
this city was dominated by horses. | 
Once called Sassafras Street, Race | 
| Street got its name from the gallop- | 
ing steeds of young ne’er-do-wells. 
| The Walnut Strect Theatre was once 
a hippodrome, hosting more formal | 
| horse races. And it takes little imagi- | 
| nation to picture the horses that until 

1800 raced around Center Square, 
| the future home of City Hall. 
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OYS GET THE 
FROM BREWERY TOWN STABLES 


Riders Plead for More Time 


100 HORSES FACING COUNTRY LIFE, 
QUADRUPLE RENT, OR QUICK DEATH 


BY SONJA TRAUSS 


BREWERYTOWN, Phila.—If} is of 
you've ever seen an old black man Philadelphia where horse owners 
riding a horse across the Girard | have converted abandoned factories 
Avenue Bridge, it might have been | and warehouses into makeshift sta- 


Ellis Ferrell, and the horse might | bles, putting empty and neglected 
have been Lil’ Kim, his chestnut | structures back into practical use. 


one a few places in 


shares her gum with me as I think | Horses were long used by private 
of a mean name for her and consid- | parties to pull carriages and wagons | 


\T 


| exists only in the form of embel- 
| lished memories I have collected 
| from 
| Philadelphia. I don’t even know her 
| full name. I tell Roseanne that I 


turn to VICTORIA, page 3 


| turn to HORSES, page 5 


Mama Too Tight | 


The Legend of South Philadelphia's Toughest Girl, Fifty Years Later 


BY ANGELA VALDEZ 


stop roughhousing on their 
porch to watch as I lock my bike 
against the railing and climb the | 
steps to the old woman's house. I 
ring the bell and knock on the glass. 
A minute later, a black woman in a 
housedress opens the door and 
peers through the steel bars. 

“Are you Roseanne Hall?” 

“Yes,” 

I tell her I’m writing a story about 
a woman called Mama Too Tight. 

“That's my sister,” she says, sud- 
denly awake and annoyed. 

Right now, Mama Too Tight 


old-timers in South 


want to record her sister's real story. | 
First name, life, family—more than 
just the fantastic recollections of 
men in barbershops. 

The old woman glares at me from 
the shadows of the doorway. 
Mama's children are grown now, 
she says, They shouldn't have to 
read embarrassing stories about the 
past in the paper. I protest. I talk 
about preserving history. 

“Write me a letter,” the old | 
woman says. She closes the door. | 
The boys pause again as I leave 
West Philadelphia. 


wo teenage boys in jerseys | 


| ing the history of girl gangs in 


| remember much about Mama, just 


That’s as close as I ever got to 
Mama. I wrote the letter and went | 
back to the house, but I never 
talked to Roseanne again. 

I first heard about Mama from 
Harold Haskins, an administrator 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who worked with youth gangs in | 
| Philadelphia in the 1950s and 
1960s. I called him while research- | 


Philadelphia. Haskins didn’t 


that she was a tough woman who | 
fought men. 

But when he said her name I 
became obsessed. Mama's story and | 
personality, so clearly legendary, | 
loomed above all the stories I had 
collected about bad girls who 
weren't really that bad. 

Haskins sent me to talk to Walter | 
Palmer, social work professor at | 
Penn, who also works as a lawyer 
and runs a charter school. 

Sitting in his office in a black 
track suit, Palmer talked about 
street corner gangs in post-war 
Philadelphia, like the Moroccans 
and the Rainbow Skinners, many of 
them now city employees. Palmer 
showed me photocopies of a book 
he compiled on the history of the 
Black Bottom, a neighborhood 
overtaken by the University of 


turn to MAMA, page 6 


mare. Ferrell, a 63-year-old retired 
bus driver, runs his own stable, the 
Brewerytown Riding Club, a plain- 
looking one-story brick building on 
N. 31st Street. The club has a spare 
exercise yard for the horses behind a 
chain-link fence, empty except for a 
horse trailer, a barrel for burning 
wood in the winter, and two pick- 
ups. Until this summer, Ferrell paid 
$425 a month in rent, about a tenth 
what it would cost him to board his 
herd of sixteen horses at one of 
Philadelphia's seven licensed stables. 

Instead of the traditional hayseed, 
Ferrell habitually chews on a plastic 
coffee stirrer. He often wears a cow- 
boy hat around his horses, but will 


| substitute a knit watch cap on cold- 


er days. He learned how to ride as a 
kid growing up on a farm on the 
outskirts of Tallahassee, Florida, 
before moving to Philadelphia with 


| his family. He bought his first 


horse, Kelly, shortly after landing 


| his first Philadelphia job. Standing 


outside his idling red pickup one 
freezing January morning, Ferrell 
said he likes doing everything him- 
self: “You think somebody would do 
this if they didn’t love it? You gotta 
come here and clean the stalls. You 
gotta hay ‘em and water ‘em and 
groom ‘em. There’s a million dog- 
gone things you gotta do. The other 
places, they don’t want you to do 
that. They want to take care of your 
horses and buy the feed and the hay 
for you. They'll charge you $350 a 
month. I can feed and house three 
horses for that. This is a poor man’s 
hobby we got down here.” 

The lots around 32nd and Master 
have long been a haven for work- 
ing-class people who want to keep 
and ride horses in the city. The area 


Even though the Brewerytown sta- 
bles operate out in the open with 
ponies in the streets, signs on the 
doors, and neighborhood kids help- 
ing out in the summertime, most of 
them are of dubious legality. Three 
of the four stables have paid rent 
but have never been fully licensed. 
For twenty years, the city has tacitly 
allowed the practice to continue. 
But where Ferrell sees a place to 
practice his beloved hobby, the city 
sees blight that must be cleared 
away and built over. Now the stables 
are set to be demolished in a matter 
of weeks to make way for new, 
mostly market-rate apartments. 

By the end of February, the city is 
planning to confiscate any horses 
remaining in the three unlicensed 
stables. Ferrell and the other riders 
say city officials (particularly Fifth 
District Councilman Darrell Clarke 
and the Office of Housing and 
Neighborhood Preservation) have 
failed to make good on promises to 
relocate their animals. The riders 
are pleading with them for adequate 
time to find new stables with rent 
they can afford. 

A few blocks past Girard, at the 
corner of 29th and Master, the 
tightly packed 
Brewerytown slope down towards 
Fairmount Avenue and the Art 
Museum. It’s a busy couple of 
blocks with buses, take-out win- 
dows, and bodegas, a strip that 
could just as easily fit into Mantua 
or Point Breeze. To the west, the 
rowhouses quickly give way to the 
hulking gray walls of an old Acme 
Markets distribution center, vacant 
for the past fifteen years. Here, the 


rowhouses_ of 


turn to STABLES, page 5 


Lord Whimsy on Retrosexuality: Page 16 


ot 


a FIVE YEAR DIARY a 


had hair done. Went for interview to London Zoo. Would love to work there. Came home had 
lovely duck. Went to see Expresso Bongo with Sue Harvey, JANUARY 22ND, 1960: Got up went 
down to shop to shop had my hair set up again. Had lunch, Mummy came with me for internews 
at Bedford College. She couldn't come in. I scared stiff, Was nude to Daddy, he hit me and shout 
ed. I was very upset, JANUARY 23RD, 1960: Did shopping bought bed. Got fish and chips for lunch 
in shop. Took library books back. Met Sue Harvey in library, went round shops with her 


RAMADAN REVELRY: 
HOLY FASTING DAYS 
& WILD MALL NIGHTS 


Snacking Before Sundown 
Prohibited By Prophet 
But Nighttime Noshing OK 


IS KOSHER, SAYS KORAN 


Banks, Souks, Mosques & Malls 
Make a Medley of Old & New 
In the Modern Muslim World 


BY MARK WALLACE 


MANAMA, Bahrain—It’s the 
height of the holiday season and 
I'm hiding in the men’s room in the 
executive suite of a big steel-and- 
glass bank building, scarfing a 
Snickers bar and stealing sips of 
bottled water while no one’s look- 
ing because I don't want to offend 
The problem is, it’s 
Ramadan and I’m in Manama, the 
capital city of the island nation of 
Bahrain off the Saudi Arabian coast 
south of Kuwait, and by religious 
bent and in some cases by law the 
and executives I 

encounter in the day-long series of 

meetings I've been stuck in for two 
and a half weeks aren't able to offer 
me coffee or even a glass of water. 

Everyone is fasting from sun-up to 

sundown, suffering the ever more 

gnawing stomach burn and squirm 
| of uncomfortability that comes 
from not eating or drinking all day. 

So I’m locked in a men’s room 
huffing chocolate. It seems out- 
landish, but really it's a mild incon- 
venience, given the good fortune of 
finding myself on a magazine 
assignment in Bahrain. Although 
it's Ramadan everywhere else, at 
least I can get room service when- 
ever I get back to my hotel. 

While the Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan is more like Easter than 
Christmas (or maybe more like 
Lent), it shares some characteristics 
with both Christian and Jewish 
holidays. (All three religions are 
based on the same text, after all.) At 
the end of the month there's a great 
three-day party, called Eid Al-Fitr, 
when everyone dresses their houses 
in fairy lights, goes visiting, and sits 
through an endless string of dinners 


anyone. 


secretaries 


with the relatives. 

During Ramadan itself, as during 
Hanukkah, it’s sunset that deter- 
mines when the fun begins. Only 
instead of lighting candles and giv- 
ing out gelt, Muslims make the 
infinitely wiser move of gorging 
themselves on as much food as pos- 


turn to BAHRAIN, page 8 
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Mr. Bush Brings the Good News 


en last we spoke, gentle readers, 
Saddam Hussein was still gleefully at 
large, the Dow Jones Industrial Average was 
still lingering below 10,000 points, and your 
holiday shopping was woefully incomplete. 
And then, like a quadruple paroxysm of hawk- 
ish holiday cheer, came the capture, Christmas, 
quintuple-digits, and a very Happy New Year. 
Mr. Bush retired to Crawford, Texas, where he 
made a point of seeing and being seen by no- 
one; his work, we were to infer, was done. 

But if you don’t remember having a happy, 
carefree holiday—as mandated by executive 
order—that is because you are an American cit- 
izen like the rest of us, subject to the Great 
Disconnect, that very capitalized barrier that 
exists between the daily reality of the People 
and the adolescent fantasy-world governed by 
Mr. Bush and his overstuffed club mates. In 
fact, this has been a ferrifying season, and the 
misery and malaise transmitted across the land 
have not dissipated a lick. 

_Airports, packed with reluctant holiday 
were evacuated more frequently by 
rifle-toting SWAT teams than by air-traffic 
controllers. The new Saddam-less Iraq proved 
to be as lethal and unwelcoming as ever, as a 
steady stream of American coffins made their 
way home to a continued absence of imperial 
acknowledgement. Many Americans borrowed 
money to demonstrate love for their loved ones, 
thus deepening the private debt of our popula- 
tion to record-setting levels, even as, at the 
close of December, it became apparent that job 
growth has stopped outright, and the much- 
vaunted “Recovery” was still stored away with 
WMDs, White House security leaks, and Mr. 
Bin Laden. 

The Disconnect must be dissected, or else 
the simpletons among us will only grow dis- 
traught when they fail to feel as happy as the 
government tells them they have reason to. For 
starters, let it be known that the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average is meaningless to the daily 
existence of you and me and the paper boy, but 
it is reported to us, by the government and the 
media, as if it were a thermometer with which 
to measure our collective ends. The fact is that 
the Dow Jones reading 15,000 or five does not 
impact whether or not you have a paycheck to 
look forward to or health insurance to fall back 
on, say, when terrorists attack and your hyper- 
baric chamber bills are piling up. (The Dow 
Jones is nothing more than a lively chart com- 
piled by the gnomes in the basement of The 
Wall Street Journal offices, measuring the fates 
and falls of thirty American companies, and not 
a realistic economic indicator. Not only is it a 
paltry representation of the mass of American 
commerce, but it is subject to editorial review. 
Until we elect the editors of the Journa/ on the 
first Tuesday in November, we ought not grant 
them as much power over our morale as the 
experts recommend.) 

The Disconnect is equally apparent on the 
embattled banks of the Euphrates River. The 
trumpets blare when Mr. Hussein is finally cap- 
tured. Mission Accomplished, you might say. 
But a week later, more Americans are dead, our 
sexed-up helicopters can't seem to stay in the 
air, a few more dozen Iraqi civilians are shot 
and trampled in food and water riots, and even 
the Pentagon admits that the shortest occupa- 
tion of Iraq will now extend well past Mr. 
Bush's most optimistic term in office. But the 
military and its supporters largely stand behind 
the President, because the Disconnect between 
them, like the elephant in the parlor, is just too 
large and too horrible to believe. There was not 
a stir, you might recall, when Mr. Bush made 
his “surprise” trip to Baghdad over 
Thanksgiving, and amid all the well-publicized 
secrecy managed to have his picture snapped by 


an Associated Press photographer, while hold- 
ing up a fake turkey on a platter. This editorial- 
ist remains startled by how many of the admin- 
istration’s most rabid and radical critics haven't 
even heard about the prop turkey, even though 
the story was broken not by some obscure 
Marxist fanzine, but by The Washington Post. 
Because we want to believe the best about peo- 
ple, the present disparity between our executive 
and his legions is quite possibly too grievous for 
many of us to accept. 

The military continues on as a bastion of 
happy, hawkish Bush-Republicanism, even as 
the President slashes Veterans benefits, and 
reduces military medical care and benefits (Gulf 
War Syndrome patients, made ill in the service 
of W.’s dear old Pa, have been forced to rescind 
the awards granted to them by the courts and 
now receive no special consideration for their 
medical expenses). But if there were an elephant 
in here with us, we'd see it, wouldn't we? 

The Disconnect shows up all over, but most 
broadly, it shows up in Mr. Bush’s complete 


absence of understanding, in regards to the | 


immense anger felt towards his person and his 
administration, for America and for the world. 
Mr. Clinton may have been reviled by his polit- 
ical enemies for his looseness, his laxity, and 
certainly his confidence, but no president has 
been the focus of such intense and widespread 
loathing around the world, both for his policy 
and for his perceived inhumanity, as is Mr. Bush 
today. We must fairly take the reading of the 
mood of the world, and of ourselves, both of 
whom have been deceived lately. 

We must ask ourselves, honestly, are better 
off today than we were when Mr. Bush snapped 
up his office almost four years ago? Are we bet- 
ter off than we were even year ago, when we 
began hearing boasts about how well our coun- 
try was doing? Are we safer? Are we happier? 
Are we healthier? Are we even richer? And isn't 
this last one—wealth and comfort—the funda- 
mental promise, the base temptation that made 
nearly half of the electorate throw their lot in 
with Compassionate Conservatism? 

And what of the world? Is it more secure? Is 
Afghanistan a stable, prosperous land? Have we 
even fulfilled our promises there? Has the 
Middle East become a more friendly place to 
visit? Do five and a half billion people look 
toward America with admiration, respect, and 
awe? Regardless of the conclusions we might 
draw when we ask ourselves these questions, we 
must all recognize that we, Mr. Bush's citizens 
and Americans, are the caretakers of our gov- 
ernment, and if we have any desire to mend the 
gaping, gory wound that separates us from our 
leaders, then we must take responsibility for the 
presidency and inject it with a dose of real life. 

The candidate Mr. Dean said (and this is a 
quote, not an endorsement) that “the capture of 
Saddam Hussein does not make us any safer.” 
This is true, but it only scratches the surface of 
the great Disconnect; it only hints at the miles 
of sky between our own daily lives and the com- 
fortable, oblivious existence of Mr. Bush in his 
castle in the clouds where the number of the 
Dow means something more than that of your 
bank account balance, where a full deck of cards 
is more real than hundreds of soldiers’ coffins, 
and where a vast database of fingerprints and 
photographs is less of a violation of human dig- 
nity than a hedge against the government's 
responsibility to say they are protecting it’s 
assets. If you feel like you are living in a parallel 
universe as you watch your governors smile and 
wave and tell you how well everything is going, 
you are there with all the rest of us, hearing 
good news, and still feeling bad, and waiting for 
something to drop from the sky. # 

—HENRY WILLIAM BROWNEJOHNS 
WINTER 2004 
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FIFTEEN BOYFRIENDS ON THE EL 


DEAR EDITOR: 

One day, I decided that I needed to find my 
boyfriends on the El train. 

T’m waiting for the Market-Frankford Line 
at the Berks Stop, about 7:15 p.m. on a night 
in late December. I am running ninety minutes 
late to a downtown art opening. The Frankford 
train pulls up and away. I watch a cutie boy in 
a yellow jacket and headphones bop along 
towards the overpass singing at the top of his 
lungs. “If I were a boy that would be me.” I 
watch him walk towards me. I smile and say, 
“Hi.” He passes the turnstile off the platform, 
turns around and asks if I had said something 
to him. 

“Hi,” I say. 

“Come closer, I can't hear you,” he says. 
“Why don’t you turn down you head phones so 
you can hear me.” 

Then, so animated, he whips out his 
TransPass, swipes his card, walks over to me on 
the platform, and very sweetly asked if I like 
music. I said, “yes, I like music”, he said, “No, 
Musiq the artist.” I said, “Oh. Yeah. Yes I do.” 

He does not look like El trade. He is beauti- 
ful with crystal sea eyes and fresh skin. Clean 
looking. I ask him where he is from. “I was 
born in France, an orphan, adopted to the 
states at 12, left my adopted family at 15 and 
have been living on my own, supporting myself 
since I was 15. I work downtown and go to 
band practice everyday. I love Musiq. Music is 
my life. You?” 

“I am from Philadelphia.” 

Then he takes out his phone and asks for my 
number. I see my train coming around the 
York/Dauphin bend and start reciting my dig- 
its very slowly. 2... 6... 7... 9 ... he kisses 
me! This kid takes my face and kisses off all of 
my lip gloss, and keeps kissing me until the 
train doors open. He is an angel, a prism on the 
Dark Side of the Moon album cover. I was once 
the only person I knew who did things like 
that. I rush the rest of my numbers off and just 
make it onto the train. 

Since this magical night I have found two 
more boyfriends on the El train. The first was 


at the 11th Street station. He wore all black, 


with his hood up. He sat two seats behind me 
and I watched his reflection in the plexiglass in 
front of me. We made eye contact in the reflec- 
tion. I watched him take down his hood to 
reveal his chin length straight blonde hair. The 
afternoon light connected to his plush-looking 
face. He was perfect and had sweet lips and 
looked like he was from Denmark. I wrote him 
a letter on a flyer I had in my bag. It read: 
Your face is perfect. 
I like you. 
-Liz 
That flyer had my email on it. I handed it to 
him as I got off at Berks. He wrote me a few 
days later. 
Dear Liz: 
There is so much to ask you I don’t no 
were to begin but um ... as you can see 
Im thinkin about you. I mean you give 
me this poast card thing (looks like its 
from your work place) and then you 
were gone and you left me wit a little 
note. I was wondering if you could e- 
mail me back at this e-mail address or 
a nother one witch is mgr—@netze- 
ro.net. Or it might be netscape.net. 
These both are my friends emails cuz I 
dont have one but yea please if you 
could Liz or I think its Elizabeth 
Ryweiski but not to sure but if you tell 
me your name in full I’ll tell you mine 
in full but for now my name is Alex! 
Alex wut? You'll find out if I hear from 


you. 
With only wonders, 
Alex 
Today on my way to 40th Street I stood 
across from a boy with big dark pink lips and 
black eyes. The train was so loud, so I read his 
lips when he asked me, “Where are you going?” 
“To meet a friend,” I mouthed. 
“Can I come?” 
“Maybe next time,” I mouthed and gave him 
my flyer. Maybe he will email me next. 
Liz RYWELSKI 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 


SPEAK LoupLy & CARRY A SMALL Toy 
ee 
To THE Eprror: 

A couple of years ago it was estimated that 
there were something like 120 million cell- 
phone users in the United States, 20 times the 
number in 1990. The cellphone was, nonethe- 
less, still new; and its users in public places, still 
a minority, were a hated lot, hated, that is to 
say, by those of us who didn’t own a cellphone. 

They were everywhere, yammering away, in 
the bus, on the train, at the station, in lobbies 
and parks, in shops and galleries, and out on 
the street, yes, yammering away. I once saw a 
young man with a cellphone pressed to his ear 
‘on a sidewalk of New York, riding a unicycle. 

Everywhere we were regaled by those unso- 


licited one-way chats—ceaseless greetings and 
interminable idle prattles as well as business 
negotiations and point-by-point instructions 
but, most irritably, those details of personal life, 
medical, marital, and merely mundane. Once 
on an Amtrak from Philadelphia to New York 
a woman in a business suit seated right behind 
me was continuously on the phone giving 
instructions to each of her employees, and she 
was talking in full volume as though she was 
giving orders in her own office. Another time 
on the same stretch of the train ride, a man, 
selling a service, made at least a dozen different 
calls. A young woman on a bus late at night 
was giving her mother a minute-by-minute 
report of the date she had just concluded. Time 
and again I was startled by a friendly “hi,” only 
to find on turning around that someone was 
talking into a cellphone. A woman in a 
Starbucks was yakking away an instruction to 
someone at home to get her supper started so 
that it would be ready when she got home, and 
the whole procedure was taking at least twenty 
minutes; when she hung up, a group of cus- 
tomers at a nearby table cheered at the top of 
their voice: “Thank you for sharing.” The prob- 
lem, as I formulated it, was privacy invading 
public places. Cellphones that play a tune 
instead of just ringing like common telephones 
are particularly obnoxious. 

It was never hard to make fun of cellphone 
yammerers. The best story was in the 
Metropolitan Diary of the New York Times (27 
November 2000). When a cellphone rang in a 
crowded bus a woman cried out without losing 
a beat: “If that’s for me, I'm not here.” In 
another story a woman in a stall, thinking she 
was addressed to by the occupant nextdoor, 


~ started up a conversation with her but realized 


her error when the latter shouted back at her: 
“Will you shut up. I’m on the phone.” 

In the short satirical film, Yakkers, by a 
friend of mine, Bruce Weinstein, who wrote, 
produced, directed, and acted in it, he plays the 
character with a video camera who aggressive- 
ly participates or intrudes in the cellphone con- 
versation or challenges its users in public 
places, questioning their right to pollute public 
air space. 

Cellphone users speak notoriously loud. 
Bruce told me that this is because the cell- 
phone often lacks the mechanism that ampli- 


fies the speaker's voice on this end and thus _, 


give the illusion that she or he is not heard on 
the other side unless the voice is raised. My 
theory is that vanity was a significant factor. In 
those early years cellphone users considered 
themselves privileged, and many raised their 
voice even if unconsciously in order to be heard 
by all around them so as to draw attention 
proudly to their prized cellphones. And those 
of us irritated by their yakking became antago- 
nistic out of suppressed jealousy, although we 
would, of course, deny such a sentiment. It is 
interesting that cellphones spread most quick- 
ly among the urban youths, who normally 
speak loudly. It was also more quickly adopted 
by low wage earners, and it is still resisted by 
the better-to-do and better educated older 
middle class snobs, probably academics most 
of all. The pattern of propagation is not unlike 
that we had seen for television first and color 
television later. I count myself among the latter 
faction. But my resistance is breaking down. I 
witnessed a young office worker talking on his 
cellphone explaining that he is a bit late but 
will be there in five minutes because he is just 
five blocks away. That’s convenience. 

By the time of this writing (March 2003), it 
looks like cellphone owners are already a 
majority. There is no question that the cell- 
phone is addictive; its convenience surpasses 
the bad image as a public nuisance. I predict 
that in no time now the cellphone will be in 
every pocket or purse if not fully engaged in 
the palm of its owner. My sense is that as more 
people use the cellphone, there will be fewer 
non-users, and in consequence criticism will 
dissipate. How can anyone speak against it 
while making a good use of it herself or him- 
self? With more users, too, I suspect that their 
voice levels will inevitably subside. 

Last November, the City Council of New 
York “introduced a bill to ban the use of cell- 
phones in places of public performance, and a 
resolution calling on the M.T.A. to prohibit 
cellphone use on buses and subways” (New York 
Times, 28 November 2002). This, to put it 
bluntly, is stupid, or, to say the least, inefficient. 
It is, in fact, often on board a public transport 
when a cellphone comes particularly handy— 
as in a traffic jam, an unexpected delay, or, most 
critically, an emergency. The crux of the social 
problem attributed to cellphne use is not cell- 
phone use per se. It is talking loudly and indis- 
creetly; it is broadcasting private conversations 
in public places. A company of people on the 
train, engaged in lively conversations, can 
make a nuisance of themselves when they get 
boisterous no less than a yakker on a cellphone. 
It is a sense of courtesy and discretion that 
holds back the rising decibel. Young people in 
public places are often unrestrained in their 
loud and sometimes unruly behavior; they 
learn to curb themselves as they mature. People 


who speak loud cannot be restrained by a ban; 
they have to learn manners. Manners can be 
taught but they cannot be legislated. 

There was a time when the boom box was a 
public nuisance. That was controlled by a ban. 
But boom box fanatics were a well-defined set. 
Cellphone users will soon encompass the entire 
population, rich and poor, young and old, pro- 
fessional and unemployed, polite and rude, 
men and women, immigrants and natives, and 
whisperers and yakkers. 

We learn to walk on the busy street without 
bumping into everyone in our way; we don't 
talk to everyone we encounter just because we 
feel like it. We learn to distinguish the topics of 
conversation that may be acceptable in the pri- 
vacy of one’s home but improper in polite 
social gathering or in public places. We can 
learn to use the cellphone discreetly. Otherwise 
we'd find the whole urban milieu turn into a 
shouting contest. 

I don’t know as yet when I will get myself a 
cellphone. But I am in no doubt that I will 
have one eventually, sooner, I admit, than I 
would like to think at this time. 

T. Kaori KiTao 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
18 MARCH 2003 
To THE Eprror: 

Nine months since writing this essay, I capit- 
ulated and got a cellphone, indeed much soon- 
er than I thought then. I have been using it for 
two weeks now and I am very happy with it. 
That I capitulated is not exactly correct; I yield- 
ed to the fact that having a cellphone is a mat- 
ter of courtesy. Being in transit a lot between 
Philadelphia and New York and often out of 
the house at either end, it became imperative, 
out of courtesy to friends who kept missing me 
day and night, that I have a cellphone so that 
they can get in touch with me more easily. The 
convenience, of course, is mutual. I know I will 
never be without one from now on. 

I wouldn't be surprised if cellphones eventu- 
ally obliterated house phones. Cellphone will 
then redefine the term telephone as an equip- 
ment attached to one’s body rather than fixed 
in a house, individually owned rather than 
shared by the family. 

In the course of these nine months, too, cell- 
phone users have learned to lower their voices... 
audibly. Annoying talkers are loud mouths 
with or without cellphones. Many—more 
women than men, I have observed—talk as 
they walk. 

I have a long way yet to learn all the special 
functions on the handset. I still haven't learned 
to walkie-talkie. 

T. Kaori KITAO 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
25 DECEMBER 2003 


from RUMMAGE, page 1 
something of a continuation of the war 
begun by Mr. Giuliani, whose late canon- 
ization has obscured the memory of his ven- 
omous political inhumanity and the wicked 
condescension he harbored toward his own 
public. 

The Bloomberg Police Department, 
however, has received greater scrutiny for 
their penny-ante dragnets. Some have 


argued that the department officers could 
do the public greater good if they were 
somehow folded into the War on Terror. 
Why should five armed men with badges 
waste their time busting yard sales when 
they could be on the lookout for men carry- 
ing almanacs, rifling through luggage, or 
directing a guided missile to the lair of some 
al-Qaeda fiend? 

But really, there isn’t so much of a dis- 
tinction between the Ticket Blitz and the 
Terror War. Only in the present tundric cli- 
mate of civil liberties could Mr. Bloomberg 


in fact conduct such a miserable campaign. 
The public has been systematically intimi- 
dated by two years of fear-mongering, and 
our leaders do not let a day pass without 
lobbing a few shells over your head—New 
Terror Threat! Watch your Neighbor! 
Report Suspicious Activity! It is only too 
easy to scrape up fifty or a hundred dollars 
from the civilian population once they have 
been cowed by the booming voice of 
Apocalypse. For they know one thing if only 
@me thing: nobody would dare insult the 
integrity of “America’s Heroes”—the police- 
men and firemen and politicians—so long 
as our numerous and mysterious enemies 
remain bent on our destruction, Nothing 
was so discussed in the wake of the 2001 
attacks as was our ‘perseverance,’ unless it 
was instead our ‘courage and unity,’ But 
nearly thirty months later, this reporter sees 
rather a lot of meekness and impotence 
instead, and a hierarchy of government 
stumbling upon itself in its rush to reap the 
lucrative benefits of a docile citizenry. 
Skeptics of a certain stripe might say this is 
the Price of Freedom; but a savvy consumer 
worthy of the designation ‘American’ knows 
that he had first better be sure he is getting 
what he is paying for. 


__WINTER 2004. 


The Water Report = 


Five Threats to the World’ Most Precious Substance 


ometimes I hate water. It doesn’t taste 

like anything and I don't like drinking it. 
Thate it because it’s home to things I fear 

like sharks, and in order to be a thrill seeking 
young person I am supposed to adore frolick- 
ing in it. I hate that in my vanity, along with 
Omegz-3 fatty acids, I must consume copious 
amounts to fight the toxins of pollution, smoke 
and heredity. I hate being obsessed with its 
wastage. I hate that I am too lazy to pour 
myself a glass, and suffer through dinners 
thirsty and bulging. I hate that the parasite- 
ridden, benzene-laced water of the developing 
world comes just as often out of a bottle, as out 
of a tap. Not to mention the collegiate 
scrubbed-face hippiness of Nalgenes and the 
slim hipped superiority of Perrier. But most of 
all I hate when barmaids refuse to give a thirsty 
girl water if you don’t want to pay for it. Is the 
right to it not one of the most basic as written 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights? Shouldn't we be handing out water? 
Insisting that people drink more and eat less? 
Shouldn't we be forcing water on kids instead 
of cola, to prevent ugly people with ugly teeth? 
But I have realized recently that we should 

be paying more for water. Like anything cheap, 
people with the means, waste it. We should be 
hoarding it, greedily. We should be leaving 
buckets outside to collect water when it rains, 
as they do in India. And to keep it safe, we 
should be like my mother, boiling, boiling and 
reboiling. We should drug into a stupor the 
obsessive-compulsive who insists on continu- 
ous hand washing. Only when we realize the 
true economic value of water, will there be an 
incentive to invest in products and technology 
that support its efficient use. So far, this lesson 
is being learned only in the poorer parts of the 
world whose citizens pay the most for water. 
While many cities in the developing world 
supposedly subsidize water in order to benefit 
the poor, this often results in inadequate serv- 
ices (leaky pipes and sewage and rusting are 
main causes of water loss), which leaves the 
poor buying contaminated water from vendors 
at rates sixty times more than their upper class 
compatriots in Jakarta, eighty times more in 
Karachi and one hundred times more in both 
Port-au-Prince. But in Scotland for example, 
consumers said nl more for their water than their 
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conservation. But I think the idea that water is 
free, and its service is not, is outdated. Water 
itself is no longer free, nor is it meaningless for 
this reason. 

Today's wars may be about oil, but it is pre- 
dicted that the next century’s wars, or at least 
strategic alliances, will be over water. As 
demand outstrips supply, pollution continues 
to contaminate rivers, lakes and streams, and 
with much of the world’s fresh water resources 
frozenin polar icecaps, access to water has 
become a matter of fierce competition. It 
involves not only governments and peoples, 
but also corporations who in the coming years, 
may be pitted against the masses as the benefi- 
ciaries of years of poor water management. 
Though it helps to be a conscientious domes- 
tic user, the major issues facing water occur at 
a larger level. 

Farming: America’s farming system with 
its vast irrigation schemes, subsidized and 
grossly underpriced water and its oversize 
waste production, is one of the biggest abusers 
of water resources. The cattle industry alone, 
which produces waste from livestock, chemi- 
cals, fertilizers and pesticides is the primary 
source of water pollution in the US. But even 
these companies are not invulnerable to water 
conserving actions and the resultant economic 
effects of water shortages. An average farmer 
in California during the 1993 droughts paid 
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about ten cents a ton for water used for agri- 
cultural irrigation, as compared with three 
cents a ton today. At the time, many farmers in 
California shifted from growing water-inten- 
sive crops to more efficient crops such as alfal- 
fa and grain. Some states, such as Michigan, 
issue permits that allow polluters to dump 
harmful materials into the Great Lakes. Unlike 
some other states, Michigan provides these 
permits free of charge, offering industry a carte 
blanche to pollute its waterways. Legislation 
should be passed which charges polluters based 
on the amount and type of pollutants dis- 
charged, thus providing an incentive for them 
to clean up. 

Industry: In a recent ruling, courts in the 
South Indian state of Kerala courts, ordered 
Coca-Cola to stop drawing ground water for a 
bottling plant, claiming that the 1.5 million 
litres of water Coca Cola extracted every day 
was ruining the water cycle and depleting 
ground water resources. This was after 1,000 
local families of Plachimada village staged a sit 
in for 608 days, claiming that the plant was 
drawing so much water that it was turning 
their rice paddies into a desert and killing their 
coconut palms. The state government and local 
police forces have long supported the company 
(which faced much public condemnation this 
past summer for the high degrees of cancerous 
pesticides found in twelve of its drink products 
sold in the country). Coke's recent placatory 
gesture of supplying a truckload of water each 
day to the two worst affected villages hasn't 
impressed the protestors, whose women have 
had to walk a kilometer away to get water from 
a neighboring village. Those who are unable to 
make the trek for water continue to depend on 
the contaminated water that has now tumed 
brackish and white. The villagers demand that 
Coke pay for restoring the local supply, but 
Coke continues to deny that it is permanently 
damaging the area in any way. This is unfortu- 
nately typical of many parts of India, where the 
government has yet to legislate effectively to 
conserve groundwater resources. Despite the 
large quantities of water drawn by companies 
like Coke (who pay approximately $50 for 
water access for a five month period) which 
they virtually steal from under the feet of com- 
munities, only to resell it:in bottles to them 
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plans’ in several states of India to force urban” Es 


and ‘rural consumers to pay real (meaning * 
ridiculous) costs for drinking water. 
Privatization: Water as a luxury. Nestle, 
the world's largest food company, and others 
like Vivendi have recognized the need for 
potable drinking water in developing countries 
as a potentially lucrative new market. Already 
the global leader in bottled water, Nestle has 
spun Pure Life as an affordable water brand 
aimed specifically at the poor and thirsty of the 
developing world. If corporations are already 
charging more for their bottled water than for 
their fizzy drinks, it is because they know the 
demand for so called “pure' water” is high all 
over the world. Never mind the allegations 
made by locals and human rights officials 
across the third world that bottled water is no 
purer than the sewage-tainted water out of 
rusty taps all over the third world. Bottled 
water cannot be considered a viable alternative 
to tap water, because it is not exempt of peri- 
odical contamination and is less energy effi- 
cient than tap water. Sixty percent of the bot- 
tled water sold is purified water, and 25 percent 
of the time it is just tap water that has been 
treated, but much of the time it is not. In the 
US [the U.S. Food and Drug Administration's] 
bottled water quality standards are the same as 
the [EPA's] tap water standards,” BUT, the 
“bottled water is subject to less rigorous purity 
standards and less frequent test for bacteria and 
chemical contaminants than those required for 


tap water”. Local brands can pretend the water 
they bottle is as good as their partner's abroad 
even though they may not pay maximum 
attention to the quality of the water or hygiene 
conditions when bottling, nor to the addition- 
al pressure they put on water resources. Visit 
www.corporatewatch.org.uk for more. 

Land issues are water issues. Israel, like 
much of the Middle East, has slowly realized 
that that their imperiously governed biblical 
homeland is also a drought-stricken desert. 
Israel has suffered from a chronic water shortage 
for years, and in an ideology where by every inch 
of land becomes contentious in the fight for the 
state’s survival, the survival of the population 
itself is threatened. Their continued and current 
problems with Syria center on the Golan 
Heights- the source of one third of Israel’s fresh 
water. Palestinians were shocked by the flagrant 
wastage of water by Israeli settlers filling their 
pools in the West Bank in the midst of a water 
shortage faced by Arabs in neighboring com- 
munities. Israelis are equally shocked by the 
truly awesome Palestinian population boom and 
subsequent over-pumping of the mountain 
aquifer in Judea and Samaria. Hezbollah too 


has resorted to siphoning off of water from the | 
Wazzani River to goad Israel towards another | 


predictably zealous act of disciplining. 

Dams. Dams have taken away the homes 
of more that 60 million people. Throughout 
this process, dams have assisted the powerful 
and wealthy to enclose the common land, 
water and forests of the politically weak. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than in India, 
where 40 percent of those displaced by dams 
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are the adivasis (indigenous tribals). Dams | 
allow for the wielding of power over water and | 


the people dependant on it, over the power to 
generate electricity, store water and control 
floods. Technocrats, big business, the wealthy 
and the powerful exercise this power over 
nature and local communities. Undammed 


rivers provided an essential source of life for | 


fish, forests, farms and the people, and these 
very systems are those through which the water 
re-associates and replenishes itself. They are 
the source of all life and the very basis of civi- 
lization. Often the regions to which water is 
diverted are not suffering from any a at 
all, but are sites for 
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nous irrigation schemes, the gaara of | ai 


customs and old growth forests, and worst of 
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all the pauperization of refugee tribals are less | 


important than the production of hydroelec- 


tricity, irrigation for farming and other goals of | 


the dominant development ideology. Of 
course, by following the right methods, many 
of the negative effects of dams could be avoid- 
ed through the implementation of better poli- 


cies. As noted in The Economist magazine | 


recently, for the godly nations hoping to pre- 
vent thirst and bring light to millions (particu- 


larly those in China and India), dams are far | 


more expensive and inefficient in both a mon- 
etary and humanitarian sense, than cleaning up 
polluted water and curbing demand by pricing 
water more realistically. By ignoring the many 
uses and values of undammed rivers, ideo- 
logues are justifying the expropriation of rivers 
as commodities to be sold from user to user. 
As Milo Minderbinder in Catch 22 (who 
bought his eggs in Malta, to resell them in 
Sicily only to buy them back at a profit in 
Istanbul and to resell them yet again at a loss in 
Pianosa) well knew, products travel halfway 
around the world accruing tax and profit and 
waste and inefficiency but all in the name of 


the syndicate, a sure good in itself. Read | 


Arundhati Roy’s work Infinite Justice, which 
despite the embarrassing title and Roy's own 
prozac nation rants, provides an interesting 
look at big dam projects. # 

Lakshmi IndraSimban lives in Japan. 


TABLE SPACE GROUP. 
SEEKS NEW SETTING 


n a quiet block of N. Eighth Street, 

ten artists carved an art gallery out of 
what was once a church. Nestled in the 
same address as a design company and a 
recording studio, the Table Collective built 
walls, installed lighting, and patched a leaky 
roof to host monthly art shows anda hand- 
ful of performances. Without so much as a 
sign on the front door or much more than 
word of mouth promotion, they invited 
artists and booked performers from as far 
away as Denmark and Paris. On any given 
week, one could expect to see giant paint- 
ings on the wall and experimental music 
performances. 

But their run at 948 N. 8th St. ended in 
late Autumn when they learned that the 
owner had sold building and everyone had 
to leave. “We knew going into the space that 
the building was up for sale,” said Michael 
Barker, one of the collective’s members. 
“This helped us get the building cheap, but 
also didn't let us have stability. We knew 
that our space could be taken away at any 
time.” Beginning with a group show called 
“We Like You,” the work they've shown 
“doesn't really fall into any category,” said 
Barker, who himself has shown his photo- 
graphs and performed in his band Ax 
Heron and the performance-based PIMA 
Group at the Table. “I would like to think 
that we are showing work and presenting 
music that is interesting and that you can't 
see anywhere else in the city.” In the final 
month of the’Table Space’s stay at 948 N. 
Eighth Street, an exhibit called “Mapping 
the Subconscious” which featured rust-col- 
ored paintings by collective member Shane 
Eddy hung on the gallery’s walls. Future 
shows and events—including the glass- 
blown prints of Amy Gant—are on hold 
until a new space can be secured. Visit 
www.thetablespace.com for more informa- 
tion on the group’s future plans. #« 
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Baltimore Ave. I took the 34 trolley at least 
twice a day on the WeeKdays, “ahd several 
times on the weekend. | didn’t really mind 
commuting that much, I mean the incessant 
screeching and shaking was uncomfortable, 
but I got used to it. Then, I learned of the 
frequent diversions to the 40th street portal. 
The first time it happened, it was raining 
like a monsoon, so I figured that diversions 
only happened in extreme emergencies. You 
know, when it’s in the best interest of the 
safety of the passengers to ride a bus on the 
surface, and then catch the trolley under- 
ground. I came to learn that there are a vari- 
ety of occasions that call for diversions. 
Sometimes you catch a bus on the surface, 
go to 40th street to ride the trolley. Or you 
can ride the bus on the surface to then go to 
40th and Market to catch the El. 
Sometimes, after standing on the corner for 
forty minutes, you realize the bus isn’t going 
to come at all, and that you should just start 
walking. Further, monsoons don’t only hap- 
pen in monsoon-type emergencies. I’ve 
experienced them in balmy sunny weather. 
Why? Don't expect the conductor to give 
you an answer. That's just the way it is; we're 
on diversion today. Surely someone, some- 
where knows why these horrible diversions 
have to happen and it makes no sense to me 
whatsoever why there can’t be a better 
system. #& —JENNIFER KIM 


‘YE’ IS YE OLDE ‘THE’ 


Ancient Barbarian Symbols Survive as Kitschy Shorthand for Gingerbread Past 


eading south on 19th Street, just past 
Ludlow Street, you'll notice a sign bear- 
ing the words “Ye Olde 
Clean'ry.” The sign sug- 
gests that your shirts 
could be  hand- 
scrubbed by a team of 
colonial laundresses in 
tin tubs of fire-heated 
water, when really they 
will join shirts from 
other modern 
Philadelphia cleaners 
for the standard off-site assembly-line steam 
treatment at Kim's Cleaners a few blocks away. 
What, then, is one to make of the word ye? 
It's like this. In today's English the sounds 
at the beginning of the words the and thick are 
represented in spelling by ¢4. But Middle 
English had two separate letters for them: 
thorn and eth. Thorn and eth originally found 
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their way into English as runes, the Germanic 
alphabet used in the British Isles from the 
Fourth to 17th cen- 
turies. (To give you 
some context, 
Germanic people con- 
quered most of Celtic 
Britain during 400- 
800, which resulted in 
the creation of the 
English language. The 
runic alphabet was used 
all over northern 
Europe, Scandinavia and Iceland, but scholars 
don't agree on where it originated. A lot of 
conquering and sacking went on back then; 
it's anybody's guess.) 

Anyway, thorn and eth remained in the 
English alphabet for a long time. In the 
Middle Ages the Latin alphabet replaced the 
runes, but when scribes made the translitera- 


ETH 


tions they simply kept on using shorn and eth 
because the Latin alphabet had no equivalents. 

Around 1450, Gutenberg showed up with 
his printing press. He and all the other early 
printers were from the Continent, and they 
had no written letter to represent the English 
th sound either, which is very rare in the 
world's languages. So they substituted the 
thorns with the letter that looked most like it:: 


« y. Ye for the (as well as yt or yat for that) 


appeared in printed manuscripts up through 
the 18th century. But there was no confusion 
at the time: context told readers which ye was 
being used. 

Which brings us to the present. During 
the second half of the 20th century, some 
shopkeeper somewhere realized that ye and 
olde could do the same things for an enterprise 
that titles like "Baron" and "Countess” do for 
people—instantly manufacture a past and a 
pedigree. The device has proved particularly 
popular with suburban chimney sweeps, 
tobacconists, inns, and pubs, perhaps wanting 
to bring a quaint touch of the Dickens to the 
strip malls of Delaware County. Considering 
how quickly ye’s origins have been forgotten, 
we humbly predict the Gallery will change its 
name to Ye Olde Market Street Shoppes in 
the year 2013, om 
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er whether she is to blame for the wait. This 
scapegoating tides me over until the real culprit 
appears: an innocent-looking towhead in her 
mid-20s with drawn-on eyebrows. 
What was she doing in there? Preening? 


| Digging a tunnel? When she finally makes her 
| exit, a venomous silence falls over the line, the 
| type of silence that is as gender-specific and 


ubiquitous as a tampon. It is the silence that 
happens after the woman who was just getting 
catted out by a group of other women is sud- 
denly standing there. There is an element of 
shame in this silence, as you are confronted 
with the fact that the object of your contempt 
is still a person, despite your best attempts to 
reduce them to something less. Along with the 
shame comes a sympathetic recognition as you 
recall situations where similar things have hap- 
pened to you, seemingly at random and 
through no fault of your own. This queasy 
moment of solidarity is soon overwhelmed by 
the feeling of triumph in making someone else 


as uncomfortable as you'd seriously been think- | 


ing, in your irritation, they deserved to be. 


“Are you buying anything?” the brunette | 


shouts, as soon as the towhead is past the 
gauntlet of slitted eyes. 
“Yes,” the girl says, over her shoulder. # 


| American history by 
| one of the greatest 


| Washington has done.” 


| Venturi, the 
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PRESERVATION DEBATE AT PAPA 


Architects Question Whether Proposed Changes to Frank Furness Staircase 
Would Update a Historic Building, or Tamper with a Work of Art 


am BY ARIEL BEN-AMOS ~ 


tects, historians, and peeved preservation- 

ists picketed the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts (PAFA) at 118 N. Broad Street. 
Armed with leaflets and signs bearing the like- 
ness of the building’s architect, Frank Furness, 
shedding a tear, the protestors shouted “Don't 
MESS with Fur-NESS!” as they demonstrated 
against the Academy's proposed insertion of a 
tunnel behind the 
building’s main stair- 
well. PAFA asserts 
that the tunnel’s con- 
struction is an impor- 
tant part of its bicen- — 
tennial expansion; oth-, 
ers cry sacrilege. 

Built by Fumess’s 
firm in 1876, the eclec- 
tic Victorian monolith 
at Broad and Cherry 
houses spectacular art 
studios and a first-rate- 
collection. Robert 
famed 
Philadelphia architect 
calls it, “one of the 
greatest buildings in 


I n the final weeks of 2003, a pack of archi- 


architects in American 

history. And the monumental entrance inside is 
one of the greatest moments within that compo- 
sition as a whole.” 

The oversized stairwell dominates the 
entrance, rising to a second floor arcade, 
sheathed in Moorish detail. Lovingly singled 
out in Venturi’s landmark book, Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture, for its relation to 
Broad Street as a whole, the stairwell is 
described by Furness biographer Michael J. 
Lewis as “actually depicting the romance of 
weight compression and tension.” 

The proposed tunnel would enter the 
building from just behind these steps. 
Opponents claim that the tunnel would alter 
the visitor’s entrance and cut off a walkway 
underneath the stairs. PAFA President Derek 
aaa sist that the. unification of tw 

i are Sua ee 
entrances will merely be “a smaller scale equiv- 
alent to what the National Gallery in 
Lewis counters that 
“the whole premise that you must burrow up 


| through a civic space is a false premise, if that 


is the only way you can bring in an entrance 
you do not put an entrance in. Period. You 
walk across. We aren't in the tundra here, we 
aren't in the Sahara.” 

Less than two 
years away from its 
2005 bicentennial, 
PAFA’s collection is 
much larger than its 
19th century home. 
Having outgrown its 
space after World 
War II, PAFA has 
long been planning 
to expand its exhibi- 
tion space and unite 
its satellite 
and offices 
under one roof. As 
Public Relations 
Associate Michelle 
MacCaffery puts it, 
“The idea is to have 
an academy campus 
on the Avenue of the 
Arts that joins the 
Avenue of the Arts 
and the Museum Mile." Having bought the 
Gomery & Schwartz Building across the street 
with a $5 million gift from Dorrance H. 
Hamilton, PAFA is looking to create, as 
Gillman put it, a 
between the two buildings. After the original 
plan, which called for a sky bridge, was reject- 
ed, the Academy decided to tunnel underneath 
Cherry Street. 

The tunnel will not only create a single 
campus but will also house the Academy's light 
sensitive “Great American Works on Paper” 
collection. This sealed environment will also 
protect PAFA artwork from the weather dur- 
ing transport between buildings. However, it is 
not so much the tunnel as its placement that 
has prompted the uproar. 

Gillman explains that two conditions 
affected the proposal. “The most important 
one, [is that it needs to come] up into a public 
space. [You] don't want to bring a tunnel into 
studios ... [and] the exact position, you have to 
juggle between SEPTA duct work.” Project 
detractors insist that even considering these 
prerequisites, there are other suitable options in 


class- 
rooms 


“seamless connection” 


| the Morris Gallery and the café. Gillman 


insists that using the Morris Gallery means 
“you are effectively taking out what was once a 
studio and is now a gallery.” Architectural his- 
torian George E. Thomas, who leads the pro- 
ject’s detractors, offers the café as an acceptable 
compromise, since it has “already been wrecked 


The PAFA building at 118 N. Broad St. 
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Above, the staircase as it ts now. Below, architect's 
conception of the proposed alterations. 


and lost all its historic character.” For the 
Academy, using the café would mean removing 
the entire space and would result, Gillman 
says, in a tight and cramped entrance off of the 
central axis, thus losing the facility’s essential 
“connectivity.” 

The clash here is not simply over the place- 
ment of a tunnel but over how to view the 
Academy's home. PAFA sees the tunnel’s 
entrance from under 
the stairway as an 
essential part of a $35 
million dollar project. 
Opponents view it as 
an inexcusable and 
avoidable change to an 
important work of art. 

The fight for the 
stairway is not only to 
keep Furness’s vision 
intact but also a con- 
tinuation of a decades 
old struggle for his 
place in the popular 
imagination of 
Philadelphia. Furness 
built the PAFA build- 
ing in 1876, in time for 
the centennial celebra- 
tions that placed 
Philadelphia at the 
center of national attention. As Philadelphia 
rose to become an industrial capital of 
America, it was Furness who gave form to the 
exuberance of the era. His distinct and bold 
style was imprinted all over the major Center 
City institution, and spread out along the train 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The expres- 
sive stonework of his urban work and the sub- 
urban homes with organically curved wooden 
support structures were mimicked throughout 
the city. When contemporary critics spoke of 
Philadelphia architecture, they were referring 
to Frank Furness. 

However, his career ended in disfavor and 
decades later became subject to vitriolic hatred 
by the International Modernists. Too many of 
his buildings were razed in the name of urban 

renewal in the 1950s. Two: out of his three 


demolished Chestiut Sheet Banks, ail within 
block of one another, made way. ie 


Independence National Park, while others, like 
his mammoth Pennsylvania Railroad building 
across from City Hall, were replaced with more 
“fashionable” buildings. 

Tt was in the 1960s that Venturi and his future 
wife Denise Scott Brown helped save another 
Furness masterpiece, the University of 
Pennsylvania _‘ Fine 
Arts Library, from 
destruction. Having 
contributed to the 
process of restoring 
Furness’s_ reputation, 
Venturi remembers 
the “great eureka 
moment when I dis- 
covered ‘Ah’ this ugly 
Victorian architect is 
not that bad at all, 
but a man of great 
power.” Venturi 
would later renovate 
the same library, fin- 
ishing the same year 
that George E. 
Thomas and Michael 
J. Lewis released a 
comprehensive cata- 
logue of the 19th 
century architect's 

work. Coupled with 
Lewis's later release of Furness’s biography, the 
catalogue seemed to confirm the architect's 
place in history was finally fixed. 

While the proposed tunnel, an attempt to 
shepherd the institution into its third century, 
is neither an inherent affront to Furness nor 
comparable to the razing of his buildings, it 
brings up echoes of more than half a century of 
the same. Many of those who marched in front 
of PAFA on December 17, 2003 have been 
fighting for Furness for half their lives. This 
protest is not simply about a stairwell, but 
about Furness and his place in the modern 
memory of Philadelphia. Thomas insists that if 
“we had left those Furness buildings [alone] we 
would have the equivalent of Gaudi in 
Barcelona. If we put them back we would have 
a tourist site that would be world famous.” 

The project's detractors insist that they are 
not trying to stand in the way of progress. 
However, as Thomas asserts, “If the academy 
announced they were going to cut a hole in a 
Benjamin West painting ... to put it over a 
radiator, wed all go crazy ... It is the same 
thing ... a spectacular work of art, it is arguably 
the greatest space by the greatest American 
architect of the 19th century in our city, and 
you don't protest it?” # 

Ariel Ben-Amos is a senior at the University 
of Pennsylvania and ts currently seeking employ- 
ment in the field of historic preservation. He can 
be reached via email at arielba@sas. upenn. edu. 
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CURVED LINES IN THE STRAIGHT GRID 


PITTSBURGH: ARTS & EATS 


On a Budget in Andy Warhol’s Hometown 


a 


year and a half ago, we left the comfy 
green bosom of Pittsburgh for the 
concrete symmetries of Philadelphia. 
After having spent four happy college years 
there, we remember Pittsburgh fondly, but 
the cosmopolitan of 
Pennsylvania's cities we have encountered puz- 
zled curiosity, coastal condescension, and gen- 
eral misunderstanding about the singular 


here in most 


urban outpost at the western end of the state. 
To make matters worse, Pittsburgh has 
received quite a bit of bad press regarding its 
financial miseries and dwindling population. 
So, having decided that it’s high time for 
Philadelphians to know what we find so love- 
able about Pittsburgh, we propose that they 
take a trip to spend at least a weekend in what 
they might mistakenly consider a strange and 
remote place. (A word to those who are won- 
‘dering why, if we love Pittsburgh so much, we 
left: the city is very rainy and fairly small, and 
although that contributes to the dusky mood 


*=~ofra visit, it can wear on a long stay.) 


& "2S. Ais art students in Pittsburgh, much of our 
«activity revolved around art and almost as 
sstmuch food! So we bring you this primer for 
exploring art in Pittsburgh from the museums 
to the dingy corners artists have temporarily 
secured for their activities. We also offer a few 
dining recommendations, made with the 
assumption that you are as voracious and 
thrifty as we are. 

Pittsburgh is home to a surprising number 
of unique art institutions and quite a few 
smart, plucky young people intent on making 
their mark and improving their city. It is a city 
where young men are learning to knit and 
where everyone sensibly wears a helmet when 
bicycling. We hope that you will travel west- 
ward to Pittsburgh, armed with this newspa- 
per, a willingness to explore, and maybe an 
umbrella or two. 

A note on Pittsburgh’s terrain and geogra- 
phy: contrary to a certain popular perception, 
Pittsburgh is not a smoldering wreck blanketed 
with foul smoke. A visitor will be struck by its 
leafy hills, cozy neighborhoods, and ornate steel 
bridges, views of which can unexpectedly and 
agreeably appear at any time. Charming vistas 
in Pittsburgh are not restricted to skyscraper 
workers or high-rise dwellers, any rooftop, 
highway, park trail, or simple street corner 
might offer a commanding view of some part of 
Pittsburgh. The views are especially striking at 
night, when tiers of lights are reflected in the 
city’s rivers. But beware of gazing too intently, 
at least if driving, since Pittsburgh can be terri- 
bly confusing for first-time visitors. Whereas 
Philadelphia was planned according to a logical 
rectangular grid imposed on a flat surface. 
Pittsburgh's developers had to contend with a 
wedge-shaped and bumpy land mass, which 
calls for a messy but fascinating system of sud- 
denly diverging streets, sharp corners, and 
bridges with no water in sight, and unreliable 
relations with the cardinal directions. In other 
words, buy a good map. 


The Carnegie Museum is the largest and 
most traditional museum in Pittsburgh. 
Actually, it is two museums in one—one for art 
and another for natural history. This is a great 
feature if your traveling buddy gets more excit- 
ed about phosphorescent rock collections and 
mastodons than Rachel Whiteread and David 
Salle. Our favorite is the contemporary art col- 
lection, which is continually expanding and 
improving. The collection features selections 
from the Carnegie International, an important 

* contemporary art show held ever four to six years, 
featuring artists from around the world. Look for 
it in the next year or two and go sec it. You will 
sec the same artists that you would if you visited 
a Venice Biennale, without the nationalism, 
glamorous posturing, and stinky canals. 

2. The Mattress Factory, located in 
Pittsburgh's North Side, is a world-class muse- 
um dedicated solely to installation art. Probably 
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the most unusual institution in Pittsburgh, the 
Mattress Factory has an impressive permanent 
collection of works by artists such as James 
Turrell and Yayoi Kusama. The museum also 
exhibits work by national and international 
artists hosted by a residency program. Recent 
residents have included members of 
Providence’s Fort Thunder. The Mattress 
Factory is also a great place for parties, which 
are especially fun in the summer, when they 
take place in the garden outside. 

Wood Street Gallery, located in the center 
of downtown Pittsburgh, also exhibits interna- 
tional-caliber artists. Right around the corner 
from Wood Street is the Skinny Building, a 
six-foot-wide building with three stories of 
windows that displays the work of local artists. 

Back on the North Side of the city, within 


But where are the mattresses? 


A city under the sign of the number fifty-seven. 


ADDRESSES, WEBSITES, AND OTHER 
USEFUL PITTSBURGH INFORMATION: 


Modern Formations 
412.362.0274 

4919 Penn Avenue 
Admission is free. 


Carnegie Museum of Art 
412.622.3131 


4400 Forbes Ave. 
Tuesday through 
Saturday 10-5, 


www.modernforma- 


Sunday 12-5 tions.com 
$10 adults, $6 students 
www.cmoa.org Garfield Artworks 


412.802.7096 
4931 Penn Ave 
Admission is free. 


The Mattress Factory 
412.231.3169 


500 Sampsonia Way www.garfieldartworks.com 
Tuesday through Friday 

10-5, Saturday 10-7, Fe 

Sunday 1-5 412.860.6028 


4102 Butler Street 
Wednesday and Friday 
1-5, Saturday 12-4 
Admission is free. 


$8 adults, $5 students 
www. mattress.org 


Wood Street Galleries 
412.471.5605 

601 Wood Street 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
11-6, through Saturday 11-7 
Admission is free. 

www. pgharts.org/art/ 
woodstreet.cfm 


Unblurred 
www.pennavenuearts.org 


Press Play 
pressplayvideo@yahoo.com 


Peoples Restaurant 
412.661.3160 

5174 Penn Ave 

$8 entrees 


The Skinny Building 
Forbes Avenue and 
Wood Street 
www.skinnybuilding.com 
Tram’s Kitchen 


The Andy Warhol 412.682.2688 
Museum 4050 Penn Avenue 
412.237.8300 $6-$10 entrees 


117 Sandusky Street 
Tuesday through Sunday 
10-5, Friday 10-10 

$10 adults, $6 students 
www.warhol.org 


Thai Place Restaurant 
412.687.8586 

809 Bellefonte Street 
$10-15 entrees 


For bus information, visit 
www. portauthority.org. 


BY MICHAEL SULLIVAN AND THERESA MARCHETTA 
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view of Pittsburgh’s deluxe new stadiums, is 
the famous Andy Warhol Museum. The 
Warhol is one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive single-artist museums in the world, 
with seven floors and more than 4,000 pieces 
from the collection of Pittsburgh's famous son. 
Highlights include the army of celebrity silk- 
screen portraits, the amorphous multi-direc- 
tional couches, the Brillo Boxes, the collection 
of Interview magazines, and a room full of sil- 
ver Mylar pillows floating in midair, waiting to 
be tapped, swatted, avoided, and blown across 
the room by visitors. This entire museum pro- 
vides great opportunities for memorable snap- 
shots with flattering, arty backdrops. The 
museum regularly screens Warhol films, hosts 
lectures, and throws art parties and rock shows. 

The best spot for viewing local art is at 
Penn Avenue, in the Lawrenceville neighbor- 
hood. Modern Formations and Garfield Art 
Works host music and art shows. Most of the 
bands are traveling, while the art is local. The 


emphasis here is on independence and spon- ; 
_taneity, rathep than, slick presentation. Another 


new gallery, Fe, has. opened in the same neigh- 
borhood. This gallery also features local art and 
has unusual architectural details. Some of the 
best work found in these galleries is by pho- 


“tographers, who give a romantic glow to 


Penn 


Pittsburgh's 


Avenue is also home to First Friday events, 


particular landscapes. 


called Unblurred, which rallies galleries, cafes, 
bands, and night spots for artsy revelry. 


Keep your eyes peeled for parties that com- aj 


bine art, video antics, and peppy electronic 
music by Hooligan Ship; music and art events 
hosted by Pittsburgh's numerous activist or 
anarchist organizations; art events that feature 
dinner parties; and screenings by Press Play. 
Press Play is a team of young video artists and 
curators who decided that Pittsburgh needed a 
regular venue for video screenings. With the 
help of civic grants and the sponsorship of an 
activist organization, Press Play hosts several 
themed screenings each season, often inspired 
by holidays (“Fear and Trepidation,” complete 
with costumed guests, for Halloween; “Work,” 
featuring a documentary about female stecl- 
workers in the 1980s, for May Day, etc.) Press 
Play is slippery; they change venue with each 
screening, moving from galleries to playhouses 
to community centers. Video pieces are nobly 
curated from nationwide calls for entry, which 
means that friends, school chums, Pittsburgh 
artists, and the curators themselves receive no 
priority. This refreshing rejection of nepotism, 
combined with sharp curatorial skills, ensures 
that Pittsburghers have access to a wide array 
of good new work from all over. ; 

Food satisfies us just as well as art does, and 
we hate to look at art on an empty stomach 
anyway. Here are our suggestions. Peoples 
Restaurant is a good example of the fabulous 
Indian cuisine to be sampled in Pittsburgh. Go 
for the buffet, stay for more buffet. Tram’s 
Kitchen is another great choice, where you will 
be served fresh Vietnamese food, most likely 
by the owner himself. Vegetarians and vegans 
will be surprised by the large number of 
options for a Vietnamese menu (don't forget to 
try the spring rolls.) Thai Place Cafe, near the 
Carnegie, offers good Thai food, beverages and 
beer. Our last dining suggestion is not for a 
particular restaurant but for a street of restau- 
rants. Atwood Street is located in the heart of 
the University of Pittsburgh and although 
parking is difficult, finding an inexpensive, 
unique place to eat is easy. Spice Island Tea 
House, Road to Karakesh, India Garden and 
La Fiesta are some of our favorites, all located 
within three blocks of Atwood Street. 

We wish you happy travels, pleasant views, 
and full stomachs. We hope that you will return 


to the East Coast sharing at least a portion of | 


our fondness for western Pennsylvania's often 
soggy, but always beguiling, metropolis. m. 

Michael Sullivan and Theresa Marchetta are 
artists living in West Philadelphia, 
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Toilets About Town 


THREE PRIVYTEERS INSPECT BRENDAS’ JOHNS & MCGILLIN’S OLDE PORCELAIN THRONES 


Ete! 


ow many famous writers have pickled 
themselves in the drinking establish- 
ments they made famous? It’s been 
said that Dylan Thomas shut down his liver 
after eighteen drams of whiskey at the White 
Horse Tavern in Greenwich Village. Ernest 
Hemingway heroically pounded Daiquiris at El 
Floridita in Havana, and Dorothy Parker held 


| court and many glasses of Johnny Walker 


scotch, neat, at Tony Soma’s speakeasy in mid- 
town Manhattan. But did any of them have some- 
thing to say about the restrooms in which they 
relieved themselves? Where in their writing do 
we hear about the empty toilet paper dis- 
pensers, the marble sinks, the urinals with 
greatest backsplash, the forever-running toilets, 
women’s room graffiti, or the tile mosaics of 
nude figures? You can tell a lot about a place by 
its restrooms and by how its customers use 
them, so why not write about them? 

“Bathrooms About Town” aims to fill this 
gap in the existing literature by offering a cul- 
tural geography of the men’s and women's 
rooms in bars, pubs and cafes around 
Philadelphia. We will compare and contrast the 
sights, sounds, and smells of a wide range of 
water closets in local watering holes, from the 
gilded faucets of the finest hotels to the dusty 
exhaust fans of the most humble neighborhood 
bars. Certainly many Independent readers have 
stood, sat or knelt in these spaces during a 
heavy night of drinking and said to themselves, 
“this is quite a crapper, I wonder why no one 
has written about it yet?” 

We start at McGillin’s Olde Ale House 
(1310 Drury St, established circa 1860) in 
Center City, which claims to hold (or holds 
claim to) the title of the oldest still- 
operating pub in Philadelphia. After a 
few pints of stout and some shots of 
Jameson on a Monday night, you stum- 
ble across a crowded barroom of Sam 
Katz supporters and Eagles fans, and up 
a mountainous staircase, past walls 
adorned with old Irish pub memorabil- 
ia, photos of revelers, and maps of the 
Emerald Isle. As you open the plain 
door that says “Men,” you might expect 
to enter an ancient chamber befitting an 
Ale House—the kind of place known in 
Ireland as “the bog,” with a worn wooden plank 
over a hole in the floor, or Victorian pub rest- 
room, the kind with black and white tiles every- 
where, dark wood stalls with chain-pull toilets, 
and a wall-length porcelain pissing trough with 
constantly running water. Instead, you find that 
the Ale House atmosphere dissolves as you cross 
the threshold into a plain, utilitarian space that 
looks just like a public high school restroom 
from the 1970s. Beige tile, beige metal stalls, 
two standard white porcelain sinks with plain 
mirrors, a row of three white porcelain urinals, 
all lit up by plain fluorescent lights. The place is 
far removed from the din of the barroom, so you 
get to hear the full volume of the guy on the can 
who downed one too many plates of McGillin’s 
famous hot wings, who yells to his buddy at the 
urinal “Shake it once for good luck, shake it 
three times, you're playin’ with it.” He yells back, 
“Hey, Tommy, knock one out for me while 
you're at it in there.” 


What's really odd and disorienting for a 
raucous old pub is that there is absolutely no 
graffiti—not even some girl’s phone number or 
a carefully drawn image of a hairy scrotum. The 
ladies room is the same way—strictly business— 
although some of the vintage pub art hangs on 
the walls to enhance the decor. A speed bump 
crosses the floor in front of the toilet, as if to 
slow women down as they rush in to relieve 
two-pint bladders after downing three pints of 
ale. It’s more likely that this speed bump is real- 
ly just an old pipe that’s been tiled over. 

The only thing out of place in the men’s 
room is a big chunk of porcelain missing from 


Johnny Brenda kindly requests that you 


mind your manners and keep reading. 


all at McGillin’s Olde Ale House. 


An interior w 


the bottom lip of one of the urinals—not such 
an odd thing until you try and imagine how on 
Earth it happened. Some guy standing on it 
while receiving favors? Someone’s hard head 
hitting it in a brawl after the Army-Navy game? 
Maybe a combination of the two? For a while 
after September 11th, McGillin’s men’s room 
proudly displayed the ultimate patriotic acces- 
sory—Osama Bin Laden urinal screens, those 
little plastic discs that keep cigarette butts and 
gum out of the plumbing. But now even those 
are gone—perhaps pocketed as souvenirs by a 
discerning collector. No condom dispensers, 
either, for Christ’s sake. 

Next we make a pit stop at Johnny Brendas, 
(1201 Frankford Ave., established circa 1880, 
reopened under new ownership 2003) the 
recently re-invented neighborhood bar in 
Fishtown. The place, and its restrooms, are 
defined by selective surgery. The careful reten- 
tion of old patina—linoleum floors, fake wood 
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BY Davip HarPER, WITH JENNIFER MCINTYRE & DEVALINA GUHA-ROY # 


paneling, vinyl barstools, the red glow of bar 
lights that makes any color pants look red—is 
balanced with the precise addition of little 
halogen lamps over the bar, a serious barfood 
kitchen that serves octopus and other delica- 
cies, and a jukebox with grooves ranging from 
Whitesnake to Modest Mouse. Once you've 
shot a few rounds of pool, listened to some 
Curtis Mayfield and sampled some pints of 
Yards, brewed right up the block, it’s time to 
use the facilities. 

Escape the smoky haze and the crowd of 
newcomers mixed with long-time neighbor- 
hood folks, and open a balsa wood door marked 
“MEN” into a small yellowish bathroom. The 
theme of thoughtfully conserved authentic cor- 
ner bar style continues with fake wood panel- 
ing, worn linoleum floors and ultra-bright flu- 
orescent lights in a drop ceiling. The din of the 
crowd creeps in loud and clear. An old sticker 
for Imperial Termite and Pest Control speaks 
of a simpler time. The sink and two urinals are 
basic older varieties. As you stand at the urinal 
and wait for inspiration, you find something to 
read posted in a frame right in front of you— 
not flyers for upcoming Cat Power shows—but 
nothing less than a full two pages of the latest 
issue of The Philadelphia Independent. A fine 
choice. The shyer your bladder, the more you 
can read. The heavy door to the single stall 
swings both ways like you're entering a wild- 
west saloon, and it doesn’t lock, but all that’s in 
there is a new toilet and a little graffiti tag left 
by “QUACK.” 

The ladies room at Johnny Brendas is a 
similarly somber affair. Tiles and walls the color 
of rust draw the eye solemnly to the rust rubber 
toilet plunger next to the bowl, an exact 
match behind a baby blue stall. The 
theme of institutional, fluorescent lights 
continues, and contrasts with the sweet 
powdery scent of an elderly: woman's 
perfume, like bootleg Shalimar, wafting 
from somewhere in the room. The shiny 
new paper towel holder has the key left 
in the hole, trusting that no one will 
need all of the paper towels at once. 
Sometimes they have plastic flowers in 
there. Shiny new toilet and sink fixtures 
are an expression of the banter at the bar 
on any given day—the banter of amateur car- 
penters, Home Depot customers, neighbor- 
hood revitalizers. These restrooms reflect the 
different worlds that Johnny Brendas, and 
Fishtown as a whole, are balancing—longtime 
residents sharing space with newcomers and 
visitors. Not much graffiti here, either. Too 
new, give it time. 

Watch this space for the next installment of 
Toilets About Town. If you have any ideas 
about unique watering hole restrooms around 
town youd like to see written about in future 
issues, send your recommendations in to the 
Editor, via the mailing or electronic addresses 
found on Page Two. Until then, a farewell Irish 
toast: 

Here's to a long life and a merry one. 

A quick death and an easy one. 

A pretty girl and an honest one. 

A cold beer—and another one! 

David Harper lives in Fairmount 
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documentary 


THE INFANT 
PHENOMENON 


Smart Set Skewered by 
19th Century Squirt 


aa BY KIMMASSARE w~ 


hat follows is a clipping from the scrap- 

books of Charles K. Mills (1845-1931), 
just one of many collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Mills was a preemi- 
nent neurologist, University of Pennsylvania 
professor, member of the class of 1864 at 
Central High, reformer of the city’s insane asy- 
lums, and local history buff. This is an editori- 
al that was printed in The McClellan Hospital 
Budget (a periodical that is to my knowledge no 
longer in existence) when Charles was 19. 
Strangely, this editorial would have been a cri- 
tique of a group of which he was then a part. 
Perhaps Charles was poking fun at the com- 
plaints of his stodgy elders, or maybe he really 
did take issue with his precocious peers. What 
is clear, however, is that not much has changed 
about Young America in Philadelphia. 


From The McClellan Hospital Budget, Vol. 1, No. 4, October 1864 


YOUNG AMERICA 


Young America is an interesting and pecu- 
liar species of the genus homo,—a greater curios- 
ity in his own way, if attentively studied, than 
Du Chaillu’s gorillas, or Barnum’s celebrated 
“What is it?” Specimens of this wonderful biped 


are to be seen anywhere, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
To India’s coral strand; 

From California's golden banks, 
To Jersey's banks of sand;—“ 


but they are found in the greatest abundance 
and perfection in the large cities of Uncle Sam's 
dominion; where they may be seen in all the gra- 
dations—fishing in the gutters, skating on the 
pavements, waging brickbat wars, smoking in 
the streets, “smiling” in the saloons, talking pol- 
itics on the corners, and so on, ad infinitum, 

Like every notable object, Young America 
has his distinguishing characteristics—his pecu- 
liar habits, some of which we have indicated. He 
displays undoubted ability in smoking, chewing, 
swearing, making puns, cracking jokes, and many 


other arts of a like kind, in all of which he | 
becomes proficient at an early age. Here we may 
remark that precocity is one of the most notice- 
able features of Young America. Before emerging | 
from babyhood even, he is, in regular progression, 
a “wonderful prodigy,” an “infant phenomenon,” 
and a “remarkable child."—As he advances on the 
stage, he becomes in due time, the “precocious 
youngster,” the “smart youth,” ete. 

The organ of respect is not, in general very 
highly developed in the subject of our sketch 
He usually designates his paternal ancestor as, 
the “governor,” “my worthy senex,” or the “old 
gentleman.” His loving mother is, in like man 
ner, the “old lady,” the “venerable female,” etc.; 
and his acquaintances are known as “bricks,” 
“bummers,” and other similarly classical appella 
tions. Verily, he is a curious phenomenon, 

We might mention other peculiarities, and 
many virtues, of a different order from those we 
have named, as appertaining to Young America; 
but, as it is best not to dive too deep on first | 
entering the water, we will leave all further 
observations for the future, hoping the reader 
will not consider the Present sketch a naughty 
biography, or an autobiography cither—C.K.M 


Kim Massare works at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (HSP) preserv 
various collections. Her opinions and those of Charles K. Mills 


ving and writing research aids for 
do not represent those of HSP. 
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CITY TO DEMOLISH HORSE STABLES 
AFTER 20 YEARS IN BREWERYTOWN 


Ells Ferrell in front of his Brewerytown Riding Club, where he keeps sixteen horses. 


from STABLES, page 1 
sidewalks are littered with bottles and car tires, 
and Brewerytown takes on the aspect of a 
ghostly factory town. At 32nd Street, the 
neighborhood ends with the Amtrak tracks, an 
substation, and beyond that, 
Fairmount Park. Just before the tracks, the 
grays of the asphalt and concrete open up into 
a dirt lot, empty except for the weeds, a pile of 
tires, and a few horse trailers. Only the trailers 
and the faint smell of manure give any hint 


electrical 


that there are four stables nearby: Ferrell’s 
Brewerytown Riding Club, the Dream Team 
Stable, the Western Wranglers, and the White 
House. The stables themselves are low-slung, 


ramshackle buildings, home, until this autumiij""> ‘Keeping a horse at the Breweryt Wy ts 


746 tiorethan’ one hundred horses?’ . 
Philadelphians have been keeping horses in 


abandoned warehouses, empty lots, rowhouse- — 


shells, and their own backyards for at least half 
a century. Before the Brewerytown stables, 
there was the Hole in the Wall, a warehouse 
near Glenwood and Cecil B. Moore. Before 
that, there was a spot in the Northeast called 
Boulevard Stable Mates, where Ferrell remem- 
bers working with the local Boys and Girls 
Club. “Horses are strange to kids. They want to 
pet the horses. They want to know if they can 
ride the horses. So we'd give ‘em rides, we'd 
saddle up a pony and ride ‘em up and down the 
street. A whole lot of them want to come down 
and work in the stable, but when you get a lit- 
le kid like this,” he held his hand about waist- 
high, “there’s nothing they can do. So I tell 
them to come back when there’s something to 
do. And they come back, bring carrots, stuff to 
feed the horses.” 

Everyone seems to have a different story 
about the precise origins of Philadelphia's do- 
it-yourself urban stables. Some trace the prac- 
tice back to the early 20th century, when mil- 
lions of southern blacks migrated northward to 
find work in like 
Philadelphia, and many brought their livestock 
along. Others point to the horse-drawn mail 
and bread delivery carriages, which were still in 
use during the early 1960s. Still others identify 


industrial centers 


with the black cowboys of the western frontier 
who fought against Native Americans in the 
19th century. 

Brewerytown offers some unique advan- 
tages to the urban horse owner. One is conven- 
ience. Wayne, also known as Boo, who keeps 
eight horses at the Dream Team Stable, said, 
“We ain't got to go far. We come around the 
corner, and it takes five, ten minutes to get 
here, feed your horses and do what you gotta 
do.” Another is cost. Sharon White, a security 
guard who learned to ride as a steeplechase 
rider in the United Kingdom, pays $170 a 
month to stable at the Western Wranglers’ sta- 
ble, around the corner from Dream Team. 


es two"to thite Hioure'a day. Most.of € 


horse owners arrive in the morning to shovel 


“out their Stalls, give their animals a fresh por- 


tion of feed or hay, and usually take them for a 
short ride in the chain-linked corral by the 
train tracks. Most of the horses were bought 
for a few hundred dollars from auctions up and 
down the East Coast. Hay goes for about $250 
a bale; feed costs $10 for a 100-pound bag. 
Once the stable rent is paid, it costs less than 
$40 a month to maintain a full-grown horse. 
Ferrell said a combination of cost and accept- 
ance has kept him in Brewerytown. “You think 
I can afford $300 a month for sixteen horses? I 
can't afford that ... and the stables up there, 
they don’t want us. I’m just telling it like it is. 
I'm not a prejudiced person, but up there? 
There's no black people up there. It’s all white.” 

Until this year, Ferrell’s Brewerytown 
Riding Club existed in a state of hazy semi- 
legitimacy. Although Ferrell concedes that his 
stable didn’t have the proper zoning or permits 
for keeping animals, he did pay rent and had his 
animals checked regularly by a Humane Society 
Police Officer as required by state law. Having 
kept his horses in Brewerytown under this sort 
of arrangement since the early 1980s, Ferrell 
expected that the situation would continue 
indefinitely; if not explicitly sanctioned by the 
city government, then at least tolerated. He was 
wrong. Of the four Brewerytown stables, three 


— 


from HORSES, page 1 

full of goods. Then, in the 1840s, horses 
assumed public duties, pulling omnibuses 
through the streets. The omnibus, a large 
wagon pulled by one or two horses, could seat 
upwards of eight people and would drive any- 
one who could pay the fare. As the city’s first 
mass transit system, the omnibus democratized 
transportation. The streets were even engi- 
neered to make the horses’ lives easier, with 
grooves in the pavement for wheels, which less- 
ened the load pulled by the industrious beasts. 
By 1858 horses were pulling the streetcar, the 
ancestor of the trolley, down iron tracks and the 
Fire Department instituted the lasting tradition 
of giving their horses vacations. 

Horses needed more then a little vacation 
come October 28, 1872, when the Epizootic 
Horse influenza swept the city. Passenger rail- 
ways were suspended for days on end, and men 
filled in, pulling wagons and carts down the 
streets. Despite their vulnerability to disease, 
horses were still indispensable in 1889, when 
the city instituted 

Its first mounted police patrol, which last 
ed halfway into the next century. The first clec- 
tric streetcar was introduced in 1892, and 
replaced all of their horse-drawn public con- 
veyances within five years. Although Clarence 
Biswell, President of the 


New Jersey 


The Horse in the City 


Automobile and Car Association correctly pre- 
dicted in 1910 that “the time is not far distant 
when the horse will be entirely replaced by the 
automobile for both personal and business 
transportation,” the horse had not yet been 
abandoned by Philadelphia. 

As many as 10,000 people attended the 
Philadelphia Horse Show when it first opened 
in Chestnut Hill in 1892. The Philadelphia 
Horse Show was, according to E. Digby 
Baltzell’s Philadelphia Gentleman “an impor- 
tant event in the city’s sporting and fashion- 
able” circles. Wealthy Philadelphians, such as 


GRAPHS BY BENJAMIN TIVEN UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


the Wanamakers of clothier fame, raised 
award-winning breeds. Others, such as mer- 
chant Henry Hill, built private race courses, 
one of which became the Queen Lane 
Reservoir. 

While no longer slogging down Eleventh 
Street pulling omnibuses and streetcars, horses 
still race in the Pennsylvania Derby, at the 
Pocono Downs, and the Philadelphia Tracks. 
Inner-city kids are riding them in the Work to 
Ride Program at the Chamounix Stables in 
Fairmount Park. Chances of seeing horses are 
high at Chestnut Hill’s Mermaid Inn and 
Fairmount Park's Valley Green, though petting 
conditions are best at Fifth and Chestnut. Just 
take a deep breath and ask the carriage driver 


nicely. om 


were leased out by landlords who owed 
$100,000 back taxes (the fourth stable, called 
the White House, is up-to-date on its taxes and 
fully licensed) according to Catherine Califano, 
deputy secretary for the City’s Office of 
Housing and Neighborhood Preservation 
(OHNP). In late July, as a part of Mayor John 

treet’s. Neighborhood Transformation 
Initiative (NTI), the Redevelopment Authority 
condemned the land that the stables are lying 
on through eminent domain, according to the 
OHNP. Near the end of July, Ferrell said, a 
messenger from the Redevelopment Authority 
visited the three unlicensed stables, informing 
properties’ owners by letter that the city had 
taken their land and that they were to stop col- 
lecting rent. More than one hundred horses, 
were suddenly found themselves squatting on 
property owned by the Redevelopment 
Authority and faced eviction. 

By November, almost every horse had left 
the Western Wranglers stable on 32nd Street, 
around the corner from the Brewerytown 
Riding Club. Beneath a cobwebbed roof and 
stalls made from found doors and wood scraps, 
a handful of the last Wranglers discussed what 
would happen to their horses and their club. 
“We'll bring them back up to Morgantown, to 
the auction,” said Scoe Johnson, 52, who runs 
a barbershop in Point Breeze and owns a horse 
named Romeo. “They'll be bought by farmers, 
guys who have a lotta land, or maybe by rich 
guys who have their own stables. They'll be 
able to run around ... and if not that, well ...” 
Scoe shrugged and trailed off. The other 
Wranglers looked at the ground. Scoe went on, 
“No one wants their horse to die, like no one 
wants to see their child die ... but it happens.” 
Kevin Mason, a thin man wearing a maroon 
shirt and spectacles, was also resigned to leav- 
ing, although he hadn’t yet made up his mind 
about the future of his horses. “If you don’t own 
something, what are you going to do? God will 
find a place.” 

All four stables lie in the middle of the 
Brewerytown Urban Renewal Area, a strip of 
land on the neighborhood’s western edge cre- 
ated last year to help speed condemnation and 
new construction. Attracted by the prospect of 
a ten-year tax abatement, builder John 
Westrum’s Westrum Development Company 
is planning to spend $9.5 million converting 
the abandoned Acme warehouse into 200 loft- 
style apartments, sixty-one of which will be set 
aside for low-to-moderate income families. 
Across the street, backhoes are busy leveling 
the ground for seventy-two four-story brick 
duplexes. These will be priced at the “middle- 
market” level—around $150,000—nine times 
what city records say the median Brewerytown 
house sold for in 2002. According to a zoning 
notice, the houses will be surrounded by gates 
up to eight feet high. Westrum likes the loca- 
tion because of its proximity to Center City, 
Fairmount Park, Kelly Drive, the Zoo, and the 
retail shops and restaurants on Girard. 
According to Westrum Vice President Seth 
Shapiro, “We look for large areas of underuti- 
lized property ... We are developing the homes 
in Brewerytown on acres of vacant industrial 
ground.” Shapiro had no comment on the fate 
of the cowboys. “That’s a city issue,” he said. 

Since the properties were condemned, the 
city’s Redevelopment Authority and 
Councilman Darrell Clarke have offered to 
help find new homes for the Brewerytown 
horses. The Office of Housing and 
Neighborhood Preservation has asked area sta- 
bles to hold all of their vacant spots in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the displaced horses 
from Brewerytown. Deputy Managing 
Director Jim Donaghy said twenty-five new 
stalls are being built in Fairmount Park for 
public use. The monthly cost per horse will be 
about $400. The Brewerytown riders will be 
given first priority and three months of subsi- 
dized rent, after which time they'll be on their 
own. 

But $400 a month is too expensive for 
many Brewerytown riders, who say they will 
either sell their horses at 
Morgantown or kill them rather than give 
them up. Most everyone said they'd been rid- 
ing, “all my life,” between forty-one and seven- 
ty-four years. Ferrell said he'd have a hard time 
getting a fair price for his horses at auction, 
because the buyers know he has no other 
option then to sell. He already tried selling one 
horse at auction in Morgantown and was 
offered $25. The thought of giving his horses 
away for a song brings him nearly to tears. “I 
raised those horses. I'm not giving them away. 
If] have to give them away, I'll put them down. 
It may seem cruel, but those horses were sup- 
posed to be for my children. One was for my 
daughter, one was for my granddaughter.” 

In early January, two weeks away from the 
city’s Feb. 1 deadline, a flyer from a 
Brewerytown community group circulated 
among the last few dozen hangers-on at the 
Dream Team Stable, urging them to stay: 

Please (unless and until required by a court 

of law): 

1.Do NOT remove your horses or belong- 


auction in 


ings from the stables you rent or own ... 
2. Do NOT sign any documents from the 
city—save them and all other city docs so 
we can review them with you. 
3. Do NOT put down your horses. One 
stallion is now gone. Let him be the last 
one taken! 
The flyer went on, urging riders to come to a 
meeting at St. Augustine's Church on Girard. 
The meeting was organized by the African 
American Business and Residents Association 
(AABRA). Forty people attended, bringing 
with a long list of complaints about the 
Westrum project, alleging everything from low 
wages to a lack of affordability to insufficient 
Prior notice about a public zoning meeting. 
The talk of the stables gradually began to 
reflect all the more general anxieties residents 
felt about changes in their neighborhood—not 
enough jobs, high taxes, rising housing prices, 
but most of all, bad communication with their 
city government, and a lack of any sense of 
transparency or control. “To have to kill your 
horse because the city wants the land seems 
like a terrible injustice,” said Al Alston, who 
sits on the steering community of the ninety- 
member organization. “This is about what 
makes it so unique to live in this community.” 
The Neighborhood Transformation 
Initiative was designed to eliminate 
Philadelphia blight—abandoned, derelict, and 
dangerous properties. Are the three stables 
(other than the licensed White House) blight- 
ed? The city handling the 
Brewerytown redevelopment believe so. “The 
stables are not licensed, nor would they qualify 
for a license because the space is not an appro- 
priate space for the care of the animals. It’s not 
up to standard,” Paul Moran, a spokesman for 
the Philadelphia Department of Health said. 
Califano, from the city’s OHNP, said shutting 
down the Brewerytown stables (again, omit- 
ting the licensed White House) was in the 
interests of the neighborhood and the animals. 
“The SPCA has been trying to shut down 
these stables. They took away two horses 
recently.” Califano also accused the stables of 
having inadequate drainage and ventilation 


agencies 


systems. “They are doing the best they can, but ‘ei 


their best may not be the best for the horses,” 
she said, adding that the rest of the 
Brewerytown neighborhood considers them to 
be a nuisance. 

Leonard Knox, the Humane Society police 
officer in charge of monitoring the stables’ 
conditions, confirmed that two horses had 
recently been taken from the Brewerytown sta- 
bles, bringing the total to five over twenty 
years. Knox visits the stables twice a month. 
“The people from Housing, they should take a 
look at the stables before they make any com- 
ments,” he said. “Everybody down there is dif- 
ferent. Some are immaculate. Some need cor- 
rections.” When asked if there had been any 
ongoing attempt to shut the stables down, 
Knox said, “that’s wrong. We didn’t hear those 
comments before this [development plan].” 

Alston, whose family owns several proper- 
ties and businesses in Brewerytown, was one of 
the central figures in the coalition that blocked 
a McDonald’s franchise from opening up at 
27th and Girard. He took issue with Califano’s 
suggestion that Brewerytown doesn’t want 
horses in the neighborhood: “If the stables 
leave, it will rob this area of part of its identity. 
We want them in this neighborhood. What we 
need is to invest more money in these horses. 
These people are literally losing a way of life, 
something rare and precious in any urban envi- 
ronment. And the fact that most of these peo- 
ple are African-American isn't lost on us. Of 
course they don’t have anyone fighting for 
them. They're not wealthy. They can't fight the 
City. But this is not really about the horses. 
This is about the land.” 

Ferrell also connects the stable issue to 
larger changes taking place in Brewerytown 
and Strawberry Mansion. “I live 
Susquehanna Avenue,” he said. “Ten years 
from now, I'll be going through this same thing 
with my house.” 

With the city’s February 1 deadline quick- 
ly approaching, Ferrell said he was doing any- 
thing possible to buy a little more time. He's 
registered the Brewerytown Riding Club as a 
non-profit and is currently trying to find a 
lawyer who can help him find his horses a new 
home. 

“They said they would relocate us. That's 
not just giving us a list of other stalls and 
telling us ‘take it or leave it.’ We're happy to 
start over, as long as it’s compatible to what 
we're paying now. I’m trying to see if we can't 
get a postponement until we can find some- 
thing, because we don't have any place to put 
‘em. My friend, he had a stallion and he raised 
it from a baby. Nobody wants to have stallions 
in a barn, so he had to put it down. Nah, he 
didn’t want nobody else to have this horse. He 
raised that horse for three years ... 1 have two 
stallions myself. I don't know what I'm gonna 
do with mine. I bred and raised mine from a 
baby, too. They're part of my family.” # 

Sonja Trauss lives in Poplar. 
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Two riders look after their animals at the Dream Team Stable. 
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Inside the Western Wranglers stable 
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THE MACHINE SURVIVED THE MECHANIC 


When Girl Gangs Ruled South Street 


“MAMA WAS THE BOSS DOWN HERE ... SHE WAS RUGGED, MAN, RUGGED.” 


from MAMA page 1 
Pennsylvania's expansion in the 1960s. 

It took a while to get to Mama. All Palmer 
remembered was this: “She was a woman who 
was very, very strong and very, very tough and 
was known to fight men.” 

He didn't remember her name. He said 
Mama was just like a lot of women from tough 
Philadelphia neighborhoods. “First of all they 
were all loving, caring people,” Palmer said. 
“They were very strong and they were very 


+ protective. They'd fight at the drop of a dime. 


We always had women like that in the neigh- 
borhood—Baby Sis, Mimi Carson, the Epps 
Sisters.” 

After talking to Palmer, I went to Dietz 
Hats on South Street, which has since closed 
shop. These guys were great talkers. They once 
sold me a pink gingham trilby with the pitch 
that Missy Eliot wore one like it. In their shop, 


towers of hats and boxes climbed the walls. - 


Co-owner Oscar Pierce always stands near the 
door, hollering at friends across the street or 
gossiping with stoppers by. 

Oscar's friend, a tall, graceful man named 
Claude Gross, cackled when he heard Mama's 
name. He rattled off his resume: therapist, 
drug counselor, SAT tutor, and basketball 
coach He is above all a South Philadelphia 
diehard. “What else do you need, baby?” he 
said, “I’m everything, I’m all that guy.” 

He said, yes, Mama was a gang leader. She 
ran Kater Street, an alley that runs intermit- 
tently between South and Bainbridge. “Ran 
Kater Street. Damn near South Philly. Her 
name was renowned all over Philadelphia.” 

Back then, South Street was the commer- 
cial hub of black Philadelphia. “Till y’all 
moved in,” Gross said, winking at me. “Or your 
people moved in, took over. Till then it was a 


live street. Speakeasies, shopping on Sundays. .. 


Mama was the boss down here.” 
I asked what she looked like. 


“She was kinda big for a minute,” he said. 
“Then she got skinny. But she was live and she 
kept everything tight, if you really want to 
know. She was rugged, man, rugged.” 

The men standing around us cackled and 
nudged each other. 

Gross sent me up the street, advising me to 
ask in bars along South Street, west of Broad. 

I stopped in front of Process Junior's, a bar- 
bershop with a perennial crew of men sitting 
on chairs out front. Owner Amos Florence, 
also known as Process Junior, is reverently 
known as the mayor of South Philadelphia. 

I gave my spiel. Florence shook his head. A 
small, bespectacled man sitting next to him 
leaned forward and asked, “Where did you get 
that history?” 

The man was Barney Richardson. 
Catholic. Republican. Protector of South 
Philadelphia history. Richardson, a 68-year- 
old former construction inspector, is suspicious 
of researchers. 

“I find that people from the higher educa- 
tional facilities come into the area and they 
come in looking for information,” he said. 
“And what they do, they write something and 
they don’t have any background.” Academics, 
he said, use psychology “to pick the mind.” 

He kept going. I said nothing. 

“I know who you're talking about,” he said. 
“I knew her family. I knew where she lived. But 
I wouldn't give you the information because 
you only have a notebook. The notebook is not 
good enough.” 

I stared down at my spiral pad, my tape 
recorder. I thought I looked pretty profession- 
al. But Richardson was challenging my legiti- 
macy. He assailed me for not having identifica- 
tion. When I offered to show him my school 
I.D., he said I should have presented it to him 
first thing. ‘ 

I tried to back up, soothe him by taking’ his 
side. I understand that academics do a lot of 


cherry picking, I said. They come in, get the 
juicy story, and leave. I swear that’s not my 
game. 

Somehow, without acknowledging a 
retreat, Richardson started talking about his 
childhood in South Philadelphia. Young peo- 
ple used to have manners, even if they lolled on 
the corner. They wouldn’t curse around women 
and respected their elders. 

“That's the real history.” 

Richardson dropped a few crumbs of infor- 
mation about Mama. He and Mama's brother, 
Bill, were “the best of friends.” Mama (he calls 
her Mommy) lived on Kenilworth Street 
between 12th and 13th, right across from the 
old Hawthorne pool. 

“If you go down there, you'll find a lot of 
information,” he said. “You go and do 
research... when you come back, if I think you 
did enough research where I can help you, then 
I'll help you. You feed me, I'll feed you back.” 

On my way, I stopped to talk with a dapper 
man in a black cap. This was 70-year-old Bill 
Green. “I knew her all my life,” he said of 
Mama. “I grew up right around the corner, on 
Fitzwater Street.” Mama would be about 70 if 
she were alive today, he told me. She died four 
or five years ago. 

These tiny blocks of alleys, nestled in the 
southeast quadrant of Broad and South, have 
crumbled to near nothingness. Their barren 
brown fields and shanty-shells abut signs of 
rebirth just North and East: Whole Foods 
brownstones with bright new brick faces. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, these blocks were 
divided among black, Italian and Irish neigh- 
borhoods. Stepping off the wrong curb meant 
crossing into enemy turf. “We knew our 
ground and everybody else knew their ground,” 
Green said. “This was always a serious neigh- 
borhood.” Green calls himself “one of the lucky. 
ones.” He found a job in the water department 
and moved to North Philadelphia. Green kept 


quiet about what brought him back. His sister, 
he said, would kill him for talking to me. 

Like Richardson, Green only remembers 
Mama's brothers’ names: Bill, Flaggy, and 
Booty Hall. No one called their sister anything 
but Mama or Mommy. 

The Halls were the type of family that 
moved in unison. 

“Men and women in that family were out- 
spoken,” Green said. “They would fight at the 
drop of a dime and helped each other, too, if 
they needed it. If you got in a fight with one of 
them, sooner or later you was gonna see the 
whole family.” 

Mama was tall and dark skinned, a “raw- 
boned type of woman.” 

What does that mean, I ask. Skinny? 

“No,” Green laughed. “Raw-boned. No 
extra weight. Able to move around fast.” As 
mean as she could be, he said—I couldn't coax 
an example out of him—“she'd give you her 
right arm” if she loved you. 

As for Mama's gang, Green said she trav- 
eled light. “She had a bunch of girls that she 
hung with, never that many,” he said. “Her 
family was enough, really. She was a crew in 
herself. In those days you didn’t need a great 
big gang. It was all about how much heart you 
had.” 

Mama moved to Atlantic City in the 1970s 
to work in the casinos. “I'd rather not say what 
she was doing,” Green said. Even then, Mama 
had a reputation for toughness. “The older she 
got, the quieter she got. But she was never a 
quiet person. She was outspoken.” 

I left Green to his business and continued 
down to 12th Street near Kenilworth. I let 
myself into the New Hope Temple Baptist 
Church, and found the pastor mopping the 
basement floor. Too young to remember 
Mama, he walked me down the street and 
introduced me to a group of old men stationed 
on a stoop and stacks of milk crates. 

The first response came from Stanley 
Lewis, a glassy-eyed former longshoreman with 
a long scar on his left biceps. “She was a well- 
known girl in the neighborhood,” he said. “She 


was friendly. Friendly until you got on her . 


wrong side.” Lewis sat fingering the wood grain 
on his cane, presiding over his stoop like a king. 


Lewis said Mama was dark-skinned and 
thin, and average height. 

The recollections triggered other memo- 
ties. Lewis said the tougher members of the 
neighborhood used to congregate in a bar on 
12th and Bainbridge streets called the Green 
Gate Inn, better known as Pearl Harbor. The 
women bought cans of Red Devil lye (used for 
straightening hair) and flung the noxious, 
burning powder in enemies’ faces. 

Freddie Moody, a 61-year-old glass cutter, 
gave me a familiar string of statements about 
Mama's reputation. 

“She was a rough, tough, woman,” he said. 
“She would whup the average woman's 
behind.” The words were coming out too fast 
for me to write. “She wasn’t a woman of many 
words. She'd get in a fight and,” he slashed the 
air with his hand, “swish, swish, swish. She'd 
put the mark of Zorro on you.” Moody said 
Mama “rained blows” on women, but cut men 
with her knife. 

No one knew just how she got her name. 

The men on the stoop shouted out to an 
older black woman passing us on foot. With a 
glance, she asked what was up with the white 
girl with the notebook. I clearly looked out of 
place. 

They told her and she scoffed. “I have 
nothing to say about that,” she said. 

On the phone, I talked to a man named 
Cephas Burns, who works at the Youth Study 
Center—Philadelphia’s strangely-named juve- 
nile hall. Burns grew up in South Philadelphia 
and played volleyball with Mama’s daughter. 

Most of his knowledge sounded like the 
rumors I'd already heard: “You would hear 
about Mama Too Tight beating somebody up.” 
He adds one detail: “She was a booster, a 
shoplifter,” he said. Back then, one way or 
another, you could get anything you wanted. 

Burns’ recollections of the social geography 
of South Philadelphia are more vivid. He 
attended Bok High School. To survive the 
Irish and Italian gangs, black students took a 
route called “the trail” that wound around the 
safest blocks. 


. Burns wanted to help, so he went back to > 


his old neighborhood and found a man who 
would know more. He gave me a cell phone 
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number, The man and I talked several times, 
but I heard he was having some legal troubles, 
and pretty soon the line went dead. 

One afternoon on Ridge Avenue, I found 
myself talking with the proprietor of a second 
hand store and his wife. I always meet interest- 
ing women on Ridge: a grandmother who lives 
in a full-size teepee she bought in a mail-order 
catalogue, a vagrant named Armstrong who 
does odd jobs and makes collages with political 
statements like “No War!”, “We ¥ Real 
HEROES”, and “No Trash Zone!” 

I brought up Mama. A woman waiting 
outside the laundromat, Shirley Ferron Bell, 
joined our conversation. “I always thought she 
was a legend,” she said. Bell, now 70, went to 
West Philadelphia High School, even though 
her family relocated to South Philadelphia. 

Sometime around 1949, Bell and her girl- 
friends began hearing rumors that Mama was 
terrorizing high schools across the city. “Then 
one morning we got to school, my girlfriends 
and I, and we heard that she was supposed to 
hit West Philadelphia High School that day.” 

The rumor was specific. Mama and her 
crew were going to swoop down on the school- 
yard, tackling and pinning girls and slicing off 
their hair. “The main thing was, if you had long 
hair, and if you were light skinned,” Bell said. 
“We heard that she had a gang. They would 
hold you, grab you, hold you while she cut your 
hair off.” 

The hallways buzzed with the news, 
spreading fear from girl to girl. 

“Everybody was scared because this woman 
had been going on about what she did to the 
girls,” Bell said. “When you have this hearsay 
about this person and she’s going around and 
you're wondering: Nobody had stopped this per- 
son from doing this? You get mob panic.” 

One girl reported the threat to her father, a 
fireman. 

“A lot of our parents were professional peo- 
ple and I think that’s another reason why we 
were targeted,” Bell said, “because we thought 
we were better, you know, that kind of thing.” 

Of course, Mama never showed up at West 
Philadelphia High. 
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THE BADDEST NEWS (2003) 1 hr. 27 min. A 
black Green Beret has a white buddy who is killed dur- 
ing Operation Enduring Freedom. After the war, he 
looks up the white man’s father in rural Maryland but 
takes a wrong turn at an intersection. (PG) **#**® 

THROUGH THE VENETIAN BLINDS (1998) 1 
hr. 54 min. A documentary of a peeping tom, shot 
entirely with a Camcorder. John spends his evenings 
prowling around the suburbs of Chicago, hoping for 
brief glimpses of people eating dinners, watching TV, 
or sitting in front of their computers. He is particular- 
ly thrilled by anything seen through venetian blinds. 
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John denies that there is a sexual aspect to his obses- 
sion, but considers himself merely “a naturist,” akin to 
a bird watcher, or “someone who gathers random 
impressions,” a phrase he claims to have gotten from 
Dostoevsky. He also evokes Edgar Degas to dignify his 
ogling at women sitting on toilets. From all this, one 
may assume that John is just a lonely creep yearning 
for a tender handjob, What a surprise, then, to be 
introduced to his gorgeous wife, Gloria, during the last 
ten minutes of the film. (R) ®&*&® 

THE CREW (1992) 8 hr. 0 min. It is true that the 
world of work is never properly depicted in movies. 
People are often seen making love, torturing and killing 
each other, but never enduring the tedium of work. 
Further, the occupations that show up most often in the 
movies are the relatively exciting ones, such as prosti- 
tuting, soldiering, and firefighting, but never the mind- 
numbing and unglamorous ones such as accounting or 
plumbing or collecting trash. If movies refuse to 
acknowledge the vast netherworld of work, which make 


ee 


up the bulk of our dreary lives, then can they be said to 
reflect real life at all? The Crew sets out to rectify this 
situation by following a housepainting crew for an 
entire 8 hour workday. We are introduced to a contrac- 
tor, Joe, and his five-man crew: Hank, Tony, Chuck, Jeff 
and Susan. (Yes, there is a woman on this crew. As Joe 
explains, “She's good at doing windows.” And Jeff is a 
Japanese-American. “He's good at doing floors.”) We 
see them arriving in the morning, all groggy and hun- 
gover. We watch as they set up ladders and drop cloths. 
We observe Hank standing on a 40-foot ladder sanding 
cornices, Chuck scraping paint from a window, Tony 
priming a door, Jeff filling holes in a bedroom, and 
Susan caulking a baseboard. We hear them bantering 
and telling racist, sexist, and homophobic jokes. But 
most of the time all we hear are inanities coming from 
a tinny radio. Bad songs and commercials and Rush 
Limbaugh railing against “pencil necked geeks” and 
inciting us to go to war. At lunch, we join the crew as 
they chow down on cheese steaks and potato chips. We 


hear Chuck exclaims: “These potato chips are really 
good!” Then more of the same: scraping, sanding, prim- 


ing, calking and cleaning brushes, Also more jokes and 
more talk radio. As this movie drags on, we keep check- 
ing our watch while trying not to fall asleep. Finally, 


after 7 hours and 30 minutes of this endless film, it’s 
clean up time! and we find ourselves just as relieved as 
the rest of the crew. We learn that everyone except 
Susan is going to a strip bar, but we don't get to follow 
them there. That's another movie altogether. (PG) 
wn 

HOUSEPAINTERS (1997) 8 hr, 0 min. A bald rip off 
of The Crew, employing professional actors. Instead of 
the many dead spots of the original, we are now treat- 
ed to meaningful flashbacks, a bloody fistfight, and sev- 
cral shower scenes. The female of the crew is now a 


top-heavy bombshell who could never make it up a lad- 
der in real life.(R) ® #9 —Linn Dinu 

These reviews are from Dinh} forthcoming book Blood and 
Soap (Seven Stortes Press, 2004). 


On the Pigeon 


Eater of Crumbs, Prey for Felines, Citizen of the World 
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igeons are everywhere. There is proba- 

| P bly no city in the world without 

pigeons, and they all look alike, though 

in close inspection, like the diversity of the 

faces I see as I ride New York's subway, or in 

any busy city for that matter, they vary infi- 
nitely in plumage. 

Pigeons are city dwellers. They collect 
wherever people gather and became urbanized. 
This is probably for the simple reason that 
urban inhabitants provide them with food 
crumbs to which they are drawn and rely on for 
survival. They are good flyers, but they walk 
around people, picking feed from the ground. I 
know people who despise pigeons as nuisance 
and health hazards. But they are endearing to 
me. As a city person I feel close to them as fel- 
low citizens. 

So, I like pigeons. I always did. As a child, I 
always had a cat or two in the house that I could 
pet; and there were dogs on the streets I could 
watch. As a toddler, I could watch them close. 
They come near you, walk around you, and they 
feed on whatever food you scatter for them. 
They stay with you and always come back to you 
if they fly away, surprised or chased off. Like 
most city kids I came to know pigeons, long 
before farm animals and animals in the zoo. 

In Tokyo, where I grew up, as in other cities 
in Japan, pigeons gathered in temple precincts. 
Long eaves provided places for them to perch 
and the surrounding woods to roost. Moreover, 
since eating while walking was considered ill- 
mannered in Japan, streets were stingy with 
provisions for the birds. Large temples always 
had visitors—pilgrims and tourists—who 
would buy food from the stalls set up in the 
precinct and picnicked on the benches, 
inevitably leaving goodies all over the area. In 
less visited temples, like the one in our neigh- 
borhood, the temple sold peas for feeding 
pigeons. One of first songs I learned before 
kindergarten was about pigeons. 

Hato-poppo, hato-poppo, poppo poppo to ton 
dekoi, 

Oterano yanekara oritekoi. 

Mame-o yarukara mina tabeyo. 

Tabetemo sugu-ni kaerazuni, poppo poppo to 
naite asobe. 

Poppo pigeons, poppo pigeons, coo, coo, 
come fly down. 

Come on down from the temple roof. 

I'll give you peas, so eat them all. 

Don't go back afterwards, coo, coo, stay 
and play with me. 


Hato-poppo is a baby talk for pigeons, and 
poppo was how the pegeon's cooing ono- 
matopoetically sounds to the Japanese ear. 
Only years later I learned that pigeons are 
monogamous for life. I once wondered if they 
ever engage in extramarital affairs; I'm inclined 
to believe not. Deception is more likely a pecu- 
liarly human disposition. 

In Europe, too, pigeons gather in public 
squares and parks where people gather to sit 
and eat. In American cities pigeons are found 
today all over the place because Americans, 
and now more Europeans, too, eat constantly 
on the street and scatter abundant supply of 
food for them. 

In my weekly commute between New York 
and Swarthmore, I usually have forty to fifty 
minutes between trains at Philadelphia's 30th 
Street Station. I bring my bag lunch which I 
eat in the huge concourse, where there are 
always a handful of pigeons who manage to fly 
in and linger. They often come near my bench 
waiting hopefully for some crumbs to fall off 
my lap or from my hand, more often the latter. 
They walk gingerly and more awkwardly than 
usual, because the marble floor is slippery. The 
claws skid now and then. I know exactly how 
they feel. On my walk home after rain from the 
Swarthmore stop on SEPTA’s R3 line, there 
are bluestone pavements. They are very slip- 
pery, and I walk just like those pigeons, very 
gingerly because, having osteoporosis, I cannot 
afford to take a fall. 

At the station, more than anywhere else, I 
see pigeons limping with a talon or the whole 
claw missing in one leg, seemingly chewed off or 
chopped off. Is the injury from fighting, an acci- 
dent on the track, or some disease and infec- 
tion, I wonder, They are pitiful. Somehow, they 
adapt themselves to hopping even on one leg. : 

There are some on the elevated platforms, 
too, but fewer now as the station authorities 
put pins on the rafters to prevent pigeons from 
perching. Here sparrows compete with pigeons 
for food. They are little but much more agile 
and aggressive and hop right into the midst of 
Pigeons, undaunted by their size; and they 
often succeed, flying away with a big morsel in 
the beak. 

It looks like pigeons don't know how to fly 
with food in their beaks, unless it is an olive 
branch. #~ 

Ms. Kitao taught art history at Swarthmore College 
from 1966 until ber retirement in 2001, specializing in 
Renaissance and Baroque Art. She was born in Tokyo. 
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~1 have never heard of one person that she 
actually cut their hair off,” Bell said. “When I 
got older, I said, well, I decided it was just 
another urban myth.” 


cc She: lying,” said Barney Richardson. 


Halfway through our second interview, | 


I had brought up Bell’s story, hoping to trigger 
mort of his memories. But Richardson got 


angry. He accused Bell, whom he had never | 
met, of fabricating a memory of hearing | 


rumors about Mama. I was astonished. 
This frustrating conversation had been a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


long time coming. After talking to Bell, Burns, | 
and the old men on Kenilworth, I had returned | 
to Richardson's shop to see if he thought I'd | 
| a trade agreement being negotiated—at the 
I rang the buzzer on his storefront every day for | 


done enough research for him to help me more. 


more than a week. I left messages at the shop 
next door and haunted the barbershop asking 
after him. I finally caught sight of him one day 
as he was walking back from Whole Foods. 


He took me into his shop, past the front | 


room crammed with old radios and cameras he 
buys and sells on Ebay, and into the back 
kitchen. He filled an hour of tape with a lush 
pastiche of life in South Philadelphia. He 
rarely spoke of himself, instead describing 
music and dance halls, the Catholic church, 
and how things changed. When we got to 
Mama, he couldn’t remember her name. 

He told me Mama used to dance with 
other kids from the neighborhood in the club- 
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A Dispatch from Miami’s Free Trade Talks 
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MIAMI, Fl.—November 20, 2003 is a 


| warm, clear day in Miami, Florida. Inside 


Bayfront Amphitheater, thousands of union 
demonstrators are listening to labor leaders 


from across the western hemisphere denounce 
the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), 


Hotel Intercontinental a few short blocks away. 
The windows of the Hotel Intercontinental 
glisten in the sun, protected from the crowds 
by a perimeter fence and ranks of riot police. 
At the amphitheater, some orators gesture 
scornfully toward the hotel. Outside the 
amphitheater, another group of protestors 
stand toe to toe with police. Without warning, 
rubber bullets and tear gas canisters fly as the 
police line starts an advance. Ushers hurry 60- 


| year-old union retirees through clouds of tear 


house at Seger Playground at 10th and | 


Lombard. She ran the girls’ division of a gang 


led by a boy named Lenny Rhimes. Their | 


fights were petty. They'd “go around the cor- 
ner,” Richardson said, and deal with a slight 
made on the school playground. Or they'd con- 
front a strange girl, maybe from another neigh- 
borhood, who showed up at a dance. 

“They might have had reefer,” he said, “but 
they didn’t sell it.” 

I thought Bell’s story would bring out more 
detail. When Richardson accused her of lying, 
I became incredulous. I argued with him, and 
we both got a little angry. 

He scolded that I shouldn’t trust people 
just because they're old and come from a cer- 
tain neighborhood. f 1 

“Nobody in this area can tell you anything 


sidqlobali 


about anything in this area except me,” he said. 
“Everybody else jumps on the bandwagon.” 
This led Richardson to talk about how the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia had stolen St. 
Peter Claver, a traditionally black Catholic 
Church at 12th and Lombard, from its histor- 
ical parishioners. The church is one of 
Richardson's causes. He writes a lot of letters 
on the subject to the diocese. He said Mama 
used to go to St. Peter Claver. Relaxed once 
again, Richardson offered me some cranberry 
juice and promised to talk with me soon. 
Richardson isn’t as haughty as he acts. 
Sure, he claims sole authority on the past. But 
only because he’s scared that you won't check 
with him first. I stop by his place whenever I’m 
near South Street. A couple of times, he’s 
called me to see how things are going with the 
story When I went to Oregon over the sum- 


ait 


iq] 


mer, he had me bring him a jar of huckleberry | 


jam. 

What Richardson doesn't understand is 
that 70 one can be an expert on the past. We all 
remember things wrong. Some people remem- 
ber creatively. Used in conjunction with other 
forms of evidence, memories can tell part of a 
story. But I would question any attempt to tell 
history solely through the sentimental recollec- 
tions of old codgers. Even if Mama’s sister had 
agreed to talk to me, my story would still be 
incomplete, even wrong. 

Memories aren't useless, though. They lay 
bare the lives of the people who covet them, 
and expose our dependence on the past. 

A few weeks ago, ] went through St. Peter 
Claver’s baptismal records. I called Richardson 
with the names I found—Cornelia Hall, born 
February 8, 1930, and Mabel Elizabeth Hall, 
born November 17, 1927—and he sounded 
impressed that I was still on the case. He said 
he'd make a few calls and find Mama's real 
name. 

He called a few days later to say he hadn't 
found anything. #~ 

Angela Valdez lives in Philadelphia. She can 
be reached via email at angiev925@aol.com. 
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gas toward their charter busses. 

The proposed FTAA is an immense docu- 
ment, with sweeping provisions affecting 
everything from agricultural subsidies to intel- 
lectual property. Corporations could sue in 
international tribunal any government that 
intervened to soften the social impacts of a free 
flow of investment. Trade delegations negoti- 
ate the FTAA over a growing outcry, most of 
all from South American populations already 
suffering rampant unemployment and inflation 
caused by earlier free trade measures. 

Increasingly, the governments of these 
countries are standing up to U.S. proposals. 
The strongest rebuke came recently from 
Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez, who 
called the FTAA "a colonial project that seeks 
to impose itself over the constitution of every 
sovereign nation.” Since civil society itself has 
not been invited to discuss these proposals, 
unions have turned out en masse to demon- 
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strate in Miami. The AFL-CIO's Executive 
Council, fearing another NAFTA, urges "a 
hemispheric social and economic integration 
process that includes responsibilities, not just 
rights, for companies." 

Miami makes a strangely appropriate back- 
drop for the FTAA talks. The city's thin skin of 
beachfront hotels and banking industry sky- 
scrapers stretches around miles of run-down 
apartments, cramped bungalows, and boarded 
storefronts. Immigrants from the Caribbean or 
Central America fill these neighborhoods and 
work as maids and security guards in the hotels 
and skyscrapers, while Cubans from e/ exilio, the 
early 1960s influx following the Cuban revolu- 
tion, play prominent roles in local politics and 
business. Elites of this generation are rigidly 
conservative, and comfortably perched amongst 
South Florida's older WASP power structure. 

Our hemisphere's international debt props 
up this sharply divided economy, with even a 
medium-sized Miami bank holding hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Central and South 
American loans. The banks thrive on the 
multi-million dollar interest payments. But lit- 
tle of this largess trickles down to the janitors 
who have emigrated to the United States from 
the debtor countries, some of whom are paid a 
few dollars an hour to mop the floors of the 
banks’ skyscrapers. This possibility expresses as 
clearly as any public statement the intent of 
the FTAA to create a whole region of finan- 
cially dependent states with populations avail- 
able as cheap labor. Miami, which the Bureau 
of the Census consistently finds the poorest 
city in the country, may provide a glimpse into 
a future of free trade. Just as the trade talks 
seem fittingly located here, the activities of 
protestors seem out of place. In a small ware- 
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house decorated with hand-lettered banners in 
English and Spanish, activists engage in a tan- 
gle of simultaneous meetings, briefings, train- 
ings, and media makings. A group being 
trained. as legal observers huddles in one cor- 
ner. Reporters for independent media upload 
photos and type fitfully on laptops. 
Puppetistas put finishing touches on puppets 
for street theater, working in a makeshift space 
between the makeshift kitchen and the 
makeshift clinic. 

The activists have arrived to find the entire 
downtown shut down for the week. Police 
blockade the warehouse on the evening of 
November 20, and the Citizens Trade 
Campaign office the following day. When 
asked why he has stopped six protesters walk- 
ing on the sidewalk, a police officer replies, 
“Are you trying to escalate this? I'm just exer- 
cising my rights,” Leading up to the protests, 
the New York Times Magazine published an 
article wondering “How do activists do some- 
thing that doesn't end up merely highlighting 
their own powerlessness?” In Miami, however, 
a victory was already won in the months of 
organizing and education beforehand. 

Weeks before the talks began, U.S. negotia- 
tors signaled they would accept a scaled-down 
proposal along lines proposed by Brazil. 
Countries could pick and choose provisions from 
the agreement in a sort of "FTAA a la carte.” 
South American countries that fought for this 


major concession could opt out of provisions | 


practically guaranteed to wreck their economies. 

The article in the Times observed of anoth- 
er recent failed round of trade talks, "it wasn't 
that the protesters had created the predica- 
ment; it seemed more as if they had merely 
entered one, assembled there and made some 
resounding noise." In the best cases, this 
"noise" opens space for public discourse and 


dissent. When negotiators quit a day early in | 


Miami, no protestor stopped to celebrate the 


faltering FTAA. Instead, they staged a rally at 
the city jail demanding release of those arrest- | 


ed the day before. Police helicopters hovered 
overhead, silhouettes in the Florida sunset. # 


Greg Will is a freelance cartographic analyst | 


(read: unemployed). He recently moved to 
Philadelphia from Richmond, Virginia. 
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from LEBRON page 1 
to be a Power 99 deejay emceeing the evening’s 
events. “Yo Freeway, in the house.” Then, still 
on the microphone, to his opponent: “Hey, you 
suck at this game, man!” 

Immediately I notice there is something, 
other than Hypnotg, that is missing from this 
scene. Jerseys! I approach “Gordon,” a man in 
a gray velour tracksuit adorned with maroon 
NBA team logo patches, who says he is an 
agent-slash-talent manager-slash-barber. He is 
standing next to the rapper Freeway, who is 
part of Jay-Z’s Roc-A-Fella crew, so I figure he 
must be somewhat informed. “You don’t really 
see that many jerseys anymore. Is it because of 
that Jay-Z thing?” 

I still have a message on my voice mail here 
that Margie Weinreb, a 53-year-old friend and 


| hedge fund analyst, from Scarsdale, N.Y., who 


scrutinizes daily updates of the Original Hip- 
hop Lyric Archive at www.Ohhla.com as the 
Sovietologists must have once followed 
obscure crop data, left on my voice mail in late 
October. Margie specializes in footwear and 
apparel securities. 

“Moe, I Aad to cawl you because I just heard 
this new Jay-Z song on Hot 97, and you know 
me, I don’t know what any of this stuff means, 
but I think he said that he wasn't going to be 


| wearing any more jerseys, that he’s going to start 


wearing button-ups? Stop laughing at me Moe, 
I know you're laughing at me, but listen, if you 
find out, tell me and find out what kind of but- 
ton-ups he’s talking about. The album’s not out 
yet and I can’t find it anywhere on the Internet 
but I figured you would know someone who 


| would know if you didn't know. Anyway, I think 


it’s ve-rry interesting. Cawl me.” 

If other influential figures follow Jay-Z’s 
suit in retiring their jersey collections, of course 
it would be bad news for Reebok, which in 
2000 and 2001 agreed pay hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to be the exclusive licensed 
manufacturers of NBA and NFL jerseys for 
the next ten years. In his jersey-rocking days, of 
course, Jay-Z preferred those of the throwback, 
limited-edition $400-plus variety produced by 
Mitchell & Ness, but most of his followers 
made do with the $80 to $120 types put out by 
Reebok, and Reebok has profited handsomely 
off the trend for the past two years. Now every- 
one wants to know when to short the stock 
with the ticker symbol RBK. It’s still around its 
fifty-two week high. A screaming short at 
these levels!! But the shorts have been scream- 
ing for what, a year now? 

Reebok itself has a contract with Jay-Z to 
manufacture his Gucci-inspired “S. Carter” 
sneakers, but just as they could not prevent 
Nike from sending him a sample pair of 
LeBron’s signature shoes last month, nor could 
they prevent Mr. Hova from lifting up his jeans 
to model them before ESPN cameras at a 
recent Cavs game, and they certainly could not 
prevent Sean Carter from calling the top of the 
jersey cycle. Fashion is a fickle business. 

“Actually, what he said was that he ‘don't 
wear jerseys, I'm 30-plus, give me a crisp pair 
of jeans, and a button-up,” Gordon recites to 
me, enunciating the relevant lyrics slowly and 
moving his fingers, piano key-like, up his chest 


| to signify buttons. He agrees that this lyric, 


from the song “What More Can I Say,” has 
been instrumental in dampening the jersey 
mania, Jason Lutz, the owner of the Sneaker 
Villa chain and host of the party, agrees. 
“Jay-Z is basically the Alan Greenspan of 
hip-hop fashion. Everyone pretty much knows 
what's coming, but when he says it, it like, 
solidifies the trend. Everyone knew we had had 
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a pretty great two and a half years with jerseys 
and it was ready to end, but he solidified it.” 
Actually, there are quite a lot of LeBron 
James 23 jerseys being sported tonight, mostly 
strategically augmented XLs on leggy models, 
and ill-fitting, oddly tucked mediums on the 
catering crew and dazed-looking, sometimes 
cornrowed, Caucasian elementary school 
neighbors of the Lutz family, who live in 
Reading. But the deejays and promoters and 
agents-slash-barbers—the influentials—of this 
crowd mostly appear to be wearing T-shirts, 
hoodies and button-ups colorfully and intri- 
cately hand-painted in what look to be 
puffy paints. Further investigation yields that 
indeed, Miskeen, the Philly-based graffiti col- 


lective (named after the Arabic word for “pau~.. 


per”) that is responsible for the creations, ‘dd 
employ Tulip-brand 3D fabric paints nearly 
identical to the ones beloved by 8-year-old 
DIY fashionistas across the country in 1986. 
The men of Miskeen are introduced to me 
by AGUA, a protégé of famed Philadelphia 
native graffiti writer ESPO, whose work is like 
Van Gogh's in Japan (when I was there in 
January, anyway) and LeBron James reported- 
ly is such a big fan that Nike found it within 
their hearts to allow him to wear—and shill— 
their T-shirts, despite the $90 million they are 
paying him to wear their own attire exclusively 
for the next seven years. Further investigation 
yields news that a hot boutique just off 
Rittenhouse Square, Leehe Fai, has also tapped 
into the latent hipster puffy-paint demand 
with glitter-Tulip-paint 
“Naughty” and “Nice” T-shirts it originally 
produced for a holiday window display. Air 


some adorned 


Force Ones customized with puffy paints are 
being auctioned off for $300 and $400. 

A fashion show ensues. Not everyone can 
see. Lebron walks onstage, pretending to be just 
another, taller, model decked out in puffy paint 
and Air Zoom Generation L23s. It’s around 
8:45 p.m.; we have been here for three hours; 
we are deliriously tired, I clap before realizing 
it’s King James. He gives Power 99 a lame radio 
interview; kids are wild, if only because they 
have to go to the bathroom so badly. 

It is then that I notice a familiar pink 
Burberry scarf. Margie Weinreb. 

“Moe! My god. How are you? I haven't 
seen a single JER-sey tonight that wasn't, you 
know, a Lebrawwn jersey 


! Have you?! Verrr-y 
interesting! Did you see Nike's earnings today? 
They were good, but not as good as you-know- 
who inferred they would be! They beat expec- 
tations by seven cents but a lot of it was, you 
know, the currency!! Stock was down in after- 
hours trading!! But we still made money off it! 
And Footstar’s going eleven, and it’s verrr-y 
interesting!! FootAction on 34th Street is hav- 
ing a party for this shoe tomorrow night, but I 
don’t think Nike's even shipping to them any- 
more!! Champs and Foot Locker are getting 
their product these days! Verrr-y interesting!” 

I ask Margie what she makes of the 
Miskeen T-shirts. “Oh, those are already in the 
videos. I don’t know how they'd mass-produce 
them, though,” she says, a touch dismissively. 

LeBron is supposed to show up later at 
Club Zero; we're too weary to wait. Hundreds 
of people buy shoes with their vouchers. 
Margie waits around to have a word with Jason 
about what's selling. He's seen Nike's spring 
collection. “It's supposed to be huge, and in- 
cred-ible” she says, with a hint of skepticism. 
“We'll see.” 

Maureen Thacik is a staff writer at 
Philadelphia Magazine and a former reporter for 
the Wall Street Journal. 
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Bar 
DAWSON’S PUB, MANAYUNK 


Dp. Pub (100 Dawson Street, at the cor- 
ner of Cresson) is a gem of a bar, hidden up 
the hill and across the tracks from Manayunk's 
Main Street. It's not exactly surprising that the bar 
hasn't fallen victim to the upscaling of Manayunk's 
restaurant scene: Dawson's is not exactly the easi- 
est place in the world to get to, a good thing from 
this guy's perspective. For the record, if you're com- 
ing from downtown Philadelphia, the best way to 
get there is to bear right and up the hill where 
Ridge Avenue and Main Street fork, hanging a 
very hard left onto Vassar Street, which abruptly 
ends and becomes Cresson. Dawson's sits directly 
across from the R6 tracks. 

Dawson's front room is dimly lit but welcom- 
ing, aglow with the requisite Christmas lights. The 
bar, which stretches about thirty feet before meet- 
ing the pool table, dominates the room. Atop a 
dusty piano, an ancient PA system provides ampli- 
fication for bands that play in a small alcove in the 
evening. The beer refrigerator is stocked with an 
impressive array of expensive and not-so-expen- 
sive brands. A small kitchen produces surprisingly 
good food at decent prices (I don't think anything 
on the menu costs more than $8.00). The Caesar 
salad I ate was large and lightly (although blandly) 
dressed. The hand-cut seasoned fries served with 
that burger were spicy and had me ordering more 
beer to wash them down with, and the chicken 
breast was also well worth it. Dawson's frequently 
has specials available as well. 

But enough of the menu: the food isn't the rea- 
son I go to Dawson's, it's the hand-drawn local beer. 
If you haven't had hand-pumped beer, you are miss- 
ing out on one of life's pleasures. Rather than pres- 
surizing the beer with carbon dioxide, hand- 
pumped beers are allowed to condition in the keg. 
The result is a little less carbonation and a lot more 
flavor. On any given night at Dawson's, you can 
drink three or four freshly-made offerings from 
Stoudt's, Yards, and Victory. Hand-pumped beer 
isn't for everyone: it's thicker and stronger-tasting 
than your typical draught beer. However, if you can't 
handle the richness, Dawson's regular taps offer 
Anchor, Stoudt’s, and Yuengling among others. 

If you're planning on going to Dawson's, you 
should make your visit in the afternoon or go by 
automobile, as SEPTA will leave you stranded 
after 11:00 p.m., which is too bad, because if any 
bari is worth the trip to Manayunk, Dawson! $ is it. 
—B RENDAN s SKWIRE 
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sible, keeping almost Spanish hours, and doing 
as little as possible during the day before clos- 
ing up shop around 2 p.m. to head home and 
wait for the sun to set and the food fest to 
begin again. The restaurants are closed all day, 
and it's illegal for even Westerners like myself 
to eat, drink or smoke outside. 

Far be it from me, a non-denominational 
American in a Muslim nation at a time of 
unprecedented tension, another bombing next 
door in Saudi Arabia, and scary-sounding 
security warnings—stuff like “avoid places 
where Westerners might congregate”—far be it 
from me to step on my hosts’ highly inconven- 
ient religious practices by inconsiderately 
indulging my hunger pangs in public. Hence 
the clandestine chocolate bar. 

When I get a call from Moniem, an enthusi- 
astic young stockbroker I've met at a Ramadan 
supper given by the stock exchange (their 
Christmas party, more or less), I'm ambivalent 
about going out. But it's only in New York that 
I've ever been actually assaulted, and hey, how 
many times am I going to be in Manama on a 
Saturday night? So at 9:30 I meet him in the 
lobby of my hotel and we pile into his cousin 
Najeeb's Suzuki Vitara and head downtown for 
what sounds to me like a gallery opening. "We 
can go see some paintings,” Najeeb, a back- 
office accountant, tells me. And all I can think 
is how fitting it is, somehow, that I should find 
Manhattan culture being imitated so far from 
New York. 

It takes about two minutes to drive to down- 
town Manama from my hotel. It takes about 
two minutes to drive pretty much anywhere in 
Bahrain, an island about thirty miles long and 
only ten across. Most of the country's 750,000 
citizens live in Manama, at the northeast tip, 
but a few towns are sprinkled further down the 
dusty island, as are a U.S. naval base, a lushly 
irrigated golf course, and, weirdly, the Middle 
East's first Formula 1 racing circuit. 

The city itself is a mix of Financial District 
Modern and two- and three-story Colonial 
Stucco buildings of the kind found from 
Manila to Mozambique. Aspiring boulevards 
emanate from honking traffic circles only to 
bog down, in one-lane, back streets that, wind 

| around, .mesques,, souqs,, teashops and grill 
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restaurants. It's a mellow city with a happening 
nightlife (this is where the Saudis come to cut 
loose, after all), but even during Ramadan 
there's the impression that business is getting 
done. 

Tonight the streets are alive. It's only a few 
blocks from our parking spot behind the stock 
exchange building to the warren of narrow 
alleys that constitutes the old souq, but we 
walk them in the company of dozens of other 
Arabs all headed in the same direction. I lope 
along behind Najeeb from square to square, 
followed by Moniem and a melismatic sound- 
track of Arabic music. It's as crowded as an 
American subway at rush hour and I have to 
dip my shoulder between passers-by to keep 
up. I am the only white guy in sight, but no one 
seems to notice. 

We stop on a corner where a man is serving 
something Tang-like in little plastic cups, but 
when I try to pay the cousins laugh at me. The 
crowd is lighter here, but they are still coming 
and going in all directions as if headed to a 
rock concert maybe, stopping to greet each 
other in the street or not stopping but just 
smiling and waving as they go past. At the end 
of the street I can see a building that's some- 
how grand and squat at the same time, its soar- 
ing face a brilliant aquamarine festooned with 
tall ornate Arabic writing in white and gold. 
Most of the people passing by are either 
women in black abaya or men in white dish- 
dasha, the heel-length robe that is the standard 
men's uniform in the Arab Gulf (though both 
Moniem and Najeeb wear American-style 
clothes). A couple of girls go by in the long 
robes and headscarves that leave only their 
faces revealed. Najeeb stares after them hun- 
grily and asks me if J think they look nice. 

Moniem is otherwise occupied. "There are 
not that many paintings,” he tells me, looking 
disappointed, and it takes me a moment to 
realize he's referring not to art in a gallery but 


to paintings like the one on the banner being 
carried toward us by two young men, of a 
bearded Muslim preacher or prophet or maybe 
even an ayatollah. “Maybe we see some music,” 
Moniem says. And as if on cue, a little cart like 
a laundromat wagon comes trundling around 
the corner with a loudspeaker teetering on a 
pole sticking out of it, powered by a car battery 
and tended by two young men in black slacks 
and black button-down shirts, broadcasting 
the words of the bearded, black-robed man 
who leads them. A phalanx of clarinetists, also 
in black, follows along, joined here and there 
by a trumpet or two, all tootling the same 
dirge-like Arabic melody, and between them 
and the imam's sermon—it's enough to drown 
out all the other noise on the street and focus 
my attention completely on the scene. 

The musicians march four abreast but the 
street is only eight or ten feet wide, and 
Najeeb's would-be girlfriends scamper down a 
side alley to get out of the way. Everyone else 
stands to one side or another and as the 
marchers go past, I suddenly find myself 
pressed into a doorway, transfixed by the musi- 
cians’ clamor and then by the long double col- 
umn of men who follow behind them. They 
come in a slow, leg-swinging pantomime of a 
march, all dressed in black (some in what could 
pass for business attire, some in jeans and 
AC/DC tour shirts), and all in their 20s and 
30s and 40s, neither too young nor too old, the 
same solemn expression on each man's face. 
Each one carries a short bundle of chains fixed 
to a wooden handle, and as he rotates his torso 
through each step, he throws one arm over the 
opposite shoulder to deliver himself a ceremo- 
nial blow. 

Once I get the hang of Moniem's English, I 
understand that we're out on the night of the 
Muslim year that commemorates the martyr- 
dom of Imam Ali, who founded the Shiite sect 
of Islam in the Seventh century and who, is 


apparently buried in Iraq's holy city, Najaf. The 
men performing the ceremonial self-flagella- 
tion known as /atmiyaat are expressing the 
1,350-year-old 
Christians commemorate Christ's death and 
resurrection at Easter (or did, until the vapid 
bunnies and painted eggs got the better of 
them). 

The streets of Manama are a million miles 
away from Manhattan and art galleries and 
insipid wine-guzzling scenesters—though 
even crowded into the doorway with a strange 


sect's grief—much as 


religious procession swirling through the night 
streets in front of me, I can't help feeling 
momentarily like a five o'clock-shadowed Brad 
Pitt in the second act of a multi-million-dollar 
filmed-on-location epic of love, loss and bad 
line readings. When the procession passes, my 
co-stars and I wander on through the rough 
hodgepodge of three- and four-story white- 
washed buildings. Thin short alleys let onto 
small rectangles of open space where kids run 
around and kick balls while the adults chat like 
friendly neighbors on the sidelines of a Fourth 
of July parade. Where five streets meet and 
somehow form a square, more than a hundred 
women dressed in black are seated on the 
ground, listening to the story of Imam Ali’s 
life. A more vitriolic sermon emerges from a 
mosque that 
between two buildings across the street from a 
row of storefronts. Amid the rapid-fire Arabic, 
one semi-familiar word surfaces from time to 


appears suddenly, recessed 


time: Amreeka. America. The security warnings 
return to my mind, but in this crowd I some- 
how feel more safe than threatened. This is not 
a place where Westerners might congregate, 
after all. "Don't worry," Moniem tells me. "It is 
George Bush they do not like, not you." 

Without my noticing, we've wandered back 
toward the car. The crowds have thinned out a 
bit, the procession has broken up. The breeze 
coming off the Manama waterfront, a block 
away, is downright cool. "What do you want to 
do now?" Moniem asks me. I hardly have an 
answer. Najeeb breaks in: “Let's go to the 
mall.” 

Seef Mall, about a mile away, strikes me as— 
well, it's a mall. A vast multi-level indoor air- 
conditioned mall as up-to-date as any in 
America, filled with name brands, screaming 


children and teenage girls—much to Najeeb’s 
distraction. At the Dairy Queen I have a 
falafel-burger and marvel at how far down the 
fast-food chain Bahrain reaches: there's DQ. 
and Burger King, but there's also Cinnabon, 
Bennigan's, Ponderosa Steakhouse, and even, 
weirdly, a Seattle's Best Coffee. I'm a bit shell- 
shocked by the transition from centuries-old 
ceremony to 21st century commerce, but it's 
soon clear we're here mostly for Najeeb's ben- 
efit. He ducks into a cosmetics store to flirt 
with the girl at the register. He has a "girl- 
friend," whom he'll most likely marry, he tells 
me, but she's still a teenager and he sees her 
only about a half dozen times a year. He prefers 
the idea of love American-style. Despite his 
frustration, the impression I have is that he 
gets to try his hand at it often enough. 

It's getting late. The cousins suggest we take 
in a movie at the mall's 16-plex. "Johnny 
Depp,” Najeeb nods approvingly at a Pirates of 
the Caribbean poster. But the last thing I want 
to do in Bahrain is sit through an American 
movie. 

Not that an American movie is at all out of 
place here. The Gulf has its share of American 
restaurants, American products, American 
attitudes and ambition (while I am in Bahrain, 
Najeeb is head-hunted away to a new job after 
only two days at his old one) and American 
institutions like the mall, the gigaplex movie 
theater and the AC/DC T-shirt. Perhaps that's 
part of the problem, but not everyone sees it 
that way. 

On the ride back to my hotel, Backstreet 
Boys blaring from the Vitara's speakers, I 
thank the cousins for showing me a slice of 
Islam I probably never would have found on 
my own. This sparks a discussion of “living the 
Muslim way,” which Moniem and Najeeb 
describe as a life in harmony with one's fel- 
lows—something they find lacking in the Arab 
world. “Here is violence, discrimination, bad 
feeling between Shia and Sunni,” Najeeb says. 
Moniem agrees. 

“Here we are not living the Muslim way,” 
Najeeb tells me. “Only in America do you find 
people living like true Muslims.” #w 

Mark Wallace is a freelance writer in New York 
and an editor of the fortnightly Gulf States 


Newsletter. 
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but I didn’t really get serious about the game 
until I was in high school. 


Rubin: What made you start taking it seriously? 
Shahade: I didn’t really know what I wanted to 
do in elementary school and junior high. It’s 
not so easy for a girl when you're in elementary 
school, no other girls are playing and you want 
to do something where you can have fun with 
other girls. When I was in eighth grade, I 
played really well in one tournament and I just 
got excited all of a sudden. By the time I was in 
high school, I had my own motivations. I did- 
nt care so much what other people thought. 


Rubin: So winning had something to do with 
your getting more seriously involved? 
Shahade: Oh, definitely. You've probably read 
about my brother and my father. When I was 
very weak, they were already masters. So I was 
kind of intimidated and felt like the natural 
course of the family would be for me to do 
something else, then I went to this tournament 
and I was doing well, and it didn’t matter that 
they were so much stronger than me. In fact, it 
became kind of a good thing. My brother and 
father were supportive of me when I started to 
get serious. So was my mom, who's a professor 
at Drexel and also a games player, mostly 
bridge and poker. 


Rubin: Is there any trend of play that you 
could say is gender-specific? 

Shahade: A lot of people say that women are 
more aggressive, which I think might be true, 
but I think that’s because women are playing at 
a slightly weaker standard at the very top. The 
top ten women in the world are about 2500 
ELO and the top ten men in the world are 
about 2700 ELO. Judit Polgar is 2700, but the 
other top women are 2500. Players at 2500 
tend to be slightly more aggressive, whereas at 
2700 you're a little bit more balanced and solid. 
Now, of course, many 2700 players are also 
extremely aggressive, but they know when to 
say when. 


Rubin: What did you write about in your book? 
Shahade: I try to expose certain things like 
what we were just talking about. For example, 
when people used to talk about playing chess 
like a girl they meant to play passively, but sud- 
denly they saw that these women were actually 
playing extremely aggressively. So instead, they 
have to find some way to devalue this. So now 
it becomes “Oh, women are playing hysterical- 
ly.” I mean really, people say things like this. 
Like, “women play too aggressively. They're 
crazy.” Whereas just ten years ago, or even in 
the parks where people are unaware of the way 
that women play, people will still say playing 
like a girl is playing passively. It’s like, either 
way you lose. Really, my goal is to portray the 
stories, accomplishments, and thoughts of 
women around the world who play chess in a 
positive light. 


Rubin: What issues interest you most within 
‘the topic of women and chess? 

Shahade: The topics that interested me the 
most going into it were obsession and highly 
focused activities like chess, the overwhelming 
response from both women and men being the 
reason that women aren't good at chess is 
because they're not as obsessive as men, and 
maybe that’s a good thing. And maybe men are 
just crazy to spend so much time on chess. To 
become good at things, and to create whatever 
it is you want to create, like writing or music or 
a great chess game, you have to spend a lot of 
time alone working on it. I don’t think it’s that 
specific to chess, actually. The one thing that 
might be slightly specific to it, which is why I 
think people malign it even more for women, 
is the uselessness of chess, the lack of utility. 


Rubin: So does chess have a utility? Does it 
extend beyond the board? 

Shahade: Chess helps with things like commu- 
nication and concentration, but I guess what 
I'm not sure about is whether it’s an end-in- 
itself. I mean it’s definitely pleasurable. There 
are certain moments when you're playing, or 
when you're analyzing, that you sec certain 
variations and then it’s just a very aesthetic 
experience. I feel like having passion for some- 
thing like chess—because chess was the first 
thing I was really passionate for—is a good 
model for being passionate about other things, 
like the kind of shivers that you feel when you 
see a really beautiful combination or a well- 
played game, which do feel like ends-in-them- 
selves in the moment for sure. It kind of 
reminds you of what you should feel like in 
other situations, in relationships, in looking at 
art, in being alive, and personally, I really like 
to lose my sense of the past and the future. It’s 
nice to live in the present and when you're 
playing chess that often happens. 


Rubin: So t's like a meditation. 
Shahaae, Yeah, exactly. And that's good prac- 


tice for other things also. I'm also interested in 
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the sexualization of women in chess. There are 
so few women playing, but one way that will 
often promote the game is to show pictures of 
pretty women playing chess. The most famous 
player in the world now, except for Garry 
Kasparov, is this girl Alexandra Kosteniuk, 
who's known as the Anna Kournikova of chess. 


Rubin: Can you talk a little about the queen? 
Shahade: The queen used to be the weakest 
piece on the board. In medieval chess, the 
queen moved diagonally, one square at a time. 
And then when they increased the abilities of 
the queen—which was during the reign ‘of 
Queen Isabella—the game got faster. Before, 
one game would go on for hours, because not 
having the queen to checkmate is very difficult. 
And the pawn would only promote to a queen, 
but that wasn’t even a good thing. It was really 
difficult to checkmate. I think the queen is a 
very interesting piece in that way. The interest- 
ing thing is that the stronger you become, the 
more you realize that there are a lot of situa- 
tions in which you can sacrifice the queen, not 
for a checkmate, but for a rook and a piece, or 
three pieces. In those situations where you fig- 
ure out positions in which sacrificing the 
queen is a good long term decision, it always 
feels really great, because one of the first things 
you learn as a beginner is how strong the queen 
is, that it’s better than anything else. 

So if you can make that transition then you 
kind of feel like a hero, because suddenly it’s 
like “yeah, you have a queen, but what can you 
do with it?” So material imbalances are always 
interesting like that. They don’t happen that 
often because they require risks on both sides, 
but when they do happen, it’s always really 
exciting, it’s almost like you're playing a differ- 
ent game, because the rules are suddenly dif- 
ferent. You don’t have anything to go on, so 
you use whatever creativity you have at the 
moment. The queen used to not even be a 
female. In the Arabic name the Queen was 
called a masculine name, meaning the helper 
of the king or the messenger. But then, when 
the game came to Europe the queen started 
turning up with the feminine gender. This was 
before her powers were changed. 


Rubin: You and Irina Krush did an interesting 
thing at an art gallery. What was that like? 
Shahade: That was a lot of fun. I dressed in all 
black, she dressed in all white and we played 
this match and it was just really fun, because I 
personally loved the art that was on the walls— 
abstract art, very colorful canvases—a really 
beautiful space with open windows looking out 
on Chelsea. I was psyched that I was able to 
present this match in a more artistic context 
because I think that the visual spectacle of 
chess is often not really considered, and I like 
that we did that. Even without the costumes it 
is kind of a funny thing that you don’t really 
think about. When people who don’t really 
know anything about chess come to a chess 
tournament, their first thought is always 
“What is this? Two people just sitting for six 
hours, it’s so strange.” And the strangeness of it 
is brought to light when you have it in that 
context. 


Rubin: How do you feel about playing chess 
online? Are you attached to the aesthetics of 
the pieces? 

Shahade: I don’t like playing chess online. I 
mean I do it sometimes. It's good practice, but 
it’s not the same. The tactile elements are 


extremely gratifying to me. I like that. I like 
hitting the clock, touching the pieces. 


Rubin: Do you have a favorite player? 
Shahade: I like Judit Polgar because she’s a 
woman and she’s really aggressive and she wins 
brilliantly, and I like Kasparov. I like Kasparov 
because he does so much for chess. He's always 
giving interviews, writing autobiographies and 
histories of chess, and meanwhile he’s playing 
great games. 


Rubin: You covered Kasparov’s matches with 
‘Deep’ Blue ‘for ‘Chess’ Life. What are your 


. thoughts on those games? 


Shahade: J always hate for the computer to win 
because Kasparov plays so much better, so 
much more aesthetically. The computer plays 
all these ugly moves. Kasparov tries to play the 
perfect move, whereas the computer's just play- 
ing pretty good moves, but as long as Kasparov 
makes one mistake, those pretty good moves 
could be enough. Striving for perfection is so 


much more inspiring to me. The computer just 
looks for the move that increases the number 
of points that it has on its little box in the cor- 
ner, and sometimes that results in moves that 
are very unaesthetic. 


Rubin: And then there’s the whole psycholog- 
ical aspect of the game. 

Shahade: The more you use psychology, the 
better. The more you think about what your 
opponent’s thinking, what your opponent 
wants, that your opponent is also nervous— 
those are good things to think about. Because 
it's true. That's the way it is. You're not the only 
one playing. There's someone there with an ego 
who is also playing you. 


Rubin: How stressful is playing? 

Shahade: It’s a crazy amount of stress, especial- 
ly because I get into time pressure. Sometimes 
I feel like I've taken years off my life after a 
game. I'm like “What am I doing to myself?” 
because of the time pressure, because I escalate 
things, because you know that you can make a 
really dumb move and lose the game in a sec- 
ond. And I think people are addicted to the 


intensity, like people who are drama queens in 
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Shahade executes the Double Palm Glare, a technique made famous 


relationships. It’s a drama thing. You just can’t 
help yourself even though you know it’s not the 
best way to go. 


Rubin: Is your chess personality different from 
your real life personality? 
Shahade: For me, it’s pretty consistent. I like 
fireworks and intensity on the board and off 
the board. I’m young and I’m living in New 
York. I mean, what else? 


Rubin: Is there anything you want to say to 
people who don't play chess and are interested 
in learning? } 

Shahade: You don’t have to be smart. I should- 
nt let out that secret, huh? I try to perpetuate 
this myth of my intelligence. It helps to be 
smart, but really it’s like a language in a lot of 
ways. It’s more about immersion and just play- 
ing and liking it. If you have an attraction to it, 
then that probably means you're good at it. 


Rubin: Is there anything you think might sur- 
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prise people who aren't yet interested in play- 
ing chess? Something worth finding in the 
game? 

Shahade: One thing that makes chess so com- 
pelling is the delicate balance between tactics 
and strategy, intuition and calculation, figur- 
ing things and realizing that you can't figure 
things out and that you have to rely on your 
intuition. I think that that balance is really 
interesting and can appeal to any level, espe- 
cially at the high level. There’s also an aesthet- 
ic ser sibility, like a positional sense. All this 
strategic or positional thinking is kind of an 
aesthetic feeling. Like, I can’t say that my 
knight is better here than there, but I can kind 
of feel that it’s better. So I think that everyone 
thinks about chess as something for mathe- 
maticians because of the calculation, but I 
think that it's also something that could 
appeal to artists because of these aesthetic 
considerations. 


Rubin: Any thoughts on what it's like to win 
and what it’s like to lose? 

Shahade: They're very specific emotions. You 
don't feel grief when you lose. It’s more like 
wrenching incompetence or something like 
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In March, Shahade (right) played a demonstration match against Irina Krush (left), another top U.S. player, in the Viewing Room, an art gallery in Manhattan, New York. 


“How could I be so dumb?” And that’s always 
a nice time to talk to someone who doesn't 
know what chess is. Winning is a very specific 
feeling too. It’s almost like euphoria, but it’s 
more even-keeled than that. It’s just like a gen- 
eral kind of feeling good about yourself. 


Rubin: Is there a phase of the game that’s your 
favorite? 

Shahade: I like middlegames. I’m probably 
best at them, but I also like the simplicity of 
endgames. Like, before I was talking about 
that tension between the tactics and the strat- 
egy; in endgames it’s ‘pure tactics because you 
actually know what’s going on. And I find that 
comforting sometimes. The opening is kind of 
stressful because you know if you're playing at 
a professional level someone might play an 
opening that you're not comfortable with and 
that’s actually a weakness in my playing. I’m 
too stressed out about the opening. In the back 
of your mind somewhere you're worried that 
you'll make the wrong move and you'll just 
have to suffer the whole game. I don’t think it’s 
anyone's favorite stage, actually. 


Rubin: Have you noticed any traits that are 
common to chess players? 

Shahadé: The ability to concentrate. They're 
usually pretty rational, logic-minded people. 
There are certain ways in which they're intelli- 
gent. A lot of skepticism, too. Not a lot of new 
age or super-religious people in chess. A lot of 
atheists, a lot of rational people. Maybe 
because a lot of players are from the Soviet 
Union, and you might have to play on Saturday 
or Sunday. Playing chess doesn't seem to go 
very well with being super religious or spiritu- 
al, it seems like an existential pursuit, like “I 
don’t know what to do with my life, I’m just 
going to enjoy this very beautiful and decadent 
game.” There are exceptions. Duchamp was a 
great chess player. He was fanatically interest- 
ed in it. He was obsessed with movement, and 
thought that the movement of the pieces in the 
minds of chess players was pure and beautiful. 


Rubin: If you could change the way chess is 
integrated into life and what the scene is like, 
what would you like to see happen? 

Shahade: I would like to see more women. I 
would like more diverse chess activities, like 
the match that Irina and I played. To develop a 
chess culture, we need to have people who are 
interested in chess not just for the sake of being 
great competitors, because that takes a huge 
amount of time and effort. But there are other 
ways that it can be interesting, either as a spec- 
tacle, or for its psychological and philosophical 
potential. Chess used to have more of a tradi- 
tion in the artistic community, and I'd like to 
see that come back. I'd like to see it on ESPN. 
I really think we've got ourselves quite the anti- 
intellectual culture right now. I like the idea of 
encouraging a more intellectual culture. Chess 
is a model for that. 


Rubin: What's your strategy for teaching chess 
to young girls? 

Shahade: Well, it’s really hard. Say you have 
two or even four hours a week with a group of 
kids. That's not a lot of time if they're really 
going to get into chess. The most important 
thing is to get them to feel those end-in-them- 
selves tat I spoke of earlier. Just feeling shivers 
or pleasure from a certain position, where they 
suddenly sce a beautiful sacrifice. So if 1 can get 
that glint in their eyes that's a very important 


thing, because maybe they've never felt that 
way about something before. Even if they don't 
stay with chess forever, maybe they’ll be able to 
recognize that feeling in something else. 


Rubin: You talk a lot about the aesthetic aspect 
of chess. Are you an artist? You are a writer. 
What role does writing play for you? 
Shahade: I love writing. One thing that I defi- 
nitely have in writing that maybe chess has 
helped me with is the ability to recognize those 
zone moments. Like when you're really focused 
and you're just writing and like an hour later 
you're like “Wow, I really got some work done, 
cool.” I recognize how to get there and how to 
keep going. I don't really identify as a chess 
player or a writer or an artist. It’s for other peo- 
ple to make that decision. 


Rubin: I’m curious about those moments in 
chess relating to the moments in writing. 
Shahade: Oh, yeah. In moments in art appre- 


- ciation, or in relationships or anything. 


Rubin: So it almost taps you into a visceral 
acknowledgment of when you're in the zone or 
when you're onto something. 

Shahade: Exactly. I think it’s sexy. I don’t like 
anything that’s not sexy. Sometimes, I’m read- 
ing something and I can’t figure out why I 
don’t like it and then I realize that there’s no 
sex in it at all. And it's not really sex, but a kind 
of passion. Sex is just a more controversial way 
to put it. 


Rubin: Maybe that’s why Garry Kasparov 
doesn’t like those end game positions you were 
talking about. 

Shahade: Maybe. Yeah. Garry Kasparov has 
more energy than anyone. Even in photos you 
can tell he takes up so much space, so much 
energy—it’s like rays of light emanating. In my 
book, I talk a lot about genius. I feel like there’s 
an overestimation of genius, which is connect- 
ed with the idea that to be a chess champion, 
you have to have genius. I’m against the con- 
cept of genius. I’m not saying that genius does- 
n't exist, but I’m really wary of overestimating 
it, because I think by overestimating genius 
you kind of underestimate everybody’s ability 
to excel at the things that they're passionate 
about. 

When you say “that person’s a genius,” it’s 
mythologizing, like “let’s just put this person 
up here and not try to understand what got 
them there.” I think it’s much more interesting 
to ask “what kind of passion does Garry 
Kasparov have to have so much energy and put 
it all into this game and then also exude it out- 
ward,” rather than to say “yeah, well he’s kind 
of like a freak genius.” It disadvantages women 
too, overestimating genius. Historically, 
“genius” is etymologically a male word, a 
Roman god that watches over man and his 
work. If you think that genius is really impor- 
tant and that it overrides any circumstances, 
then if you unpack that a little bit, you're also 
saying, “Well, why haven't more women risen 
above it? They must just not be geniuses.” 
Whereas really that’s kind of a mythology and 
they weren't given those opportunities. That’s 
another reason I think women in China are so 
good, because I think that that mythology 
doesn’t figure in as prominently there. 


Rubin: What purpose do you think the con- 
struction of the concept of genius serves? 
Shahade: Well, Julia Kristeva, a feminist theo- 
rist, wrote that we invented genius so as not to 
die of equality. There’s something very roman- 
tic about thinking that some people are 
endowed with these magical gifts. And I'm also 
kind of excited by the mythology of it, but I 
find it even more exciting to think about it in 
terms of passion and not in terms of genius. I 
think it’s a much more positive way of looking 
at it. 


Rubin: What is it about chess that makes it 
such a great outlet for passion? Is it tangled up 
in the violence and competition inherent in 
chess? Some people would look at chess and 
say “That's not sexy. It's just people moving lit- 
tle things around.” 

Shahade: It’s a pretty self-contained thing, and 
you're pouring all your energy into it. 


Rubin: Do you find that after a game is over 
you can walk away from it very easily, or does it 
haunt you? Especially if you've lost? 

Shahade: Oh it haunts, it haunts. That's why 
it’s really nice to have a lot of friends in and out 
of the chess world. If I've had a really terrible 
game I just try to hang out with some non- 
chess players, because they won't understand. I 
can enter into another universe. No, it’s really 
hard. I've had some really bad times ... it’s not 
like a deep depression. It's just like a lingering 
annoyance, like a toothache. 


Rubin: Do you find you're underestimated for 
being a girl? 
Shahade: No, because most people will know 
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he one thing known about Weldon 
i Kees by almost anyone who's heard of 
him, even those who have never read 
one of his poems or stories or seen one of his 
paintings, is that, early in the morning of July 
19, 1955, his 1954 Plymouth was found, keys 
still in the ignition, in the sightseers’ parking 
lot at the northern end of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Next to it was a car belonging to a 
salesman who had taken the time to leave a 
note apologizing for his imminent plunge into 
the waters of San Francisco Bay. There was no 
note in Kees’ car. 

During the previous few days, beset by 
debts and a sense of mid-life stasis and depres- 
sion which his Dexedrine habit no longer alle- 
viated, the 41-year-old Kees had spoken alter- 
nately of suicide and of vanishing into Mexico; 
indeed, he'd been fascinated by the fate of 
Ambrose Bierce since his schooldays. After the 
car was found, the difference of opinion among 
his friends and family regarding what he'd cho- 
sen was about evenly split. How does James 
Reidel, a Cincinnati poet and translator, 
answer the question in his new book, the first 
biography of Kees and the result of over twen- 
ty years’ research? 

But first, some words about why Kees’ life 
and work are still of interest, almost fifty years 
later. Weldon Kees was born in 1914 in 
Nebraska, the only child of fairly affluent par- 


VANISHED ACT 


ents; his father co-owned a company that made 
varied iron products, from window hinges to 
ice skates. Kees learned from his parents an 
immaculate sense of dress. Every extant photo- 
graph (including the twenty-four reproduced 
in this book) finds him looking as if he had 
stepped out of a magazine advertisement of the 
period, usually sporting clothes of an English 
cut, his hair and (after 1940) mustache always 
precisely groomed, with steady gaze and dark 
good looks. (Had he been taller and blonder, 
he might have well have followed the path of 
his childhood friend. Spangler Brugh, who 
became better known as actor Robert Taylor.) 


John and Sarah Kees also encouraged their 
son’s interest in literature and the arts. As a 
child, he acquired a puppet theater, foreshad- 
owing the interests that would dominate what 
may have been his last year. 

Kees attended three colleges, graduating 
from the University of Nebraska where he 
joined the group around The Prairie Schooner, 
in those days the most advanced of the literary 
magazines based in academia. In that maga- 
zine appeared the first of the forty stories he 
wrote between 1934 and 1942; during that 
time as well he wrote four or five novels. Kees’ 
fiction was so admired by editor Edward J. 


Mark PRICE 


O’Brien that he dedicated his final Best 
American Stories collection to the young writer. 
However, until poet Dana Gioia assembled 
The Ceremony & Other Stories in 1983, this part 
of his work received little attention. 

Kees’ stories generally take place in a 
Midwestern setting and often describe some 
petty cruelty or frustrating routine involving 
waitresses, librarians, store clerks, and the 
occasional professor or bohemian. The tone 
and style of the stories is usually low-key and 
distantly melancholy. At times the reader is 
reminded of the less demonstrative Sherwood 
Anderson, or of Ring Lardner’s darker side; 
elsewhere, the stories seem to anticipate the 
“minimalism” of Raymond Carver and 
Frederick Barthelme. (All Kees’ novels have 
been lost except Fall Quarter, a story of acade- 
mia which adds a certain black humor to the 
mood of the stories; this book had the bad luck 
to start making the rounds of publishers the 
week before Pearl Harbor, and it was not until 
1990 that a small press issued it.) 

Having hit an impasse where the reception 
of his fiction was concerned, Kees simply aban- 
doned it and concentrated his efforts on the 
poems he had begun writing in 1937, around 
the time of his marriage to Ann Swan, a col- 
lege classmate. (One drawback of Reidel’s 
book is its sketchy depiction of Ann Kees, 
whose rather withdrawn and asocial personali- 
ty was combined with an evident intelligence 
and a wit as understated, yet acute, as her hus- 
band’s. What there is about her in the biogra- 
phy seems to indicate that her advice and judg- 
ment had much to do with shaping Kees’ work, 
though her assistance is rarely documented 
since it was given in person rather than by let- 
ter as was the case with Kees’ other sounding 
board, his friend Norris Getty.) 

Most of Weldon Kees’ 135 poems, the 
work on which his reputation primarily rests, 
were issued in three collections in his lifetime 
and first collected by Donald Justice in a limit- 
ed edition in 1960. These poems were admired 
by Conrad Aiken, Malcolm Cowley, and Allen 
Tate among his elders; Howard Nemeroy and 
Hayden Carruth, of his own generation; 
Joseph Brodsky, David Wojahn, and David 
Lehman, in the generations succeeding his. 
(His picture graces the wall of Dana Gioia’s 
office at the National Endowment for the Arts; 


hard to guess what Kees, an admirer of Adlai 
Stevenson and Randolph Bourne, and a fre- 
quent seeker of grant money, would have made 
of that.) 

The combination of tragic despair and dry 
humor in Kees’ poetry, presented with a mini- 
mum of rhetorical flourish, makes it the most 
genuine successor of Pound and Eliot’s early 
work, but even that doesn’t indicate its quality. 
Though somewhat more dramatic in language 
than is usual with Kees, “Small Prayer,” here 
quoted in its entirety, conveys his sensibility: 


Change, move, dead clock, that this 
fresh day 

May break with dazzling light to these 
sick eyes. 

Burn, glare, old sun, so long unseen, 

That time may find its sound again, and 
cleanse 

What ever it is that a wound remembers 

After the healing ends. 
But even here Kees met with frustration. 


Despite the respect he received from his fellow 
literary friends—an extraordinarily wide-rang- 
ing group, from the Harper's Bazaar crowd to 
Partisan Review to the proto-Beats—and 
despite excellent reviews and good sales for a 
volume of poetry, The Fall of the Magicians, to 
this day Kees’ only book issued by a major, 
non-academic trade publisher, went gut of 
print in less than a year when Harcourt pur- 
chased Reynal & Hitchcock in 1947. (Indeed, 
before that happened, the book was chosen as 
the first selection of the short-lived Poetry 
Book-of-the-Month Club—yes, such a thing 
once existed.) But Harcourt turned down a fol- 
low-up collection and Kees spent seven ener- 
vating years looking for a publisher until his 
last collection, partially underwritten by his 
parents, was issued by a small West Coast press 
a few months before his car was found. 

Such a life is bound to drive any writer to 
desperation and Kees’ way of handling it was to 
put aside being a writer, apart from reviewing. 
He had befriended a group of painters who 
were soon to gain national, then international 
notice as the Abstract Expressionist - group. 
Affiliating himself with the more mythopoeic 
among them (William Baziotes, Adolph 
Gottlieb and Robert Motherwell), Kees began 


making his own watercolors and oils, and with- 
in a year he was exhibiting his work alongside 
theirs. Some of Kees’ work was sold; he solidi- 
fied his artistic affiliations during two summers 
in Provincetown; and for a moment it looked 
as if he might enter the public eye alongside 
such colleagues as Mark Rothko and Jackson 
Pollock. But in 1950, just as Life magazine was 
arranging for a group photo of these artists, 
Kees, seemingly fulfilling what Truman 
Capote had told him two years before (“I can 
tell from the way you act you don’t want to be 
a success”), picked up stakes with his wife and 
left for the West Coast. 

They settled in San Francisco, suffering 
then as now from a sense of not receiving its 
due as a cultural center. In Provincetown, Kees 
had in a short time become a dominant figure 
in the town’s summertime cultural life, putting 
together exhibitions and staging panel discus- 
sions, and making himself the center of events 
in a way he never did in Manhattan, where he 
functioned as more of a wry observer at parties. 
During his first few years in the Bay Area, he 
returned to work on his poetry and, adding cats 
and an upright piano to his home, further 
developed his strong interest in ragtime and 
1920s-era jazz. He found work as a photogra- 
pher and researcher at the Langley Porter 
Psychiatric Clinic, where, working alongside 
Gregory Bateson and Jurgen Ruesch, he made 
films and collaborated on a book exploring 
“nonverbal communication’"—the way in 
which people make a statement by decorating 
rooms or wearing clothes. 

But such work, though it had its fulfill- 
ments, was only moderately remunerative, and 
Kees started to devote more and more of his 
efforts to work that would generate quick 
income, such as screenwriting and songwriting. 
With the sudden collapse of his marriage to 
Ann in July 1954 following her breakdown, 
Kees’ previous existence of quiet desperation 
took on a more hectic tone as he consumed 
amphetamines continuously and spent twenty- 
hour days stretching himself out in dozens of 
directions—collaborating on radio shows (with 
a young Pauline Kael), theatrical reviews (with 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti and a still-unknown 
Phyllis Diller), screenplays (with the fine, now 
forgotten novelist Vincent McHugh), jazz and 
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open readings at the Painted Bride. He 

read a poem that had the speaker looking 
into a mirror. As the speaker shifts slightly, his 
image lags slightly behind. Fascinated, he plays 
with the phenomenon. His projected image is 
not in synch with his actual self. This poem 
didn't survive posterity, ended up in the trash 
along with most of his other old poems, but I 
always remembered the creepiness of the 
image. In a recent poem, on describing a 
woman in a café sketching series of self por- 
traits, he comments: 


l= Linh Dinh at one of those marathon 


Multiplied by an infinity of angles, the 

human face is really a kaleidoscope, an 
infinity of 

faces, and it is truly a miracle we can 
recognize each 

other (or ourselves) at all. 


Linh watches himself and the world with 
morbid interest and incredulity, making notes 
on his observations, which become his poems. 
There is not a drop of sentimentality in Linh’s 
writing. I would almost call his stance clinical, 
but for his sharp sense of humor. His language 
is impeccable. His vocabulary and usage is bril- 
liant. With fascinated detachment and great 
control, he depicts places and events, shifting 
easily between magnified reality and sharply 
focused surreality. His images are most often 
harsh and unsettling, even in their eloquence. 


I was born astride a suckling pig. 
Inside this pig was a fancy mirror 
With instructions scratched into it 
on how to slaughter a suckling pig, 


he writes in the poem “Nativity”. In “Academy 
of Fine Arts” he writes: 


Seeing a dog walking around with its 
tail upturned, its asshole exposed, I 
feel infinitely superior. I am a man, 
after all, and 
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do not walk around with my asshole 
exposed. Even with my pants down, 
my asshole would not be exposed. 


The poem “The Foxhole” begins: 


“Oh, great,” she yells, “a fox hole!” and 
jumps right in. And just in time, too, 
because a shell immediately explodes a 
few 

feet away, throwing a clump of dirt on 
her head. She is bunched up like a 
mummy, but not too uncomfortable, a 
woman in 

the flush of youth squatting in a ready- 
made fox hole. 


He is highly attentive but not at all affection- 
ate. It’s what rattles you as you read his poems 
and stories. 

In an old account of his passage from his 
homeland during the fall of Saigon, another 
that ended up in the dustbin, he tells about his 
harrowing stopover in China as they waited for 
the go-ahead to continue on to the United 
States. There is an awful self-consciousness of 
being dressed wrong, in fashions half-learned 
from American soldiers, platform shoes with 
pants too short. It was obvious to him that he 
and the people he traveled with were suddenly 
all wrong. It was embarrassing and infuriating. 
As his writing, which had always been sharp, 
became more honed and flawless, he was able 
to identify this feeling in almost anything he 
turned his sights to. People are either ridicu- 
lous and ill-fitting or they are not worth men- 
tioning at all. Absurdities exist everywhere. 
Once we were hanging out at McGlinchey’s 
and he became enraged because someone at 
the next table was wearing gold chains on top 
of a button down shirt. 

“Look at him. He looks so fucking stupid. 
Why the fuck would he wear that shit?” 

I laughed and told him to calm down. 
“Since when are you the arbiter of fashion?” I 
asked. He always wore the bohemian uniform, 


painted-up jeans and a serviceable shirt. His 
head was closely shaved. He squinted behind 
his unrimmed glasses. He sat at the bars most 
frequented by artists, McGlinchey’s, Frank's, 
Fergie’s, and drank cheap beer. 

At a certain point, his intensity as a writer 
and artist was bolstered by a new interest in 
professionalism. How was he going to navigate 
his way towards supporting himself without 
painting houses or cleaning apartments? He 
asked me to co-edit a literary and arts journal. 
Although we both had misgivings about the 
title, we called it the Drunken Boat in order to 
placate the publisher, a bartender at his latest 
watering hole. The 
primary mission of 
the project was to 
publish and pro- 
mote our own work 
and to connect with 
other writers on our 
own terms. It would 
serve as a calling 
card to gain us 
entry into the liter- 
ary world. We also 
ferreted out other 
poets, published 
essays and found 
writings, and print- 
ed black and white 
reproductions of 
artists, images. A 
year into publica- 
tion, with six issues 
under our belts, 
Linh decided to 
abandon the project 
in favor of moving 
forward with his 
own work. I was disappointed, but it was so 
clearly his aesthetic driving the publication that 
it would have been fruitless for me to continue 
it on my own. 

At times I worried that he was teetering on 
true insanity, swinging between sleepless 
euphoria and a deep dark brood. He either 
lived “in the house of light” or “in the dump- 
ster.” I would show up for work in the morning 
and find him sitting on my doorstep. “What 
time do you open this place? I've been here 
since five o'clock.” Then he would hand me 
poems to read or tell me some revelation. Once 
he was all excited that he could suddenly read 
Spanish, as if a light had been shed on the 
page. When he won the Pew Fellowship in 
1993, he became intensely involved in painting 
large canvasses, which were not received well, 
and finally spent most of his time in bars drink- 
ing and stewing. He referred to the Pew as sub- 


Dinh with with his wife, Diem, in Certaldo, Italy 


sidized alcoholism. We began to grow apart 
during this time and, with an air of superiority, 
I wondered what would happen to him, as I lit 
out in favor of a domestic lifestyle that would 
later erode beneath me. 

Even as Linh became more respected in 
the arts community, he grew more disaffected. 
It became gradually apparent to him that the 
source of his discomfort was a matter of race 
and racism. He felt alienated from both the 
predominately white arts community and the 
immigrant Vietnamese community. He was 
noticeably different than the other immigrants, 
his countrymen on Eighth Street, with their 
tight pants, bright 
shirts, and layered 
haircuts. The pro- 
prietor of the 
Vietnamese phar- 
macy where he 
bought a certain 
salve for his hands, 
dried and raw from 
the chemicals in 
paint, called him 
“the Professor,” 
because his intellect 
was so apparent. 
(The poet 
Etheridge Knight, 
a friend and early 
admirer of Linh’s, 
also called him “the 
Professor.”) He 
jokingly told people 
that he had given 
up his squatting 
rights. At the same 
time, he became 
more ill at ease as 
his drinking buddies from the Philadelphia 
College of Art, where he was a painting stu- 
dent, would eventually leak some offensive slur 
in a barstool conversation. I have always called 
him “Lynn,” being too self-conscious to 
attempt. the Vietnamese pronunciation, the 
soft ng at the back of the throat. Of the two 
camps, I thought of him as one of us. 
In 1995, he returned to Vietnam for five 
weeks, his first time back since his escape when 
he was 11 years old. He described it as an 
exhausting experience. There were no bound- 
aries between people and events, none of the 
neat delineations we have here. In my smug- 
ness, I figured he had returned to the U.S. for 
good, that he had gotten something out of his 
system. He seemed indigenous to my city. | 
wanted him to stay. 

In establishing an aesthetic framework for 
the Drunken Boat, Linh often used the word 
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provincialism. He meant this in a literal sense, 
rather than the derogatory sense that I natu- 
rally attach to it. “About being provincial,” he 
explained to me in a recent email, “I think that 
a writer should have an intimate relationship 
with a place, let it get under his skin, know it 
over time.” It’s interesting how words are fil- 
tered through our own experiences, how they 
take on nuances. I tend to associate provincial- 
ism with a sort of snow globe image of the 
world. This place, Philadelphia, is where I 
exist. For me, it is both finite and infinite. The 
rest of the world is a story that I am told, a 


fairy tale. Linh’s reading of the word is closer | 


to the dictionary definition. “I am not advo- 
cating provincialism over cosmopolitanism,” 
he went on to tell me. “I'm only emphasizing 
that a writer should know at least one place 
really well.” 

In 1999, Linh moved back to Viet Nam. 
He became part of the literati there, married 
and lived with his wife, Diem, in a seven-by- 
eleven foot room. His career as a writer gained 
momentum here in the states, but the govern- 
ment considered his work to be too decadent 
and reactionary to be distributed in Viet Nam. 
His first book, Fake House, was confiscated at 
the post office when he went to pick up his 
author's copy. “In essence, the Vietnamese are 
not allowing me to read a book I wrote,” he 
told a friend. “I’m an author without a book!" 
He and Diem have since moved to Certaldo, a 
small town in Italy. He continues to write pro- 
lifically and sends me poems so quickly after I 
ask him for them that I imagine he is con- 
stantly at his keyboard. It is his third country, 
third continent of residence. In “The Self- 
Portaitist of Signa,” he is: 


leaning against the bar holding a 

Peroni, my fourth or fifth, and sur- 
rounding me are 

middle-aged men in rumpled suits 
downing shots of 

amaro. The potato chips and peanuts are 
actually free. 


In his poem “Costa San Giorgio,” he 
reports that 


The thin sky provides the only 
relief from claustrophobia. 


He also sends me found poems culled 


from internet chat rooms, ridiculous in their | 


loneliness. The world is infinite and micro- 
scopic. The world is a ridiculous and lonesome 
place. 

Molly Russakoff is Poetry Editor at THE 
INDEPENDENT. 
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HUGH KENNER 


1923—2003 


H ugh Kenner, the revered scholar, crit- 
ic, essayist, and all-around erudite 
God of modernist theory, died late this 
autumn in his Athens, Georgia home at the 
age of 80. Maybe you're thinking: “Hugh 
who?” but trust me, if there’s a reason why 
we still get to read difficult folks like Joyce 
and more importantly, Ezra Pound, it’s 
mostly ‘due to the indefatigable work of 
scholars like Hugh Kenner. The guy looked 
so damned crazy and smart. And he worked. 
There are nearly thirty books and about a 
thousand essays to his name. A recent bibli- 
ography of his oeuvre totals to well over 400 
pages. From encyclopedias to Buster Keaton 
to geodesic math to the Internet, Wallace 
Stevens and Samuel Beckett, Catholicism 
and cartoons—if the topic was weird, inter- 
esting, and had some chance of fixing things 
that are wrong in the world, Kenner had 
something to say about it. Essays with 
names like “Bicycles for the Mind,” “The 
Horses of Somewhere-Between,” “More 
Double-Precision Trig Functions,” “Notes 
toward a Grammar of Disorder,” and “The 
Word as Sentence.” Kenner is best known 
for his 1973 book, The Pound Era, The 
book's 606 pages crack the code of perhaps 
the most difficult modern poem ever—The 
Cantos—and Kenner actually goes to places 
that appear in the poem and photographs 
them, to show you just how grounded in 
reality the seemingly nonsensical scattering 
of images in the poem really are. A cursory 
glance at the essay section of your local 
bookstore will show you the painfully small 
amount of Kenner currently in print. Now 
that his good friend and fellow essayist and 
writer Guy Davenport has finally gotten a 
long-deserved best-of treatment in the form 
of Shoemaker & Hoard’s compilation, The 
Death of Picasso, | say now more than ever is 
the time for Hugh Kenner to receive the 
same. Here's to you, Hugh. I’m sure there are 
libraries in Heaven too. # —ERIK B ADER 
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cabaret music. 

But such activity covered an acute isolation; 
Ann Kees withdrew into an alcoholic seclusion, 
which only ended with her death twenty years 
later. Her husband’s subsequent relationships 
were abortive. (Reidel devotes considerable 
space to examining the question of Kees’ sexu- 
ality, noting that such gay friends as James 
Broughton wondered just where his interests 
lay, but the evidence presented here indicates 
that Kees’ inclinations were heterosexual, 
though plagued by impotence.) None of his 
efforts involving music or the cinema came to 
much. He constantly had to seek money from 
his elderly parents, whose empathy for his situ- 
ation was becoming as strained as their purse- 
strings. Small wonder, then, that he finally 
decided that a choice had to be made. The last 
books he was reading, that July of 1955, are per- 
tinent: Dostoyevsky’s The Devils, with its char- 
acter Kirolov positing suicides as the only free 
men, and Unamuno’s Tragic Sense Of Life. 

In the first years after the Plymouth was 
found, it seemed that Kees would be consigned 
to the oblivion he seemed to both fear and wel- 
come. However, the University of Nebraska 
Press reissued The Collected Poems of Weldon Kees 

in 1962 and has kept the book in print ever 
since; a new edition, with a cover photo that 
thankfully does not make Kees resemble Josef 
Mengele, as was the case with the previous edi- 
tion, has just been published. The same press 
issued a Selected Short Stories last year; an anno- 
tated collection of Kees’ letters, first published 
in 1986, and an excellent companion to Reidel’s 
biography, was reprinted in paperback last sum- 
mer. In the early 1990s a boomlet of interest in 
Kees in England led to a BBC documentary 


and a well-received Faber edition of Collected | 


Poems. Though it seems likely that Kees’ work 


is destined to remain appreciated by a minority | 
consisting, for the most part, of those old | 


enough to understand the gravity and dignity of 
his best work, and keen enough to see the 
metaphysical wit that is its figure in the carpet 
(to use one of Kees’ favorite expressions), that 
minority seems to be slowly increasing sather 
yet compactly written book will surely add to 
that number. One of its best qualities, in fact 
(and one Kees would have appreciated) is that 
for all the care and effort the biographer has 
taken, the book is not overwhelmed by data, 
and even the most tempting tangents Reidel 
could have pursued are put aside. Even where 
the last great puzzle of Kees’ life is concerned, 
speculation is kept to a minimum. 

And as for that puzzle: in his introduction 
Reidel mentions the legions of stories from 
those (from Pete Hamill on down) who claim 
to have seen Weldon Kees, usually in Mexico, 
since July 1955, stories, almost to a person, 
from people who never knew Kees before his 
disappearances. “For me,” Reidel states, “the 
case is closed and long has been.” And his 
whole book (as well as a recent interview) 
makes clear that he has decided that the over- 
whelming preponderance of evidence can only 
lead to a conclusion that Kees decided to 
ignore the possible damage to his wardrobe 
and stepped off the railing of the bridge... 

As I said, almost to a person. Because in 
the last pages, Reidel cites two stories. The 
first, which closes his book, is the account of a 
woman who was a 7-year-old girl when her 
mother and stepfather often hosted Kees in 
their home in the last year of his visible exis- 
tence. In 1962, that girl, by then 14 years old, 
was in Preservation Hall in New Orleans wait- 
ing for clarinetist George Lewis, always a Kees 
favorite, to go on. She saw her parents’ old 
friend enter with a tall blonde. She turned to 
her father (who did not know the poet) and 
said, “Daddy, it’s Weldon Kees,” turned, and 
pointed—but the man and his companion had 
vanished. 

Well, Reidel has stated in an interview 
since the book’s publication that that anecdote 
was there to provide a happy ending. But that 
still doesn't explain how it is that the book 
describes the critic Hugh Kenner, who met 
Kees during the latter's visits to his parents in 
Santa Barbara, running into the writer at that 

city’s public library a week or so after the 
Plymouth was found. (Kenner did not hear of 
Kees’ disappearance until the following month, 
and had no idea that his friend, who seemed 
preoccupied with something and who chatted 
only briefly, was supposed to be a missing per- 
son.) As Dr. Watson notes in one or another of 


those stories that the youthful Kees read back | 


in Nebraska, “this singular case [...] is still 


involved in some mystery.” The mystery may or | 
i} 


may not be cleared up, but Kees’ singularity is 
well demonstrated by his small but painstak- 
ingly wrought and uncompromised work in 
poetry, fiction, and painting. And Reidel’s 
book is indispensable to an understanding of 
how it was achieved. # 

Robert Nedelkoff has contributed to Raygun, 
The Baffler, GQ, and McSweeney's, and appears 
in the two-disc DVD release of the documentary 
Stone Reader. He /ives in Silver Spring, Maryland. 


PHIL CARTER AFTER DAS DAMEN 


The Trials of Sisyphus Banana Peel 


a 


Al 


t first glance, you wouldn't think Phil 
A Carter is the only bassist in the world 

ever sued by Michael Jackson. Quiet 
and unassuming, dressed all in black with long 
hair and a goatee, Phil looks more like a poet 
or a philosopher than an archenemy of the 
"King of Pop." And at first listen, you would 
never imagine Phil Carter was one-fourth of a 
post-punk legend one critic described as “the 
loudest band he'd ever seen.” The opening 
track to Phil’s self-released album, Sisyphus 
Banana Peel, is soft and thoughtful—a delicate 
homage to the virtues of a quiet morning. 

But fifteen minutes into the Sisyphus 
Banana Peel release party, Phil’s fiercely calm 
revolution takes shape: Armed with devoted 
fans and a loose collective of Philadelphia 
artists and musicians, Phil Carter is redefining 
“Do It Yourself” as a joyful uprising against the 
corporate domination of rock. 

Carter began his musical career with five 
tumultuous years as the bassist for Das Damen. 
Raised on the Beatles and the Rolling Stones, 
but equally influenced by 1960s acid rock, 
1970s arena metal and 1980s post-punk, Phil 
and three, friends, from,.NYU. started playing 
small New: York puak clubs igs Jas Jamen| im 
1985. The band quickly gained a reputation for 
their, high-decibel stage shows, when’ club 
owners on some midwestern tour dates literal- 


BY BEN WYSKIDA 


Cy 


Jim Testa 


= 
Das Damen circa 1985, Phil Carter ts third from left. 


ly pulled the plug when the volume went too 
high. Das Damen caught a break when Sonic 
Youth's Thurston Moore checked out a show 
in late 1985, and impressed with their skill as 
well as their volume signed the band to his 
"Ecstatic Peace" label and released their six- 
song EP, Jupiter's Eye. 

In 1986 they were picked up by the grand- 
daddy of American punk, SST Records, and 
toured Europe with Living Colour. Jupiter's 
Eye and its follow-up, Triskaidekaphobe, were 
selling well, and Das Damen was drawing 
favorable comparisons to Hiisker Di and their 
other SST label-mates. 

“We were never trying to make money or 
get famous,” Carter said, “We just wanted our 
music heard.” 

Ready for an even bigger stage, Das 
Damen pushed their sound further while 
recording Marshmellow Conspiracy, their four- 
song EP, in 1988. On one song the group bor- 
rowed a clip off Magical Mystery Tour, rein- 
venting the track as a wild psychedelic epic. 
The unique interpretation of the Beatles’ stan- 
dard wasn't a publicity stunt or a statement: 
Das. Damen was just staying true to the atti- 
jude.ofithe time.scoinonsy orl) a nscale 
: 51, “80s: post-punk was all about taking what 
you like and assembling it in a new context,’ 
said Carter. “We took music that meant some- 


thing to us and we found new meaning in the 
work. George Harrison would have liked it, I 
think” 

Unfortunately for Das Damen, they also 
changed the song’s name. "Song for Michael 
Jackson to $ell" quickly caught the attention of 
music industry attorneys, and Jackson—who 
by that point had outbid Paul McCartney for 
the rights to his own music—was not amused. 
The album and its masters were destroyed, and 
SST dropped Das Damen. 

Although the group managed two more 
recordings, the lawsuit had taken its toll. Das 
Damen lost their best chance with 
Marshmellow Conspiracy, and without a label 
the group couldn't make ends meet. Das 
Damen was done. 

The band wasn't around a year later when 
grunge hit, but the early-1990s fusion of loud 
guitars and youthful anger was undeniably 
influenced by their work, and groups from 
Cibo Matto to Guided by Voices still mention 
Das Damen's lasting influence in interviews. 

Fifteen years later, Phil Carter is fronting a 
six-piece band, nearly screaming the vocals to 
“Driving Around” and playing rock for the first 
time in a decade. A master of fourteen instru- 
ments—from 16th century classical percussion 
to the upright bass—Phil has taught music and 
teleased two solo albums since leaving Das 
Damen. 

“I was trying to reconcile my community 
and talk to friends I hadn't spoken to in years. 
We were trying to make beauty out of suffer- 
ing, really.” Recording in six different venues, 
(everywhere from a former telemarketing 
office in South Philly to the rectory First 
Unitarian Church, where Sisyphus keyboardist 
John Herrick plays the organ on Sundays) 
Carter spent eight months piecing the album 
together, note by note. 

The result: the low-fi Sisyphus Banana Peel, 
fourteen intricately produced and layered 
tracks that blend styles as broad as classic and 
indie rock with textured djembe, organ and 
piano. This easy-going, loose and mostly mid- 
tempo album is decidedly charming, veering in 
style from track tg track; but always connecting 
hack to, its) basic thesis; that: thers.ig,beauty,an 
the everyday experience of,our lives, i 

While moments on the album are reminis- 
cent of Carter's bombastic roots in Das 


Damen, much of Sisyphus Banana Peel is play- 
ful and relaxing, spanning the sounds of rock 
from the 1960s to the present. Like Wilco’s 
Yankee Hotel Foxtrot, each track on Sisyphus 
seems to inhabit its own world, tied together in 
spirit but not style. Some of the worlds are 
strange, like “Lysistrata,” an organ-driven 
eight-minute anti-war epic, (The chorus: 
"Peace has such a lovely bottom") while other 
worlds are sweet, like the beautiful Sweet 
Nothings, which features some of the album's 
strongest melodies. 

Sisyphus is hard to categorize—and in 
many ways that’s the point. : 

“What we hear in the world is just a frac- 
tion of the music that exists...ismy album 
indie? Yes, it’s independent. But indie doesn't 
mean that anymore. There isn’t even a refer- 
ence in our culture to explain music that isn't 
labeled by genre and owned.” 

Tossing aside an address book full of music 
industry contacts and pseudo-celebrities, 
Carter chose not to pursue record label atten- 
tion and to push Sisyphus Banana Peel as a self- 
produced grassroots effort. For a Magnet 
Magazine sampler CD, Carter chose Rodin to 
state his case. Amidst the bombast of Blink- 
182 sound-alikes, Rodin stands out on the 
sampler for its soft melody and its harsh mes- 
sage..."How many times do we have to tell 
them that cruelty is not strength?” 

For the album's release, Sisyphus Banana 
Peel ignored the bar scene in favor of an exu- 
berant community happening at the aptly 
named Underground Art Museum, a cav- 
ernous, sloping storefront at 521 S. Fourth 
Street, just off South Street. Carter painted the 
enormous windows with a flood of yellow, 
writing only the album title and building a 
playful confusion among passers-by. 

Through events like the release party, 
Carter is using Sisyphus Banana Peel as an 
organizing tool. Featuring an installation of 
stained glass, digital images and sculpture, the 
release party was the first in a series of events 
planned for “the Peel” in the coming months. 

Carter also hopes that posting MP3 tracks 
from, the, album, online, will attract listeners. 
‘Sqmehoy, I will, continue tomake, music,” he 
said. “I just hope people see the possibility in 
creating their own media.” 

Granted, after spending years on the road 


and seeing an album crushed in the gloved 
hand of the King of Pop, Carter's new gig in a 
musty South Street basement must seem a long 
way from nearly punching out a Beastie Boy in 
a fight for rehearsal space. But Carter certainly 
doesn’t mind, and Sisyphus Banana Peel seems 
to tell us that none of that really matters any- 
way. “There are no concrete images” Carter 
writes in Your Garden, “No blueprint of any 
idea ... No metaphors of magic ... to explain 
why I’m happy.” #~ 

Ben Wyskida lives in Philadelphia. His work 
has appeared in Fret Magazine, The Baltimore 
Sun, PopPolitics.com and The Mulberry Tree 
Papers. Sisyphus Banana Peel is available online 
at SisyphusBananaPeel.com or at Spaceboy Music. 
Tracks are also available for free download at 
www.philcarter.com. 
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RADIO ERIS 


tis is a little known, under-appreciated god- 
dess—the goddess of discord. Eris inadver- 
tantly started the Trojan War and is thus respon- 
sible for Homer's Iliad. The Philadelphia music 
scene is also harboring a little known, underap- 
preciated conglomeration of gods and goddess- 
es—Radio Eris. Taking as a starting point the 
hysterical exuberance of the Velvets, Patti Smith, 
and Television, Radio Eris craft discordant love- 
liness from poetry and sound. Founded by 
shamanic poetess Lora Bloom and studio vision- 
ary Matt Stevenson, Radio Eris have released 
two mind-shattering compact discs, Loralai and 
Beautiful Losers. Their live shows are cathartic 
and overpowering, a vibrant wall-of-sound incor- 
porating dance, improvisation, and spontaneous 
anarchy into a heady mix. Lora Bloom, founding 
editor of Philadelphia journal Siren's Silence and 
freelance journalist, keeps things on edge with 
ear-piercing wails, imaginative contortions, and 
gut-level diatribes. Matt Stevenson, keyboard 
virtuoso, dishes out stuttering Cale-isms and 
Eno-like washes of musical color. Dan Baker sets 
the stage aflame with piercing garage-style blue 
notes. Drum and bass provide the final link in the 
,volatile chain, searing themselves and the whole 
Rand inte asoberent whole: Radio Eris are in.the, 
process of recording their third album, and play 
out in Philly with heartening regularity. They are 
not to be missed. # —ADAM FIELED 


from CHESS page 10 

who I am. People who don't know me 
might underestimate me. But I don’t have 
time to think about those people. That's 
why I’m a chess bitch, you know? I’m not 
really bitchy. I wish I were a little bit more 
... I mean in the good ways. Like standing 
up for yourself, telling it like it is. I think I 
write that way and I play chess that way, 
but with people I can be very non-bitchy, 
avoiding confrontation. In certain ways I’m 
assertive, but I’m not as confrontational 
outside of chess as I am in chess. 


Rubin: Why do you think it’s easier to be 
confrontational within chess? 

Shahade: The rules are out there. Your 
opponent knows you'r trying to win from 
the start and they're trying to win. Whereas 
it’s always kind of a surprise when someone 
confronts you about something face to face. 


Rubin: Do you think it’s particularly hard 
for women to be confrontational in life? 
Shahade: Yeah, and that’s where the whole 
reclaiming of the word “bitch” comes from. 
Right? Women who are strong and stand 

up for themselves and try to make it to the 
top and express themselves, instead of being 
called strong and brilliant and innovative are 
often called bitchy. So that’s the whole idea 
behind bitch-empowerment. 


Rubin: Do you think the overt competitiveness 
of chess could be useful for women to be 
empowered and admit their competitiveness. 

Shahade: Yeah, it’s overt competition between 
women and men. I say this, but at the same 
time I haven't completely resolved all these 
issues, but I do know that a positive expression 
of competition is a good thing. It’s not violent. 


i, + "Re ee ~ oar bs 
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PETE’S FAMOUS PIZZA 


No on this corner of 21st and Cherry stands 
a hidden treasure, a diner so cheap, so solidly 
reliable, and so miraculously accommodating (you 
can smoke!) that to discover it is to gloat. Pete's 
serves up the best white pizza with broccoli you're 
likely to find for under ten dollars. You can mosey in 
at midnight or enjoy phenomenal breakfast bargains 


(two eggs, toast, home fries, coffee: $2.67), all served 
up by the friendliest diner matrons imaginable, the 
sort who will call you “honey” on your very first visit 
Pete's Famous Pizza is easy on the stomach and on 
the wallet. And no, Famous Pete bears no relation to 
Little Pete. #« —ADAM FIELED 


Shahade & Krush make nice. 


It’s fun. Women don’t have a lot of positive 
outlets for competition. In sports, men’s sports 
are so much more sponsored and popular, both 
casually and professionally. And chess is just 
another expression of that and that’s unfortu- 
nate. Women and men are competitive, but 
men are given more outlets to express it, and 
it’s more acceptable for men to express it. 


Rubin: How receptive is the chess world to 
feminism? 

Shahade: I definitely feel like I'm not preaching 
to the choir. If you're in a college women's liter- 
ature class, it’s so great, but at the same time 
there's this feeling like everyone's with you. 
And it’s fun, I love that feeling, or even in this 
neighborhood, you start talking about femi- 
nism or activism or how much you hate Bush 
and they're with you and that’s good. But at the 
same time, I also feel really excited to be ina 
community where people aren't that convinced 
and try to make them see things my way. 


Rubin: Women who play chess aren't feminists? 
Shahade: No. It’s hard to be. It’s such a male- 
dominated world that I think a lot of people 
with feminist beliefs get kind of grossed out. 
This didn’t happen to me, because | was not as 
feminist in sensibility when I began my chess 
career in high school. Also, I loved chess. I 
quickly found people within the chess world 
who were very nice. The overall atmosphere is 


sometimes oppressive, but of course there 
are many good people in the chess world 
who I count among my best friends. 


Rubin: How did the writing of your book 
come about? 

Shahade: The publisher saw some of the 
stuff that | wrote in Chess Life and he said 
that I had to write a book. I was already 
starting to collect some notes about women 
in chess, because there are no good books 
on women in chess and I could have used 
one when I was younger. 


Rubin: What books did you like when you 
were younger? 

Shahade: Tactics books. There was one 
book about the Polgar sisters that I 
devoured. It wasn’t even that good. It was- 
nt that long and it didn’t cover other 
women chess players or feminist theorists. 
I wanted more. If there had been some- 
thing good I would have loved it. 


Rubin: Any thoughts on Philadelphia? 
Shahade: I love Philadelphia. I really love 
Philadelphia. I love the downtown. I love 
my street. I love the sort of relaxed feel, yet 
there’s still things going on all the time. I love 
the art museum. I love the drive. I think it’s 
beautiful. It’s just like this really nice pace of 
things going on but not being totally crazy. 
Still, I love New York too. It’s different. In 
Philadelphia I feel more like I’m at home. I feel 
the most emotional allegiance to Philadelphia 
a lot of the time. It’s just one of those things 
when you meet people in New York who are 
also from Philly you automatically have this 
“Oh, we have to talk about why we love 
Philadelphia for awhile now.” 


Rubin: What do you think about what's been 
written about you so far? 

Shahade: I like having articles written about 
me. It's gratifying and nice to have a platform 
to speak from, but at the same time I’m always 
very sensitive and you have no control. Once 
you say something, or once somebody takes a 
photo of you, you have no control. I don't think 
people have much inclination to write exposés 
about female chess players because just the fact 
of their being a female chess player is strange 
in itself. There's no need to snark them, not yet 
at least. Maybe when there is, that will be when 
chess has truly made it. When I see an article 
about how arrogant and bitchy I am, then I'll 
know that just writing a story about a female 
chess player is not a novelty, # 

Nathania Rubin lives in New York City and 
writes on chess for THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE CALL OF THOUSANDS 
NOSE BREATHING 


AN EXCERPT FROM THE SHORT STORY 
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ora says the pace of these calls is 
deliberately calming. Slowly, a voice 
describes options, each designated by 


a number (for touch-tone callers, others hold 
for a live operator). The list of choices never 
includes the exact teason for the call. This too 
is deliberate. After three or four choices are 
made, one is put on hold. One assumes the 
choices are meant to narrow down the prob- 
lem, but they aren’t noted. Touch-tone callers 
are sent to the same live operator pool as the 
pulse and rotary dialers; they just arrive there 
calmer then the others; soothed by the process. 

I thought the bug, splayed out in syrupy 
clear muck with wings folded onto themselves, 
might scare off.other bugs with similar 
schemes. I was not able to test this thought. 
Though I had to crane my neck to see it, the 
presence of the corpse was too distracting. I 
was picking it off with a pink Kleenex when 
the phone rang again, informing me that I 
would soon be connected with a live operator. 

“Good day. My name is Bill. Could I have 
your first name and serial number, please?” 

“Hello, Bill. 1 have an ongoing problem, 
and it would...” 

“Your serial number, sir.” 

“T've dealt almost exclusively with live 
operator number thirty-seven, and if you could 
just connect me...” 

“I can pull up your case history if you'll just 
give me your serial number.” 

“That case history doesn’t take certain 
important details into account.” 

“It’s exhaustive.” 

“I'm sure it is. Please connect me with thir- 
ty-seven.” 

“Hold.” 

The Kleenex made the situation worse. It 
just smeared the broken wings. I would have 
changed my shirt if the phone hadn't started 
ringing right away. I would just have to meet 
with her wearing my scarecrow. 

“Good day. My name is Nora. Could I have 
your first name and serial number, please?” 

“It's me.” 

“Oh. Did you get transferred to me again?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“They're not supposed to do that.” 

“You're the only one who understands.” 

“Don't talk like 
please.” 

“500-174-8829.” 

“Thank you. How can I help you today?” 

“How have you been?” 

“My dad’s back in the hospital.” 
“I'm sorry to hear that.” 

“He won't listen to the doctors. They told 

him to stop shooting skect.” 
“But he’s retired.” 
“He's stubborn. Retired and stubborn.” 
“You were in a dream.” 


“How can I help you today, sir?” 


... Your serial number, 


BY KENNY GRONO.  - 
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“Is your supervisor around? Is that it?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You were mixing butter and detergent.” 

“Is there even anything wrong with your 
computer?” 

“Something about mosquitos.” 

“You've got bugs?” 

“The remains.” 

“It’s probably the same thing it’s been for 
weeks. Did you rem out those lines in your 
config dot sys like 1 told you to? 

“It’s scary in my config dot sys.” 

“It’s supposed to be. They don't want you 
making flippant changes” 

“But.” 

Call waiting beeped as she spoke. 

“Stubborn.” 

Nora isn’t irked by call waiting. Support opera- 
tors don't feel the urgency of telephone com- 
munication the way regular people do. They're 
paid to endure long pauses, waiting for systems 
to reboot, applications to execute. Both parties 
often leave the phone without notice. Two par- 
ties, staring at monitors with silent lines. The 
mind slowing to the speed of the processor. 

“T’ve got to get the other line.” 

Nora did not acknowledge this. The com- 
puter screen was the only light in the room. 
The sheets on my bed curled at the corners, 
exposing the flower print mattress underneath. 
I pressed the flash button on the phone and 
answered the other line. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello sir I'm calling today in regards to your 
situation a good many Americans are consuming 
near-record amounts of technology sir and all 
signs seem to say ‘this can only increase’ ...” 

“Hello?” 

SH.” 

“It’s you.” 

“Yes.” 

“I was hoping ...” 

“... the marbles in the jar can I ask you sir 
how much you currently pay for long distance 
per month? Listen, I’m sorry about that. About 
interrupting.” 

“I understand.” 

“I really shouldn't have called.” 

“Was I branded?” 

“We don’t call it that. It’s just, well, we 
seemed to connect. I wanted to talk more 
about the graveyard. I saw this special on the 
television last night. They were talking about 
this not-for-profit that refurbishes old com- 
puters for at-risk kids.” 

“Is that a euphemism?” 

“] think. Anyway, they showed pictures of a 
warchouse. Stacked on metal shelving were old 
CPUs, disk drives, keyboards, all with that worn 
in khaki color. I thought of you when I saw it.” 

The caller who interrupts another call does 
not know this. Nora's presence one flash away 
weighed on our conversation, Still water in the 


washing machine. “It’s you.” With these words 
I made learning his name even more difficult. 
We went on to talk about his favorite fruit, 
about my print shop. We discussed people's 
growing impatience with shopkeepers who 


open at odd hours, offering limited services and | 


dusty inventories. Even the few people left who 
felt obligated to use local vendors were voicing 
concern. No distrust of big business was great 


sepough,to overcome. the allure of twenty-four- 


hour support linesand uniform chain store 
order. I had encountered this. My patrons were 
almost exclusively elderly, and the printing 
needs of the elderly are minimal at best. Nora's 
short sleeves riding up her arms as she mixes. 
Her upper arm soft and speckled with moles. I 
wanted to rest my head on that arm. He told 
me about the people who screamed at him for 
calling. The caller never knows what they inter- 
rupt. His voice grew quieter the longer we 
spoke, his words drawn out and more natural. 
We could have been sitting on a bench, talking 
in front of a bank as dusk wielded shadow to 
reveal new lines. Up from her shoulder, along 
the line of her exposed neck, the hair pulled up 
and held with a pencil. I could not see her face. 
As it did under my uncle’s bed, my breath 
seemed to collapse back onto me. My stomach 
clenched. I couldn’t be sure anymore that I 
could see any of it. His words meant nothing, a 
slow murmur scoring my remembering. I cling 
to my dreams without exploration. To get too 
close has always threatened to ruin the solace 
they provide. Had it even been Nora by the 
washing machine? Would it have been the 
kitchen-girl a year ago? Would I have seen the 
kitchen-girl’s face? Do we create these night- 
time images? This eventide fill that incites my 
days? 

In the shop, the printing form is locked on 
the bed. The type is set. Final. A wedge can be 
placed in between letters, but these interrup- 
tions are planned. The page is predicted. The 
transition from sleeping to waking provides no 
such assurances. Nora stopped mixing and 
began to fade. 

“T lost the account.” 

“How?” 

“Linear B.“ 

”Pardon?” 

“The Myceneans committed what little 
writing they had to clay tablets. It was transi- 
tory stuff, real estate, records, you know; noth- 
ing worth saving. The tablets were air-dried. 
This writing wasn't meant to be saved.” 

“What did this have to do with the woman 
from the bingo hall?” 

“The buildings where they stored the 
Linear B tablets burned, firing the clay and 
saving the writing for thousands of years. I told 
her she was being too frivolous, to give more 
thought to the bingo posters before she asked 
me to commit them to paper.” 

“Okay, then I'll just go over your informa- 
tion for verification, and we'll get those sent 
out to you right away.” 

“One of the few artifacts we have from 
their civilization, preserved by chance. Sixty- 
five percent of the tablets consist of personal 
names. These things weren't meant to be 
saved.” ™~ 

Kenny Grono teaches physics at Franklin 
Learning Center, a public high school, He lives in 
North Philadelphia with his wife Bronwyn, his 
dog Greta and cats Gleemer and Pooty. 
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ELEVATION OF THE INTERIOR 


might have stood in the suburbs of 

Denver, giving shelter to a successful 
accountant, his stay-at-home wife, their four 
tow-headed kids, and a border collie named 
Buddy. There would have been a trampoline in 
the backyard, two sports utility vehicles in the 
garage, maybe a creek running through the 
property. The accountant and his wife might 
have had a few marital problems, and maybe 
one of the girls would have stuck her finger 
down her throat after every meal for a year or 
two, and one of the boys would have worn a 
black trench coat and an ear cuff all through 
high school, but they would have persevered, 
and the kids would have all gone to college, to 
places like Arizona State, maybe, and then set- 
tled in the suburbs of cities like Phoenix and 
St. Louis and repeated it all over again. Cars, 
dog, kids, trampoline. 

Yes, Denver, because the Kents’ home epit- 
omizes turn-of-the-millennium American 
style. It is simple, functional, and expansive— 
elegant without being showy, large without 
seeming vast. It could, on the strength of its 
antique lamps, kid-friendly rooms filled with 
children’s artwork, family pictures, and refin- 
ished tables, pass for “modest.” It is a monu- 
ment to the art of practiced subtlety. 

To exude subtlety in Denver, a booming 
city in the wealthiest country in the world, is 
sometimes complicated, but in the end soccer 
practices are still soccer practices, the family car 
is still the family car, and marriage is still mar- 
riage. To exude subtlety in the wealthiest coun- 
ty in the wealthiest country, however, on an 
urban resort isle where the average person 
makes $88,000 a year, soccer practices are 
staffed by professional coaches and attended by 
nannies, the family car is a black Lexus with a 
full-time driver, and marriage is a financial 
merger announced in the society pages of The 
subtlety in 
Manhattan—is another thing entirely. And 
then to be not just in Manhattan but on the 
Upper East Side, the glitziest neighborhood in 
all of the island, and to be not just on the Upper 
East Side but between Park and Fifth Avenues, 
the glitziest streets in the neighborhood—well, 
subtlety becomes not so much a question of 
artistry as one of brute determination. 

But if there is one quality that runs through 
the Kent blood, it is determination. When 
Andrew P. Kent started a plastics company in 
central New Jersey in the early 1950s with a 
measly $2,000 to his name, it was nothing if not 
determination that sustained his efforts. Born 
on a farm, the last of seven kids, Andrew knew 
the value of hard work. For ten years, he invest- 
ed ten- and twelve-hour days in Kent Plastics. 
His wife, the lovely Enid Kent, kept the com- 
pany’s books, even when their three children 
were infants. She would bring her son Robert 
to the factory with her and lay him in a plastic 
cradle next to her desk. Even he hardly slept, 
solemnly absorbing the intricacies of running 
the business he would one day inherit. 

When skyrocketing sales of plastics made 
Andrew one of the five wealthiest men in the 
United States, he did not rest on his laurels. He 
had become a man of the world, a savvy over- 
seas businessman, and his travels had instilled 
in him a strong interest in East Asia. In the late 
1960s, he established a foundation to provide 
grants to students and scholars interested in 
studying in Japan. He put one-third of his for- 
tune into the foundation, dividing the rest 


E another incarnation, the Kents’ home 


New York Times—to exude 


among trusts for his children, designed to 
mature at age thirty. Money is not for collect- 
ing, Andrew liked to say. It is for changing the 
world. 

When Robert assumed control of the Kent 
Foundation in 1973, he quickly matched his 
father’s work ethic, adding grants for study in 
China. When his trust matured in 1982, he 
trumped his father by putting one-half of the 
money (which by then totaled over a billion 
dollars) into the foundation, doubling its 
endowment, And he became an influential 
donor to other educational organizations as 
well. He set up a grant program at Yale, his 
alma mater, that enabled students to receive 
funding for social action projects—not com- 
munity service work, but gritty, inspired 
activism—and directly oversaw the grant work, 
keeping in close touch with the students and 
frequently stopping by project sites. 

Robert showed similar resolve in his per- 
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sonal life. After he met Caitlin Matheson, a 
Columbia undergrad just back from a semester 
in Tokyo, at a Kent Foundation luncheon in 
1985, he sent her a purple-tinged Japanese iris 
every day until, thirty-seven flowers later, she 
agreed to have dinner with him. One year later, 
she married him and moved into his apartment 
on Fifth Avenue. A few weeks into their mar- 
riage, they went for a walk and saw the house 
on East 93rd Street. Something about its unre- 
markable face, its quaintness, grabbed Caitlin, 
and she stopped in front of the stairs and 
stared. 

“Oh, Robert,” she said breathily. “It’s the 
most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen.” Robert 
nodded, ascended the stairs, and rang the 
buzzer. An old woman with a fantastic halo of 
gray hair opened the door. “How much would 
you like for your house?” asked Robert. 

They moved in three months later. 


THE First FLOOR 


The exterior of the Kents’ townhouse is 
remarkable only in its complete lack of remark- 
ableness. In the midst of townhouses with 
clean exteriors, freshly painted black-and- 
white doors, and gardens lined with potted 
plants, the Kents’ offers only a worn stone 
staircase, a brick wall covered with vines, and a 
courtyard piled high with bags of trash and 


»wecycling. To the left of the door, mirroring the 


peephdle in ‘the! middle of the idoor, ‘is. a small 
doorbell, timmed with rust. 

Immediately inside the door, next ‘to: the 
pad of buttons that disable or enable the secu- 


BITING A 
PEACE 


The only way to paint a good 
picture of this is with reli- 
gious innuendos. You were 
baptized all over again. And 
it was not by some thing you 
couldn't see. This confec- 
tionary object became the 
basis of your novel faith. You 
hovered over furry terrestrial 
planes and 

hitchhiked to 
petechiae. A belief system 


cross-country 


an oasis of 


was stirring up inside you like 
a horde of wildebeests. 
Trudging onward, passed the 
navel. Relentlessly driven 
toward the hardened stone. 
As the last of its juicy bits 
wormed down your cavern of 
Esophagus, you led a pil- 
grimage, to find another just 
like it. 


—MICHAEL AZRAEL-D. 


rity system, hangs a row of five bare hooks. 
They were intended for coats, hats, and mit- 
tens, but the Kents prefer to toss their clothing 
on the wooden bench below the hooks, or, if 
the Kent in question is 12-year-old Tommy, on 
the floor. In turn, the items that might other- 
wise occupy the bench, like backpacks, shop- 
ping bags, and sporting gear, come to rest in 
any number of other places, with the couch, 
the piano bench, the coffee table—indeed, the 
entire living room—all plausible landing pads. 
The help has developed the delicate art of tidy 

ing without moving such objects from wherev- 
er they alight, for a shin guard left, seemingly 
haphazardly, on an ottoman is a shin guard 
that someone may expect to sweep off the 
ottoman while hurrying to a game three days 
hence. Of course, it may also happen that said 
shin guard remains on the ottoman for two 
months. In that case, although Jenny, the 
Kents’ personal assistant, will have already been 
sent to the store for a replacement, the shin 
guard stays where it is because the possibility of 
its necessity can never be ruled out. Carolina, 
the housekeeper, once dusted around an empty 


shoe box that had settled on the mantel above 
the fireplace for six months. 

One might think that a blanket of soccer 
gear ill befits a living room belonging to a fam- 
ily as prominent as the Kents, but actually 
nothing could be more appropriate. The bright 
floral couches, of a rich, thick weave and 
imported from France, are peppered with 
stains—green marker on one cushion, blue 
paint on another, yellow Play-Doh on a pillow. 
The lamp on one oak end table sports a dent- 
ed shade; six months ago, 5-year-old Carson 
kicked the table a little too hard while in the 
throes of a temper tantrum. The piano, a baby 
grand, is spotless, but the keys in its lowest 
octave stick. When she was 7 years old, Ashley 
spilled a cup of hot chocolate onto its strings, 
and the Kents never bothered having it fixed. 
But it does not much matter. Ashley is now 9. 
She no longer has time for piano, what with 
her after-school gymnastics, violin, ballet, and 
art lessons; her weekend soccer and tee ball 
practices; and her twice-weekly visits to a 
Jungian analyst. The only one who still plays 
the piano is Clarissa, the student at Manhattan 
School of Music—Mrs. Kent only entrusts her 
children to educated people— who fills in for 
the other nannies on holidays. Clarissa has a 
varied repertoire, but she always plays straight- 
up blues on the Kents’ piano. 

Spread out on the glass coffee table in front 
ot the couch is a hodgepodge collection of 
books that suggests eclectic taste, progressive 
politics, and the presence of children: Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s Pictures, Parenting from the 
Inside Out: How a Deeper Self-Understanding 
Can Help You Raise Children Who Thrive, 
Noam Chomsky’s Manufacturing Consent, Ha 
Jin’s Waiting, Paul Auster’s City of Glass. Mrs. 
Kent, whom one must not forget is a graduate 
of Columbia College, is an avid reader. On the 
rare mornings when Mr. Kent is at the founda- 
tion office, the kids are at school, Gladys, the 
cook, is off, Jenny is out on an errand, Carolina 
is cleaning one of the upper floors, and Mrs. 
Kent’s work is reasonably under control (she 
has initialed the kids’ schedules, signed the 
paychecks for the help, made sure the nannies 
are out buying enrichment tools for the kids 
and not messing around on her dollar) she 
enjoys nothing more than to settle into a cor- 
ner of the couch with a book and a glass of 
almond milk. 

Above the couch, sandwiched between 
Japanese silk prints, is a framed family por- 
trait—not one of the arrangements of stiff, 
posed bodies on muted backgrounds that dom- 
inate the genre (for the Kents have style) but 
an informal, casual shot, taken outside the 
house. In it, Mr. and Mrs. Kent sit together on 
the bottom step, her head resting on his shoul- 
der, as they watch the kids play on the sidewalk 
in front of them. Tommy is giving Carson a 
piggyback ride, and Ashley is pulling on one of 
the little girl’s legs, so that both Tommy and 
Carson seem on the verge of falling over. 
Everybody is clad in light summer clothes and 
laughing easily. Only the beads of sweat on 
their faces suggest that they have been running 
around in front of the photographer for a full 
forty-five minutes. 

The wall of the living room that faces the 
Street is mostly consumed by one tall, impres- 
sive bay window. Mrs. Kent prefers to keep the 
thick tasseled curtains drawn—she doesn't like 
people looking in—but sometimes when she 
leaves for yoga or a lunch date one of the help 
opens them and light floods in from the street. 
It is at those times that Ashley climbs into the 
window seat, draws her knees into her chest, 
fixes her gaze on the far side of the street, and 
sings a song from Annie, which one of the nan- 
nies gave her on DVD for her birthday. 
“Maybe far away/Or maybe real nearby/He 
may be pouring her coffee/She may be 
straight’ning his tie.” She usually trails off 
before she finishes cycling through the verses 
and sits silently for several minutes, contem- 
plating, perhaps, life as an orphan. 


5 De dining room Opens onto the living 
room through a pair of French doors. In 
the center of the room sits a sturdy, rectangular 
oak table with heavy legs surrounded by 
straight-backed chairs. The creases of the 
tabletop, where wooden leaves used to be 
inserted when the Kents were young and given 


to entertaining, are now filled with ancient 
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crumbs. Spread out along one wall, at various 
angles, is an array of overstuffed chairs in dif- 
fering degrees of disrepair; one, a red leather 
affair, has a large gash in its seat. Anchoring 
another wall is a card table and two metal fold- 
ing chairs covered with splashes of brightly 
colored paint, the site of Carson’s and Ashley’s 
art projects. Facing the table, set into the wall, 
is a forty-two-inch flat-screen television. In 
various spots throughout the room—on the 
dining table, on two of its chairs, on the floor 
against the wall—are piles of magazines and 
newspapers: The New York Times, The Nation, 
The New York Review of Books, The New Yorker, 
and The Wall Street Journal (read for its busi- 
ness news rather than its editorial page, which 
the Kents find to be nothing short of reac- 
tionary). Adorning the walls is a series of por- 
traits of Japanese geishas. At first glance, the 
women appear similar, but on close inspection 
one of them has a larger nose and much lighter 
hair than the rest. This woman is Mrs. Kent on 
a trip to Japan with Mr. Kent, taken shortly 
after their wedding. The costume was his idea. 

The dining room is not so much a place of 
assembly as it is one of traffic—an intersection, 
a pass-through point. Early each morning on 
the days he is home—foundation and political 
work frequently draws him away on trips—Mr. 
Kent sits at the table sipping a cup of coffee 
while he reads the day’s papers. As the kids 
wake up, they give their separate orders to their 
nannies and are fed, sometimes together, but 
more often in succession—Carson and her 
waffles, then Ashley and her bagel with cream 
cheese and lox, then Tommy, who is always last 
to rise, and his bacon and eggs. At midday, 
while the kids are at school, Mrs. Kent eats a 
leisurely lunch—a small filet of tuna or salmon, 
usually, placed atop a mountain of steamed 

leafy green vegetables. When she is eating, that 
is. At the moment she is on a thirty-day fast 
and consuming only a drink made from lemon 
juice, maple syrup, and cayenne pepper. 

As the kids drift in from school—in order 
to best enable them to forge their own identi- 
ties, they have been placed in separate 
schools—they each eat a snack in the dining 

»aeom, A few hours later, they eat dinner there, 
this time together, their eyes collectively fixed 
on the television. Sometimes Mrs. Kent joins 
them, in which case the television is switched 
off and the children are asked what they did 
that day. As they answer, she nods approvingly. 
“Oh, honey! You are just too adorable,” she 
says, and, “You are Mommy’s little girl, aren’t 
you?” Most of the time, however, she can't 
make it to the table. The two hours from five 
to seven are her aerobic exercise time, which 
she usually spends running on the treadmill 
upstairs. She eats (or drinks, when she is fast- 
ing), only after she finishes her workout, when 
the nannies are putting the kids to bed. Mr. 
Kent does not usually come home until after 
nine. Sometimes he eats out on business, and 
other times he has Gladys, the cook, make him 
a steak or a plate of pasta. Mr. Kent does not 
diet. Always, however, he sits in the dining 
room and has a martini, sometimes two, before 
going upstairs. Some nights Mrs. Kent joins 
him. More often than not, she stays in bed and 
reads. 

Behind the dining room, overlooking the 
courtyard and the kitchens and sunrooms of 
townhouses on 82nd Street, is the Kents’ 
kitchen. With its stainless steel refrigerator and 
dishwasher and electronic gas range and cur- 
tains, the kitchen is the newest and most com- 
plex room in the house. Only Gladys and a few 
of the nannies hold the secrets of its mechani- 
cal operation. A few weeks ago, all of the help 
canceled on Mrs. Kent, and she had to let the 
dishes pile up in the sink because no one had 
thought to tell her how to use the dishwasher. 
When it comes to matters of kitchen proce- 
dure, however, she is quite knowledgeable. She 
has Jenny impart the following rules to all new 
employees: 

1) Only olive oil, not butter, must be 

used for cooking. 

2) Only Teflon pans must be used for 

preparing meals. 

3) Only bottled or filtered water, not tap 

water, should be used for boiling and 

steaming vegetables, making tea and cof- 
fee, and preparing soup bases. 

4) Hands absolutely must be washed 

before touching any food or removing 

dishes from the dishwasher. 

5) The microwave should not be used 

under any circumstances. : 

Germs, fat, and radiation—if the kitchen is 
a war zone, these are the enemy forces. On one 
side of the room, separated from the major 
appliances and the sink by a marble-topped 
center island, is a small counter with ‘two 
stools, the dining area for the help, who might, 
if seated closer to the food preparation area, try 
to snack while preparing the Kents’ food o 
emptying the dishwasher. Above the counter is 
the microwave, and on either side of it ate CUD 
boards filled with the things the nannies feed 
Tommy, Ashley, and Carson: fruit snacks, 
Goldfish, reduced-fat potato chips, pretzels, 


ready-made frosting, cake mix, brownie mix, 
chocolate chip cookies, Jawbreakers, lollipops, 
and Oreos. On the other side of the room, the 
Kents’ vast array of weaponry is spread out like 
a troop of foot soldiers: near the sink, a ten- 
dollar bottle of antibacterial soap; deep within 
a cupboard, surrounded by vitamins, a bottle of 
laxatives; next to the range, a silver spray bottle 
filled with olive oil; on the far counter, a bag of 
low-carb, high-protein crackers; above every- 
thing, in the uppermost cupboards, roll upon 
roll of thick paper towels. As Mrs. Kent has to 
tell Jenny to explain, it seems, to a new 
employee every month, cloth towels retain 
germs. 


THE SECOND FLOOR 


On the second floor are the girls’ rooms, 
bastions of pinkness different from the pink 
rooms of other girls in the world, mostly due to 
the sheer quantity of their pink items. Dolls, 
shirts, hairpieces, plastic ponies—everything 
has been purchased in duplicate, except in the 


case of items given to both girls, which were, of | 


course, bought in fours. An item without a 
duplicate could be lost or broken, or it could 
become one sister's new favorite thing and 
grow worn with loving. With two of every- 
thing, Ashley can change into an identical out- 


fit after sullying one ensemble, or Carson can | 


set up her friend with the same backpack, same 
stuffed animal, and same hat when hosting a 
play date. Most importantly, the backup 
objects ensure a stable physical environment, 


which all the experts say is a fundamental | 


childhood need. Children can attach them- 
selves to blankets, to stuffed animals, to just 
about anything, and these attachments should 
be nurtured, not discouraged, as they help 


them stake out unique identities for themselves 


in the physical world. Carson keeps a woven 
cloth headband that once belonged to Karen, 
an old babysitter, in her pocket at all times. Its 
pair is stowed in a drawer with other, less sim- 
ple hairpieces. When it became clear that 
Carson had grown fond of the thing, Mrs. 
Kent sent Karen to the store where she had 
bought it (in Harlem) to pick up another. 

Affixed to the walls at various points 
around the room are mirrors—some full- 
length and simple, others small and ornate. 
Ashley mostly stays away from them, prefer- 
ring, as in the living room, to sit in the window 
seat and gaze out the window. Carson, mean- 
while, who wants to be a movie star when she 
grows up, can spend hours dancing in front of 
her reflection. She has a closet filled with 
bejeweled, shiny dress-up clothes, and when 
she is wearing a sparkly gown her face becomes 
that of a serious artist. She breaks her concen- 
tration only to pause in front of a full-length 
mirror from time to time, push out her stom- 
ach, and sigh, “I’m fat.” 

In identical corners of the girls’ rooms are 
identical dressing tables, pink wooden affairs 
furnished with identical mother-of-pearl 
brushes, combs, and mirrors (their duplicates 
having been prudently stowed in a closet by 
Cindy, the live-in weekday nanny). These are 
where the nannies brush the girls’ hair, give 
them their medicines (Carson takes Ritalin for 


attention deficit disorder, and Ashley takes | 


Wellbutrin for depression), and massage their 
shoulders and necks before they go to bed— 
half-hour massages whenever possible, because 
these children are active, high-energy beings, 
and the stresses of school, lessons, and play 
dates can lodge themselves in their muscles. 
Across from the dressing tables stand iden- 
tical pink canopy beds. After the massages, the 
nannies smooth back the sheets and help the 
girls into bed. They read to them. Carson likes 
Eloise, about a 6-year-old girl who lives with 


Nanny, her nanny, at the Plaza. Eloise is fond | 


of playing with her dog Weenie, splashing 
around in the tub, and charging room service 


to her mother’s credit card. Her mother calls | 


on holidays from places like Madagascar. 
Ashley, 
Hodgson Burnett's 4 Little Princess for the sec- 
ond time. Sara Crewe is now living in the attic 


meanwhile, is reading Frances 


of Miss Minchin’s school, having long ago | 


been expelled from her elegant living quarters, 
and waiting on her former classmates. 

As they close the books, the nannies are 
treated to bedtime confessions: You're my sec- 
ond-favorite person in the whole world—well, 
wait, maybe third, and Cindy, the curtains look 
like snakes; make them stop, and Please, please, 
please come to Christmas dinner with us! My 
mommy's not a good babysitter. 


THE THIRD FLOOR 


Tommy's bedtime routine is less indulgent. 
He does not, for example, get his neck rubbed. 
As he enters adolescence, this type of care is 
less and less appropriate. More important, 
Mrs. Kent thinks, is that he be exposed to male 
role models, with Mr. Kent gone on business 
all the time and Tommy alone in a house full of 
women. When Tommy started talking about 
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STEAL A BIT FROM EVERYBODY 


NOW HE HAS TURNED INTO 
MY FRIEND JEREMY 


I THINK IT'S WEIRD 
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ALL THESE PICTURES 


YOU SEE, MOM, THERE'S 
THREE WAYS TO INTERPRET 
WHY HE STOOD UP. 


TWO: HE WAS OFFENDED BY 
SOMETHING YOU SAID. 
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You’ NEVER SELL DIE IN THIS House! 


OH My GOD! IT'S 
REBECCA WEBSTER! 


IM SO SORRY! UMM. 
NICE SEEING You I HOPE 


THREE: HE WAS GETTING HIS 
GUN AND CHECKING THE 
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T ALSO CANT GO BACK TO THE SIXTIES 


WITH THAT “BACK TO AFRICA” SHIT. 
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POLYCARP 
OF SMYRNA 
| ZED 
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ishop Polycarp presided over an carly 

Christian community in the city of Asia 
Minor then called Smyrna (now Izmir, a sea- 
port in West Turkey), Like many a sainted mar- 
tyr of that era, he refused to light incense at the 
statue of Caesar, and so was billed to be publicly 
executed at the local coliseum. They tried to 
burn him at the stake, but the Lord had some- 
thing more operatic in mind. There stands 
Polycarp atop the pitch-cured faggots, bound to 


his pole, a curiously empty bliss beaming trom 
his countenance. A centurion then puts his 
torch to the kindling and it flares. Buta kind of 
centrifugal wind emanates from Polyearp, and 
the flames, though raging, do not reach him. 
With his spear the centurion then pierces the 
martyr’s side, as another had once done Jesus’. 
But when the blade comes out no bleeding fol 
lows. Instead, the area around the wound 
tumesces into a strangely writhing bulge, which 
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I DON'T UNDERSTAND You! 
1 WOULD NEVER SPEND 50 
MUCH TIME WITH SOMEONE 
JUST TO FURTHER MY CAREER! 
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then disgorges into the air a spew of iridescent 
doves, assembling into the lozenge of a churn 

ing aureole. There follows an outpouring of 
blood so copious that it instantly douses the 
flames, their thwarted ardor like the hissings of 
serpents. Polycarp’s head slumps, reposeful as 
babe on breast, and then he dies. Damn! What 
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walking to the corner store avoiding eye-contact 


with the other 


women who wear pumps and set behind desks 


senior office clerk assistant to the 
general managing controller's secretary 


"i'll take a pack a cigarettes 
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| girls last year, Mrs. Kent called up her domes- 


| floor room with him, at a spot near 


| is the centerpiece of his room, with 


| of the nannies never get off their 


| tic agency and told them to find her a manny. 


They sent over Chad, a 22-year-old aspiring 
Broadway actor, and he has been stopping by 
every weekend since to take Tommy to kick 
around the soccer ball or to go to the movies. 
Tommy refused to talk to Chad or 
let him in his room for a month. 
Then, in week five, he softened. He 
met some girls Chad hangs around 
with, and they were kind of hot, 
although he didn’t think any of them 
was Chad’s girlfriend. Plus Chad 
hadn't made one call on his cell phone 
while he was with Tommy, and some 


phones. So now Chad spends his vis- 
its to the house in Tommy's third 


where the nannies used to groom 
him, playing Xbox. Chad prefers 
role-playing games, which Tommy 
thinks makes him a “pussy,” to fighter 
games, but Tommy enjoys having 
someone to play with or, if he so 
decides, to watch him play. The Xbox 


piles of DVDs and games spiraling 


out around it, some of them in neat 


| ers of The Source, and a poster that 


face-up stacks (the work of Carolina) 
and other, more scratched discs in 
helter-skelter clusters. 

Covering Tommy’s walls are 
posters of Jay-Z and Nas, framed cov- 


purses in one box are neatly lined up, the jew- 
elry in another is sealed in Ziploc bags labeled 
in permanent marker with a methodical, unfal- 
tering script, the ties hanging from the chair 
are clipped into a special hanger. If it were not 
for their devotion to the house, one might 
think the Kents were preparing to move. The 


NOSTALGIA OF SPACE 


After Nostalgia of Space, the 1939 painting by Oscar 


Dominguez 


Believing in what was taken 


Without gratitude or slightest grace in winter, 


He was caught on metalwork 
Wisecracking downtown. 


She went off, abruptly religious, 
To study flower arrangement 
And captivity beneath no sun. 
When she returned, hair flooded 


With night on shoulders— 

Yet blue and cloud beyond door— 
She held a questionnaire equally wet 
And filled with abstract terror. 


—ERNEST HILBERT 
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and won't for a few more—unless, of course, 
Tommy's grades continue to fall and they have 
to find another school for him—but she has 
plenty to deal with as it is. Jenny helps with 
setting up activities, coordinating lessons, and 
drawing up schedules for the kids, and she also 
handles some of the many errands required to 
keep a household running smoothly, 
but lately Mrs. Kent has had to spend 
a great deal of time reorganizing the 
staff, a task with which Jenny, being 
one its members, cannot help. Rosa 
asked for a weekend off last week 
after she had just been given three of 
them while the Kents were in the 
Bahamas, and Gladys is growing less 
and less quick on her feet as she ages, 
and Monique just isn’t able to provide 
the children with the enrichment 
they crave anymore, what with her 
English being worse than Ashley's. 
Last week Mrs. Kent caught her ask- 
ing Tommy what foyer meant. 

As all of this has caused her con- 
siderable stress lately, Mrs. Kent has 
also had to spend some time calling 
around to find the name of a rep- 
utable masseuse. While important 
and ultimately relaxing, de-stressing 
takes time, which means it can actu- 
ally end up adding to her stress level. 
On one wall of the study hangs an 
oversize whiteboard calendar—Mrs. 
Kent doesn't use a Palm because it 
would be too difficult to give it to 


Jenny every time she makes an 


| reads, in a font resembling a graffiti 


tag: “Hip-hop. U betta recognize.” Up 

against one wall, on an old oak desk, is a 
Macintosh G4 laptop with an external hard 
drive, printer/scanner, and an iPod. When the 
computer is open and sleeping, as Tommy 


only section of the room not covered with 
clothing is the one carved out by the treadmill. 
Mrs. Kent uses it almost every day, and unlike 
the bed, clothes draped over it cannot be easily 


appointment—filled with color- 
coded reminders. The kids’ daily 
schedules are done separately. Jenny types 
them up on the computer and posts copies in 
the study, the dining room, and the kids’ bed 


rooms each morning. This system works well 


no aes ‘ always leaves it, the screen is black save for _ pushed aside. enough until changes have to be made, as they 
ever ove anyone three white lines of dancing, ever-morphing The Kents don’t care, they say, for havinga _ inevitably do—play dates are canceled, soccer 
for their brutal honesty | text. “I made it like that/I bought it like  home—as some of their friends in Park practices delayed, violin lessons shortened. 


—SHELLEY HICKLIN 
| 
Lab iti Sia itil nt Sl | 


| stuffed animals. 


that/I’m livin’ like that,” it reads—a quote from 
Kool Keith of the Ultramagnetic MCs, 
brought to Tommy’s attention by way of Nas’ 


_“Take It in Blood.” Along the other 


wall is a trundle bed fitted with a 
white down comforter and laden with 


Avenue penthouses do—that appears to have 
no one living in it. They are down-to-earth, 


hard-working people. They run a foundation 
spearmint, »Mannies could find them while our 


7 aoe aes 


7 


Mrs. Kent would like to post the schedules on 
the Internet so that the kids could check them 


on their computers while at home and the 


with the kids by going online with 
their cell phones. But introducing 


that system, of course, will be another 


| like to li€ in u eV icert 
do you ! y QV ( en Sometimes i a | headache. 


bed with your arms 
crossed like a holy 


When Tommy has what Mrs. 
| Kent calls “downtime,” he likes to 
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walk to the projects, which, he fre- 
quently reminds people, are not so far 
away—just four blocks to the north. 
Unlike the Seventies, where some of 
his friends live, his neighborhood has 
its rough spots. He once convinced 
Chad to take him by his apartment on 
129th Street in Harlem—just a few 
blocks from Sugar Hill, where hip- 
hop started. Before they got back in 
the car and instructed Sergei, the driv- 
er, to take them back to 93rd Street, 
Tommy ducked into a store on 125th 
Street and bought a doo-rag. His 
mother won't let him wear it, and he 
can't wear it at school, the only place 
where he is not supervised by his mom 
or a nanny, either (he tried), so he 
keeps it hanging on a nail he had Rosa 
help him pound into a bed post. 
Adjacent to Tommy's room is the 
den, modeled, following Mrs. Kent’s 
1999 trip to India to study under a 
kundalini yogi, after a Hindu temple. 
In the center of one wall is an altar of 
sorts—sculptures of deities arranged 
on a series of shelves rising up from 
the floor. Above them, sometimes 
concealed by silk curtains reconstruct- 
ed from a sari, is a flat-screen televi- 
sion identical to the one in the dining 
room. Strewn about the room are pink 
and red and green silk cushions. The 
one blight on this color scheme is a 
blue-and-yellow striped couch facing 
the television; when Mrs. Kent's 
attempts to make the kids sit on pil- 


lows on the floor while watching TV 


were met with indignation, she 
instructed two of the nannies to carry 
up the couch from the basement. It is 
just as well. Sometimes, when Mr. Kent comes 


| home really late and, he says, doesn’t want to 


wake his wife, he falls asleep on it. 
THE FourTH FLOOR 


The fourth, or top floor of the townhouse 
on East 93rd Street is divided into a spacious 
master bedroom and bath and a smaller study. 
The bedroom is furnished with only a king- 
size bed, a treadmill, and a chair and dressing 
table, but draped over the chair, spread out on 
the bed, and stacked in boxes on the floor are 
enough items to fill several wardrobes. The 
bedroom thus serves much the same function 
as the living room, with the exception that the 


articles here are impeccably organized. The 


INFERIORIS 


you came from destruction 
restructured up by living cells 
why would you be anything but animal? 


same matter 
same surface-membrane coverings 


why, anything but animal? 


fibula and tibia 
and semi-lunar cartilages 


this sinus 
a passage into learning you 


the anatomy is special, yes 
a blueprint of our dormant magickal abilities 
that will awake by studying 


we burn the same as forests full 
each one leaves one peace behind 


if these were holy doings 

could there co-exist 

our scientific histories? 

of if we were cursed 

to this soil of growth 

would your smile still make me smile? 


i feel it would 
i feel it would 


—MICHAEL AZRAEL-D. 


The Kents live on four floors. But 
there is one more: the basement, it 
might be called, as it is situated partly 
below street level. It is damp and 
dark, and serves many of the same 
functions as other basements in fami- 
lv homes. There is a room for doing 
laundry, with a washer, a dryer, and a 
crude plastic sink, and there is ample 
storage space. The large room adja- 
cent to the laundry room is nearly 
filled with old and seldom-used 
items: squash rackets, downhill ski 
gear, a hamster cage and wheel, a tree- 
standing tropical fish tank, an ancient 
exercise bike. There are also boxes 
filled with clothes, some labeled 
“TOO SMALL,” others “OUT OF 
STYLE,” and a few “TO GIVE 
AWAY.” 

The difference between this room 
and most other basements is that 
someone lives here. Two people, in 
fact. Amid the abandoned and forgot- 
ten items is a double bed (also, at one 
point, abandoned by the Kents) and a 
small kitchenette. This is where 
Cindy sleeps on weeknights and 
Monique on weekends. Sometimes 
their shifts overlap and they end up 
sharing the bed. 

It didn’t used to be so bad, Cindy 
says. The window that looks out onto 
the street used to be unobstructed, so 
the room got some light. There used 
to be some space next to the bed, so a 


woman could (unless summoned early 


and a family. Mr. Kent wears understated gray 
suits, and Mrs. Kent dresses in mostly casual 
clothes—all Marc Jacobs originals, true, but 
plain pieces: jeans, cotton shirts, sweaters. She 
is, after all, a full-time mom. 

The study is where she performs her 
(mom-related) work. There is much to be 
done, and the room reflects that. Lining one 
wall are floor-to-ceiling bookshelves crammed 
with books, many of them works on child psy- 
chology, some general and others, like How ¢o 
Get Your Child to Eat—But Not Too Much, more 
specific. Mrs. Kent hasn't had to worry about 
applications for a few years now (Carson was 
admitted to the school that will educate her for 
preschool through twelfth grade two years ago) 


by Mrs. Kent) stretch her joints in the 
morning. There used to be a wardrobe 
where the nannies could hang their clothes, It 
is still there, of course, but it has been filled 
with last year’s Mare Jacobs collection. 

Monique thinks some of it is a bit much. 
The rack lined with several rows of women's 
size eight Prada shoes, for instance. The boxes, 
labeled with the children’s names and the sub- 
head “KEEPSAKES,” containing every draw- 
ing, art project, and homework assignment 
they ever completed. The garbage bags full of 
clothes intended to be given to charity—every 
once in a while, Cindy opens them and pulls 
out clothes for her own children, but otherwise 
the bags have sat untouched for years. It won't 
be long, Monique muses, before she and Cindy 
no longer have a place to sleep. 


Lisa Connelly lies in New York City 


— 


eee 
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IF YOU’RE ANXIOUS TO SHINE 


Coo ie THIE ; 
D PROVINCIAL’S ALMANACK, @ 


* ON RETROSEXUALITY+* | 


or, the SENSUOUS RESONANCE left by TIME’S WAKE as it laps upon the SHORES of CIVILIZATION. 


“How sad it is! I shall grow old, and horrible, and dreadful. But this picture will remain always young. It will never be older than this particular day of June...” - Ocsar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray 


“He did not believe that happiness was to be found in a sensation experienced in the present moment, but rather in the recollection of a sensation, in the link between present and the past.” — Jean-Yves Tadie, Marcel Proust: A Biography 


ANY OF US HAVE FELT IT: the 
breathless exhilaration of seeing, for 
the very first time, a face that had 

set countless hearts ablaze in a day gone by. 
Does the winsome gaze of Clara Bow or 
the smoldering charms of Kiki of 
Montparnasse bring a blush to your cheek? 
Could the sharp-featured Montesquiou or the 
windswept Lord Byron be the cause of your 
palpitations in the midnight hour? Or, 
perchance, does a composed, immaculate 
society dame painted deftly by Sargent send 
you into rapture? Might a fiery Spanish 
countess, daubed into the Ages by Goya, rouse 
your cravings? Or is it the myth and lore 
surrounding Sappho, Mata Hari or Nefertiti 
that compels your hindquarters to tighten? 
Perhaps it’s an artifact that has you transfixed, 
such as an anonymous French daguerreotype 


that has captured forever the face of an angel 
or prince whose name you shall never know. 

Have you fought without success to banish 
these remote, inscrutable totems from your 
mind’s eye? Then you may be a 
RETROSEXUAL; or, a SPHINXOPHILE, 
as some have called them. 

You may exclaim,“My dear Whimsy-I fear 
for your very sanity! What new perversion 
have you laid before our feet?” 

You may thank me later. 

This is not a mere appetite of the flesh that 
I speak of: a RETROSEXUAL is one who has 
rendered the yearning for that which is 
beautiful yet elusive into an art form. It may be 
said that a RETROSEXUAL has had enough 
of the empty inclinations towards cheap 
gropery that passes for eroticism in our day. A 
RETROSEXUAL aches for the rarefied 


pleasures found within the confines of gilded 
frames, marble pedestals and crumbling 
celluloid. To a RETROSEXUAL, the dust of 
Passing Time is nothing less than the Spice of 
Desire. 

The RETROSEXUAL seeks a state of 
endless courtship and flirtation without the 
unpleasantness and disillusionment of 
consummation; thus, the RETROSEXUAL 
has bid farewell to the days of ruined curls, 
smeared monocles and rumpled waistcoats. 
What remains is utter bliss, more akin to the 
sensuous than the sensual. A RETROSEXUAL 
is an individual who wishes to commune with 
beings of rare beauty who-like iridescent, 
prehistoric insects forever frozen in amber-have 
attained their eternal, ideal form. In a sense, 
such personages have become, through the 
blessings of Civilization, immortal. 


One might speculate that deep within many 
RETROSEXUALS lies the vain hope that 
they may one day join the company of those 
for whom they have kept their ardent vigils. 
Indeed, it may be said that the life of a 
RETROSEXUAL is but a preparation for the 
moment when they too might attain the ideal 
state of aloof poise and exquisite stillness 
found in those works of art that they faithfully 
emulate. RETROSEXUALS see their mortal 
lives as a delicate, pungent blossom, which all 
too soon falls from the springtime bough, 
leaving in its place a glorious gem, glistening 
forever in a perpetual twilight. 

The RETROSEXUAL haunts museums, 
galleries and theaters, dressed in his or her 
finest attire before a portrait, sculpture, stage or 
theater screen-reverent and still-but with 
flared nostrils and flushed cheeks. 


It is due to the potency of such visions that 
I, Whimsy, often bring a cane whilst visiting 
museums, for I know from experience that my 
legs shall require assistance afterwards-for I 
am often quivering to my very soul after 
spending an afternoon sipping the sweet 
Nectar of Illumination. Why, my_earlobes 
become so reddened and swollen from Viewing 
such an array of lux et voluptas that I require a 
veritable turban of ice compresses for several 
hours; yet utter content descends upon me at 
such moments, for I am as a fat black velvet 
bee laden with honey! 

I believe that museums should offer litter 
bearers for those of my disposition, so that 
one’s languid frame may be carried amongst 
the galleries—and hence, the centuries. Just 
imagine: as one’s perfumed head rests upon a 
silken pillow, blissfully immobile, one is finally 


at liberty to swoon without fear of creasing 
one’s trousers. i 

Some may dismiss the refined sensibility 
described in this essay as mere nostalgia, 
implying that one who harbors great affection 
for the Past is embattled against the Future. 
Balderdash! If we are not to fully avail 
ourselves of the treasures that have been 
bequeathed unto us by the Ages, then what, 
pray tell, is the point of Civilization-or the 
Future, for that matter? 

To those who have until now suppressed an 
appetite for engaging in such aesthetic 
frottage, I say this: embrace your lust for 
Civilization, her offspring and the gilded fruits 
she bears! For it is only through our intercourse 
with Civilization-that last, great bulwark 
against Time-that we might be remembered; 
and perhaps, one day, craved. ee 


“4 THE WORKING PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE ADMIRING GAZE OF THE RETROSEXUAL & 


(Fig.1): The RETROSEXUAL (a), seated in a 
comfortable yet proper manner, begins to 
quietly muster all the powers of contemplation, 
fancy and reverie at his or her command (b). 
Having attained the necessary level of 
concentration, the RETROSEXUAL peers 
into-and through-the artwork situated before 
his or her self (c) which acts as a lens by which 
the RETROSEXUAL may focus upon the 
spirit, context and pleasurable aspects of the 
work (d). It is only when all four factors are 
thus in complete alignment that the 
RETROSEXUAL may enter the work in a 
way that yields a torrent of ecstasy; and 
ultimately, i//umination. 

The process described here is merely a basic 
‘mbdel, and varies in complexity and repertoire 
With cach individual. Likewise, the time 
‘necessary for the RETROSEXUAL ACT to 

take place can vary widely, depending on the 


experience of the viewer and the nature of the 
work. The most sophisticated among the 
RETROSEXUALS often employ a method 
by which ecstasy might be prolonged for hours 
on end, engaging with and withdrawing from 
the work repeatedly. This method requires a 
great deal of personal discipline and stamina, 
often taking years to perfect. 

Most RETROSEXUALS are by nature 
promiscuous creatures, and as such will have 
been intimate with a large array of works, 
although there are exceptions. Most spend a 
few minutes to a few hours with one piece, but 
there are some ardent RETROSEXUALS 
who might spend years repeatedly visiting a 
particular work. Indeed, there have been tragic 
instances in which RETROSEXUALS have 
been so transfixed by a particular image that 
they have sacrificed their very youth sitting in 
rapture before the object of their desire. ae 


FIG. 1 


*+THE RETROSEXUAL ATLAS « 


a continuum chart outlining the nature of RETROSEXUAL APPEAL. 


FIG. 1 


ROMANCE 


Botticelli’s Simonette Vespucci Homer | Helen of Troy Cleopatra 
Vermeer's Girl with Pearl Earring Lancelot Nefertiti 
Sargent's Lady Agnew of Lochnaw Guinevere Mata Hari Marc Anthony 
Lady Godiva Alexander the Great 
Marie Taglioni 4 Marie Antoinette 
The Scarlet Pimpernel Lawrence of Arabia 
Sargent’sMmeGautreau nn nnn ect naeseeenc see 
Goya's Naked Maja 7 an Beau Brummel | Rudolph Valentino noone 
Dard Byron ---"" Isadora Duncan as 
Mass Callas Loie Fuller Rohert Comte 
b. {Matisse Josephine Bake: de Montesquiou Napoleon Bonaparte 
Sarah Bernhart 
, ; Greta Garo 
Monet's Olympia Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis Boddacea 
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ty A.C. Swinburne Alfred Jarry Lord Alfred Douglass 
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Bee Andy Warhol Keith’ Moon S nia oe es 
tesews Anais Nin Lord Cornbury Lenker mea Uber 


Oscar Wilde 


William S. Burroughs 
Marcel Proust 


Marquis de Sade 


The Baroness Elsa 
von Freytag-Lorringhoven 


Alister Crowley 


Salvador Dali 


Errol Flynn 
Count Eric Stenbock 


Dionysus 


KINK 


Blackbeard 


Girolamo Savonarola 


Tomas de Torquemada 
Genghis Khan 
Henry VIII 
Caligula 


There also seems to be a direct correlation between KINK and the 


(Fig. 1): The personages in the diagram above are categorized according 
to the nature of their Retrosexual appeal and their qualities as 
individuals. Barring a few exceptions, there are no clear delineations 
when determining the reasons why an individual may excite the 
imagination; and although much deliberation has been given to the 
positioning of each personage in the continuum, the results cannot help 
but to be subjective. 

The nature of said appeal with regards to historical and/or artistic 
figures seems to coincide with the two prevailing sensibilities of 
Retrosexuals: ROMANCE (aesthetes) and KINK (hedonists). 


predominance of reds and scarlets in a Retrosexual’s wardrobe, as 
indicated by the CRIMSON LATITUDES (a). Likewise, we find a 
related phenomenon in the higher reaches of the ROMANCE regions, 
dubbed the PASTEL LATITUDES (b). 

An additional note: The HISTORICAL/ARTISTIC axis in this 
atlas is of special interest in that the pursuits of most Retrosexuals seem 
to reside somewhere on the continuum between these two poles; as a 
result, the majority of diagrams devised in the study of Retrosexuals 
reflect this fact. a 


+METROSEXUALS: THE NEW DANDIES? « 


A brief commentary. 


HE VICEROY BUTTERFLY, a delicious morsel for any bird, 

mimics the appearance of the bitter-tasting Monarch so that it 
might avoid becoming a meal. As an extension of Nature, Civilization, 
too, creates mimics. Let us consider the latest creature to arise from the 
plastic chrysalis of popular culture, the METROSEXUAL. 

It seems that cable television and the male style press of our day has 
recently taken up a new pastime: inventing new genders. Mark 
Simpson of Salon coined the term “metrosexual” some time ago, and 
the media has feverishly touted it about for the better part of this past 
year. The description of this kind of male upon first encounter sounds 
eerily familiar to those of us who have read historical accounts of 
dandies. To wit: 

“(...) a narcissist in love with not only himself, but also his urban 
lifestyle; a straight man who is in touch with his feminine side”; “(...) 
The typical metrosexual is a young man with money to spend, living in 
or within easy reach of a metropolis”; “(...) He might be officially gay, 
straight or bisexual, but this is utterly immaterial because he has clearly 
taken himself as his own love object and pleasure as his sexual 
preference.” 

It may be true that the metrosexual (which is not to be confused 
with the more scholarly COSMOPOLITAN SOPHISTICATE) 
might possess traits similar in nature to the DANDY, but is this new 
breed the most recent incarnation of dandyism? 

Upon closer scrutiny, the contrasts that exist betwixt metrosexuality 
and dandyism abound. For instance, a love of fine clothes is a time- 
honored dandyist trait, as the dandy is nothing if not a creature of 
refinement and nuance. But the metrosexual’s apparent preoccupation 
with donning name brands and labels—and the need to let others 
know that one’s coin purse can blot out the sun—is the very height of 
vulgarity. Moreover, the cherished dandyist traits of subtlety and 
individuality are virtually absent from the crass practice of mass-brand 
fetishization, and so it is contrary to the spirit of dandyism. As 
Quentin Crisp had eminently demonstrated throughout his life, taste, 
not one’s bank account, is what distinguishes one. 

Likewise, the metrosexual’s apparent preoccupation with our shrill 
celebrity culture is yet more cause for concern. A dandy looks upon 
such tiresome claptrap with detached amusement, and not with the 
frantic hysteria found on. the entertainment gossip programs and vapid 
lifestyle magazines that now seem to pass for newspapers among those 
urbanites who invariably seem to hold degrees in the hallowed fields of 
marketing or communications. An over-familiarity with such things is 
a dead giveaway that one is likely.in the midst of a metrosexual, not a 
dandy. When encountering a suspected metrosexual, one might 
confirm one’s diagnosis by changing the topic of conversation to one 
that is not directly related to popular culture—but by doing so, one may 
risk being confronted with a vacant look and the gossamer chorus of 
crickets breaking wind. In Iowa. 

The very notion of metrosexuality as dandyism’s successor ignores 
the fact that dandies have always been rare, singular creatures, and 
cannot be created by merely throwing this week's trendy club frock on 
some poor unsuspecting slob. That pink-sequined puppy mill of 
metrosexuality, Queer Eye for the Straight Guy, merely succeeds in 


turning the straight and clueless into the gay and clueless. Granted, 
there is useful lifestyle advice peppered in between Carson Kressley’s 
inane attempts at wit, but the show's ethos of imposing a monolithic 
fashionista mentality upon their prole Pygmalions is at best distasteful 
to dandies, since doing so often suppresses the idiosyncrasies of 
individuals instead of celebrating them. Dandies exist to inspire others 
to be utterly themselves; but Queer Eye, whilst occasionally getting it 
right, more often than not just seems to add to the problem by creating 
yet more insecure fashion victims. In this respect, metrosexuals have 
much more in common with dandyism’s confectionery predecessor, the 
FOP, whose influence in 18th Century Europe generated a swarm of 
fashionable idiots that were often mistaken for pastries. The Macaroni 
Club has indeed returned—except this time it’s Chef Boyardee! 

Metrosexuals and dandies may share a love of clothes, or an 
obsession with appearances, but dandyism is much more than this: it is 
a way of being in the world, through which the dandy brings 
enchantment into the mundane lives of those who encounter him. A 
dandy’s self-indulgence, unlike the suspect metrosexual, always has an 
end in mind, a point. Because he is a gentleman, and thus a man of 
substance, a true dandy can wear a rumpled suit and still have an air of 
panache and distinction about him; but the metrosexual would likely 
be lost without his Prada shoes or Diesel duds. Without a thorough 
understanding of the nature of dandyism, metrosexuals are merely 
playing with the revered tools of the dandy’s vocation without having 
earned the right to do so. Indeed, an argument could be made that 
metrosexuality is merely dandyism without all the pesky sinking. 

The zen of dandyism, for lack of a better word, is to embrace surface, 
but in a contemplative, self-aware manner. To achieve this paradoxical 
State, it is necessary to invest a great deal of time transcending the 
pursuit of depth. Dandies may trade in earthly pleasures, but are very 
strident in their inner lives, for an aura of such poise and perversity 
takes a great deal of discipline to project on a daily basis. Scratch the 
aesthete surface of a dandy, and one will find an ascetic. Dandies, 
despite their apparent aloofness, are keenly alive to everything around 
them, whilst most metrosexuals seem to possess the unfortunate 
demeanor of petulant, distracted teenagers with tragically short 
attention spans. I ask you, kind reader: would—cou/d¢—a metrosexual 
spend a quiet evening alone, transfixed and enraptured as he watches 
the pale light of a full moon saturate an arrangement of translucent 
white lilies in an achingly diaphanous porcelain vase? 

Unless the subtle, refined traits associated with dandyism—wit, 
eloquence, courtesy, uniqueness, charm, gentility, et cetera—are soon 
found among the metrosexuals, then I fear we must not be swayed 
from viewing the metrosexual as anything other than a hollowed-out, 
middlebrow, mass-market, watered-down version of dandyism. 

Could this be the dawn of the McDandy? Thank goodness for a 
steadying glass of madeira at moments like these! 

Although the missionary wing of the metrosexual phenomenon 
might temporarily take the rough edges off the masses, it is of little use 
to the ancient brotherhood of dandies. Metrosexuals are to dandies 
what guys are to men. In other words, metrosexuality is credit 
dandyism is cash. # ; ; 
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THE INVENTION OF YOUTH 


On Hedi Slimane and Jackson Pollock 


aa = BY WILLIAMPYM « 


ly, mammoth Jackson Pollock in person. 

Holding hands in the Modern (which is 
any Modern in any city: your city; this city) 
mother told the dazzled child about the splat- 
ters, that the man was a liberator of paint and 
breaker of rules, a big indignant animal who 
would not listen and would not apologize. This 
attitude spoke to the child. Having sensed the 
extremes of human power and freedom of 
expression in a new way, the child became 
interested in art and committed to Jackson 
Pollock as a friend and mentor. Thus the artist 
opened door after door. 
Years later, the child, by 
then a student, investi- 
gated his hero to further 
cement their bond. The 
books held shocking 
news that did not add up: 
apparently, Pollock was 
an alcoholic shit, hateful, 
violent and self-destruc- 
tive. No longer a stan- 
dard bearer for personal 
freedom and expression, 
then, the man with the 
dirty trousers and pickup truck now epito- 
mized the artist as tortured soul and all-round 
nutcase, angryman, baldie. Reconciling this 
sore boil of a man with the stubborn but play- 
ful naif he once knew proved irritating and 
strenuous for the student. Apathy was the 
solution. Keen to bond with a new friend over 


I t begins with the shock of seeing a wool- 


a croissant, a typical chat took place. “What's 
the best Pollock painting then, Autumn 
Rhythm or Blue Poles?” That was it. Discussions 
began and ended there, with flippant steam, 
coffee talk. It is extremely unpleasant to be 
tricked or confused by someone you have taken 
seriously. It’s hard to know how to feel. It sets 
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you back. For sensitive people like you and I 
(perhaps), a good first reaction is to be cool, by 
which I mean be as specious and contrary as 
possible, never to reveal how hurt you are, ever, 
and move on to another topic. Hedi Slimane is 
an Italo-Tunisian man with a cute upturned 
nose and doe eyes who has been dressing 
hommes at the house of Dior for three years, 
following a good though creatively frustrating 
spell at Yves Saint Laurent. Slimane is 34 years 
old, half a generation younger and significant- 
ly sprier than the other young designers with 
master keys to the big houses on the Seine, and 
though he is not yet 
a multi-platform 
mega-brand, a face, 
his slight existence is 
making wrinkles 
show on Tom Ford 
and Marc Jacobs, the 
current Paris pin- 
ups. The end of one 
season and_ the 
beginning of the 
next is an exciting 
time, yeah? (We've 
talked about this 
before). He is the man who inspired Karl 
Lagerfeld to lose pounds in eleven months so 
he could fit into his clothes. Nicole Kidman 
wore a Slimane suit to an awards ceremony last 
year, and despite being a rotten person she 
looked truly fab, and he doesn’t even make 
clothes for women. Brad Pitt wore him to his 
wedding. So, this is pretty fun stuff. I'd really 
like to talk about Slimane’s prowess as a pho- 
tographer. A few months ago the German 
publisher Steid] released Berlin, the second 
understated monograph of Slimane black and 
white 35mm snaps. I bought it in a porno- 
graphic bookstore in London's gay Soho for a 
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fraction of the cover price; cheap, for it con- 
tained little choice stroke material, but I rec- 
ommend it to you at any cost regardless. In it 
Slimane’s Berliners, young, attractive punk 
boys, are shown without pretension in their 
natural habitat doing their natural thing, not 
dressed up and listening for a flashbulb pop. 
None of them are wearing Dior Homme; 
indeed many seem to have constructed their 
clothes themselves, that is, if they are wearing 
clothes at all. It is not a look book. Though 
gritty, these photos have none of today’s New 
York City golden grime, Vice magazine and 
Ryan McGinley-style hunger, and violent the- 
atricality. The subjects are nog duking it out to 
live more photogenic lives than each other and 
clamber up the neighborhood pile. Though at 
times very muscular and gay-ish, there is none 
of the addictive, practiced fetishism of Robert 
Mapplethorpe. Slimane is not creating slick 
trading cards for coke. Neither the photo- 
graphs nor the subjects are quite wired enough, 
quite fierce enough. Best of all there is none of 
the dreary Kraut homoeroticism as enjoyed by 
Collier Schorr with her overblown blue-eyed 
blonds and crew cuts. This woman's kinder- 
garten literalism has somehow earned her a 
second solo show at 303 Gallery in New York 
through the end of February. Her last show, 
with its shiny apples and SS uniforms, was as 
hollow and unpleasant, aggressively so, as any 
show I can remember. Her latest has wrestler 
boys in spandex, oh boy. Hedi Slimane’s pho- 
tographs of youth have a humbler agenda, well, 
actually, they have no agenda. They speak of a 
basic desire to show a people he admires as 
they are lest they die out or be misquoted. This 
is documentary, dude, the real thing. And com- 
ing from a fashion designer working within a 
multi-billion dollar industry that appropriates 
prole spirit and recasts it, brazenly, for luxury’s 
sake, well, it’s amazing. He's amazing. Hedi 
Slimane is strong and he has integrity. He also 
makes clothes. In Philadelphia I don’t have 
many opportunities to think about him but 
here in Swinging-by-its-neck London I do, so 
I do, whenever I can. These days there is not 
much happening with style on the streets of 
the capital, but the strongholds of experimen- 
tation are still making an effort, so there's hope 
for next season. Yesterday I communed with 
his latest collection at the Pineal Eye, a won- 
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Photo from Slimane’ Berlin of a young man going out for the Luftwaffen. 


derful downstairs boutique frequented by gay 
Japanese and oiled Italians that once sold 
leather condoms and graffitied sweaters knit- 
ted by Eskimos. These days it proffers proba- 
bly the world’s most outré diamond-augment- 
ed Nikes for £650 a throw. The place is a 
gallery more than a shop; everybody knows it, 
and the sexy middle-aged proprietors are smart 
enough to let it ride and never say so explicitly. 
No one ever buys anything there, it is a miracle 
how they make the rent. Halfway down the 
only rack hang ten of the season’s best Hedi 
Slimane pieces and wow, if should you be lucky 
enough to come across his work I hope you'll 
feel what I feel, rather deeply, every time I hold 
it in my hands: a real, sort of forensic, sniffer- 
dog comprehension of a people and a mentali- 
ty. I touch fabric and I know Slimane’s boys, 
the boys from the photos. They are skinny and 
hipless; well the jeans and suits are narrow and 
bottomless. They may or may not be drugged, 
it doesn't matter. The clothes are black and 
white, reductive. Whether they break the law 
and take self-abusive risks is irrelevant because 
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they aren't destroying themselves any more 
than normal people, and they know what they 
want for their lives. They know themselves. I’m 
having visions. They have intense purpose and 
resolve, but this seems to involve not caring 
about or doing anything. The clothes are tight 
and tailored to perfection, but they can dribble 
extra fabric or be slashed idly at the shoulders, 
or be stained stiff with tar without rigor or 
care. Some smoke cigarettes but it is not the 
rule. They mostly believe in life, in running 
about and being outside, you know, jumping, 
swimming, riding bikes, and often being shirt- 
less. The fabrics are lush but understated, 
stretchy. From some angles these boys are 
clichés of punks: fragile and pubescent, semi- 
developed grotesques; about as deviant as sub- 
scribers to an outdated scene can be; so out as 
to be laughable. From other angles these boys 
appear to be strong, densely-faceted speci- 
mens, modern humans with their own brand 
new brand of real beliefs, people to pay atten- 


tion to. This is all in the clothes, I promise you. 
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maged through the dressing-up box, searching 
for his look. Art school presents the perfect 
opportunity to reinvent oneself in a new guise; 
this is as true today as it was eighty years ago 
when Pollock, Rough Rider, rode into town. 
The boy from suburban Los Angeles bare- 
ly qualified as a farmhand and never once 
roped a steer, but by the time he got to the 
Artists’ League in New York he was wearing 
big belt buckles and boots, telling everyone he 
came from Cody, Wyoming, the birthplace he 
barely remembered. He figured people would 
think of Buffalo Bill Cody and instantly 
understand his innate cowboy credentials. He 
was a juvenile dope of a teenager, like many 
brilliant ones before and since. His teacher, 
Thomas Hart Benton, took a shine to him and 
all his silly bullshit regardless. Benton was very 
much of his time, an important artist of the 
minor Regionalist movement alongside John 


~ Steuart Curry and Grant Wood, he of 


American Gothic, the painting of the face-on 
country couple and their pitchfork. They were 
painters of the real America with her constitu- 
tional values and unbreakable pioneer spirit, 
her frontier potential. I saw a classic Benton 
mural at the Country Music Hall of Fame in 
Nashville a few years ago, and had thought that 
he made sentimental spun sugar, cheer-up 
patriot fluff from a 1920s carnival. Coming, as 
it turns out, from a powerful political family, 
Benton had fanatical purpose and beliefs. 
Every player in his scenes knows his or her 
place in America, which is a complete universe 
unto itself. Male workers sweat and muscles 
bulge to slithery near-comic surreal effect; they 
get things done. Seemingly runaway and faint- 
ly nightmarish locomotives plough through the 
countryside to as yet uncharted but of course 
wonderful destinations. Women are attentive, 
Negroes cheerful, the young energetic, speak- 
ers captivating. Musicians, manly pied pipers 
with banjos, bubble over with song and infect 
everything around them. Apparently, we are 
moving ahead all the time towards our own 
distinct destination, and our naturally provi- 
dent American existence dictates we'll get 
there if we do what we're supposed to do. This 
is what the dry but occasionally brilliant 
Anglo-American pop culture critic Mike 


Marqusee brilliantly calls America 
tional destiny” It’s ‘yours, ‘Of course” 
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STRICTLY BY THE NUMBERS 


Just be you to your fullest and take whatever 
you want and you will be fine. 

I find the incessant throb of testosterone 
Progress in Benton’s vulgar art to be painful and 
hard on the heart; it’s proper art, sure, and 
important, but I don’t like looking at it, at all. I 
will not fault his philosophy, though. He 
thought any man could empower himself and 
achieve, that America (from the days of Thomas 
Jefferson) was a place where a single human 
being could have anything he wanted, 
where he wouldn't need anybody else to get 
it. He considered this solitary opportunism 
a privilege, and it is, I think: a uniquely 
American privilege. Benton had failed 
rather in Europe as a modernist during the 
first decade of the century. He was bitter 
towards Cézanne, Stieglitz and the artists 
who chose not to befriend him as a broth- 
er and had rejected his confused attempts 
at abstraction. Upon his return, he voiced 
his distaste for Europe and moaned that 
American art should lead the way, to stop 
playing European 
breezes.” The gentle reflexivity and internal 
adjustments of early European abstraction 
(like Cézanne’s, say) did not mean much to 
a man who, with blunderbuss ways, had 
trampled from America’s ass to elbow and 
was far from tired. To him, European men 
had no sense of scale or their personal entitle- 
ment to it at its grandest. This idea, pitting 
America the new against Europe the stale, is at 
the core of American abstraction. “They stand 
all alone in the wilderness—breast bared. This is 
an American idea.” So said Willem de Kooning, 
a smart Dutchman who found himself in New 
York with these savages in the 1950s. America 
was young and liberated by its total lack of tra- 

dition. Thomas Hart Benton and Jackson 
Pollock were a perfect match. They both loved 
the USA and a man’s right to roam it, Benton 
relished the romantic role of tutor-raconteur, 
and Pollock needed help filling out his lone 
ranger character. Oh and, critically, drinkies! 
Pollock already had the habits, inclination and 
ability to become a career alcoholic, so Benton, 
an heroic and seasoned boozer, put him on 


“weathercock to 


track Many evenings were lost todiquor and vit- - 


riol as the two became firm friends. These late 
nights were important. Certainly Pollock was 
influenced by people after Benton, notably John 


Graham and André Masson with their brand of 
art from the subconscious, mystical automatism. 
Plus scores of factors unrelated to Benton 
caused Jackson Pollock’s demise: Hans Namuth 
and Life Magazine; Lee Krasner's presence and 
enduring intelligence beside him; expectations 
piled upon him as a celebrity and savior that had 
little to do with the art he made. I am not claim- 
ing that Pollock, the Pollock you know from the 


big museum and saw at the movies, was a cre- 


From Slimane’ Berlin. The bicycle as hot-rod. 


ation of Thomas Hart Benton. It’s just not true. 
Iam compelled to write about their relationship, 
though, because Pollock’s most crippling life- 
long habits were born there. This old American 
self-empowerment and lack of respect for tradi- 
tional boundaries that Benton instilled, Pollock 
believed it, and it strengthened his arm. A pio- 
neer spirit knows no boundaries and Pollock 
enacted that on the canvas. The impudent, casu- 
al marks are intuitive and free, but they have an 
adult’s conviction and belief that makes them 
last. He believed that he could win. Jackson the 
conqueror thought a canvas’ borders were like 
any borders: up for grabs. By answering to no 
one but himself, Jackson Pollock created the 
irreconcilable many-sided character that I found 
out about and gave up on. He was too tough to 
defer his questions and desires to someone or 
something else, something mysterious and 
unexplainable. He had to go find the answer 
himself because that is what American cowboys 
do. Hedi Slimane makes clothes for disobedient 
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Nl 
punks. Rather, his clothes illuminate and elevate 
disobedient punks. By offering himself as their 
patron saint, a protector and friend, he allows 
them to remain as beautiful as they are. He is 
full of difficult contradictions, I mean holding a 
tank top that sincerely asks for one thousand of 
your dollars is fucking weird no matter which 
way you slice it, but his art believes in having 
someone to watch over you, to look after you. 
That's not so complicated. I flipped along the 
rack last week and found Slimane’s 
greatest creation yet: a gold lamé bow tie 
in stiff steel-wool-like wool and neo- 
prene, rugged and elegant. It’s tacky and 
a joke, but the designer made something | 
with which his punks can spruce them- | 
selves up and puff up their chests for all | 
the wonderful things they have done, 


| 
even if that’s only jumping into a swim- | 
ming pool or playing in a band. Hedi | 
Slimane knows that there is strength in | 
all other people, and some people need | 
help recognizing the strength in them- | 
selves. Jackson Pollock is a rubbish role 
model because he doesn't care about me 
or encourage me to care about anyone | 
else. This is a style, with a history, but it’s | 
of little use to an artist or anybody in | 
2004. I need to tell you, dear readers, 
that I copped one phrase in this story 
from Dave Hickey’s book of essays, The Invisible 
Dragon. They are easily his best and I am a fan, 
so I confess with pleasure. If you find anything | 
hidden in here that sounds like it relates to the 
current political climate, please be my guest. 
Explicitly, I only know how to write about art. 
And thank you for your continuing correspon- 
dence. I am in the bad graces of PECO, PGW, 
AT&T Wireless, MCI Neighborhood, Verizon, 
netflix.com, Comcast, Vanity Fair and the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, so it means a lot to me 
when I open the postbox and discover I am in 
your good graces. You can still find me at 1221 
North Franklin Street apartment 3R, 
Philadelphia PA 19122, and I hope we'll all stay | 
warm and talk soon. # 

Wilham Pym is a painter, and now a curator | 
too, who lives in North Philadelphia. Writing as 
Louis D’Ascoyne Mazzini, his occasional pam- 
phlets on fashion in the art world are available at 
Rivington Arms gallery in New York City. If 
youd like a copy, write him a letter and Say $0. 


Alex Kanevsky, Painter 


Enjoys Moderate Success, Brushes Off Accusations of Whoredom 


lex Kanevsky is one of Philadelphia's 
A« fulltime painters. Best known for 

his oil paintings, which resemble 
blurred photographs, he also works in other 
media: currently he is preparing a show of dig- 
ital photography in New York. 

According to a bourbon-drinking student 
from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
“All the kids love Alex’s work. He’s really a mas- 
ter with his brush.” That said, the student con- 
tinued: “T think his technique is very simple.” 

Such praise and criticism have 
increased in direct correlation with Alex’s 
success. On Alex’s website, there are 
emails such as the following: 

“Kanevsky isn't fully exploring much 
beyond the commercial applications of a 
craft. I am led to wonder how or why he has 
been so whored and supported by the art 
establishment.” 

I arrived on a sunny autumn day. 
Alex’s studio, in an old schoolhouse on 
20th and Locust, has high ceilings and 
big windows. 

I asked how he got from mathematics 
school in Lithuania to this swank studio 
with paint-splattered wood floors. He 
leaned back in his chair. 

“T got this Pew Grant in 1997 which 
gives you lots of money, so I was able to 
paint for two years without doing any- 
thing else. When it was running out I 
went to my wife and said ‘Hey Hollis, I 
really feel like painting so I think I’m going to 
keep on doing it. We might be poor for a while, 
you know, live on spaghetti.’ ‘ 

“Luckily, the paintings started selling. 
There’s a difference between winning grants 
and selling work. It’s very nice to win grants 
but the problem with it is you have to apply for 


lots of grants and that’s almost a fulltime occu- . , 


pation. Paintings are objects. If youre so 
inclined you can buy one and hang it over the 


| sofa. So I can do that. I'd rather do that than 


prs 


| he, 
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walk around and ask for money.” 

“You seem pretty fearless,” I said. 

“T just bullshit,” he answers. “I don’t have 
tons of fear of failure because I don’t feel like 
I’m on a mission to accomplish something. It’s 
just a private little obsession. You know, some 
people build toy trains. It’s not based on the 
notion of success or failure. It’s just something 
that they want to do and that’s that same thing 
for me with my painting. I just want to do it. 
So success for me pretty much is being able to 


A 


Alex Kanevsky: KB with Kimono, 2003. 


perpetuate this lifestyle so I can come here 
every morning and paint. As for success—like 
getting a grant or show or a picture in 
Harper's—that is a little scary. 

“On one hand you have nice things that 
come with success. On the other hand, I’ve 
been getting some nasty notes in my website. 
They're really not about my paintings—or 
some are—but it’s not exactly clear what they're 
so incensed about, but it’s clear that they're very 
incensed about somebody like me who is doing 


this basically pointless, stupid thing by paint- 
ing—they think it’s dark and meaningful or 
politically motivated, but basically I’m painting 
things like naked people or trees and fields and 
whatever—that I can do that and be reasonably 
successful doing it. I don’t see how it does any 
harm to anybody that I’m sitting here all day in 
the studio by myself painting. 

“Success buys you time. Every time you sell 
a few paintings, you tally it up and you think 
okay, that’s three more months. So being able 
to do this makes you very happy. Mostly it 
gives you what’s known as impostor syn- 
drome. You look at it and you think this is 
just too nice to be true and some day I will 
be discovered for what I really am. 

“Once I was able to paint every day I 
was able to see more clearly what exactly 
I’m after and also got more self-confi- 
dence about doing things which other 
people consider irrelevant. At art school 
I'd worry about being a painter and think 
I should be making videos or installations 
with feathers and sticks. Now that I paint 
every day I’m deep enough into it that the 
question of relevancy is completely irrele- 
vant. Whatever they might think, it’s rel- 
evant to me and quite obviously it’s rele- 
vant to many other people. 

“That's a choice you have—how 
focused you are on the notion of success 
or success in school. Does it sell? Do your 
friends like it? Museums? Critics have 
their own agendas. So do museums, which 
have very little to do with actual artwork. You 
really have to do it for itself. Then you have to 
drive yourself. That’s the next thing. 

“I just do what I do, and very few people 
get.a chance to do that. Still, afterwards paint- 
ings sell or they don't and I really enjoy doing 
this particular stuff. I’m just fortunate that peo- 


Brae: 


ple seem to like them. Or at least most o 
them. Some of them.” #« 


Annie Cobb lives in Philadelphia. 
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A Vacation Style Restaurant 
in Hot Northern Liberties 


No Passport Required 
Live Music . New World Cuisine 
Tapas Style Menu - Lots of Veggies 
8 Great Beers on Tap 
Sunday Brunch 1 lam - 3pm 
Dinner from 4pm Daily 


931 North 3nd Street 
215-629-0500 


—— Ample Street Parking —— 


Complimentary Mimosa or Champagne 
With Sunday Brunch ( With This Ad ) 


Menu on Philadelphia Weekly.com/CitySearch.com 


space 


1026 


presents 


NEW MONEY O.:S. 


a metahistory of the late XX century 


new works 


February 


opening reception 
6 o'clock until ll oo 


Space 1026 


Josh OF, Si4 


6 2004 - February 28 2004 


February 6th 2004 
clock p.m. 


1026 Arch Street Sccond Floor 


Philadelphia PA 


www.spacelo2z6.com 


Big Jar Books 

55 N. 2nd Street. 
215 574 1650 
bigjar@dca.net 


~ 


C.S. Lewis. Burroughs. Tolkien. 


THE LION, THE WITCH AND 
THE JUNKIE HOBBIT. 


It’s a big world. It’s a Big Jar. 
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RICH FRAVEL'S TWO STEPS 


TO PURCHASING A HOME: 


STEP1:CALL RICH 
STEP 2:START PACKING 


CZ Prudential rox & roach REALTORS’ 


www.richfravel.com | : 


Direct:215-440-2083 -« 


Office215-627-6005 


An Independently Owned and Operated member of the Prudential Real Estate Affiliates, Inc. 
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MARATHON ON THE SQUARE 


ISTH & SPRUCE - 215.731.0800 - MARATHONGRILL.COM 
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~ fashion ~ 


THE SIX SPECIES OF SHABBY 


Rules About How to Dress, Rules for You to Obey 


= BY ROSE LUARDO WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANDREW JEFFREY WRIGHT #& 


very fashionista knows that 
13 Philadelphia's chilly spring can be as 

bitter as a feminist. But just because 
it's harsh outside doesn’t mean you can't look 
good. Inventive lads and lassies see cold weath- 
er as a challenge, an occasion to really pore over 
new ways to look breathtaking. Layering your 
clothes is still cute and a practical way to wear 
skirts in cold weather. It is also adorable to trav- 
el in clothes that are seasonally appropriate, 
then strip down to your bare danceables at the 
destination. It takes a keen mind and a Love 


Boat sensibility to thaw winter's last icy fingers 
from the puckered, rosy skin of the young peo- 
ple of today. The following fleet of fertile fash- 
ions will have you and Jack Frost frolicking in a 
field of clover before you can say “March hare.” 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: Bind your pants 
around the waist with a broad band of leather. 
Fix it in place with a buckle. Now you have 
yourself a simple belt. Next, hang all manner of 
plumber’s clips, chains, carabiners and binder 
rings onto the loops. To each of these, attach 
your house keys, bicycle keys, door knockers, 


cowbells, bottle openers, and jackknives, just as 
one might decorate a Christmas tree. If you do 
this right and use all the loops, it should almost 
look as though you're wearing a jangling chain- 
mail skirt over your jeans. Using the side loops 
is pretty standard. The rear loop has a whiff of 
the bestial, like a little metal tail that jingles 
when you shake it. No fruity plastic or paper 
stuff, either—keep those CVS Extra Care 
Cards and Essene frequent shopper coupons in 
the wallet. This look says you're the kind of man 
who has the keys to opening a lot of doors. 
Including the door to that special lady’s heart. 
THE BLUSHING HILTON: This is a sim- 
ple look. Dress like someone who's been 
debauching all day long. You're out on the 
town, but you're thinking “blow jobs.” Leather 
thong and pasties over the Gap sweater and 
Dickies. Poorly conceal bruises and scratches 
with ‘woolen mittens and scarves. When ‘you 
arrive at your destination, reveal your bed 


wounds. Nothing is sexier than broadcasting 
your own promiscuity, and nothing says it bet- 
ter than a couple of well-placed hickies. You 
look awful, of course, but in a cute way. Who 
cares? You've been getting laid. 

THE PRINCESS CAMPAGNOLO: Damn. 
You know those messenger kids look good. I’m 
smacking my lips thinking about tight yellow 
shirts and tighter 20 year-olds on fixed gears. 
It’s like a Mad Max Beyond Thunderdome 
fantasy—greasy white undershirt, torn ther- 
mal, hooded sweatshirt, polar fleece vest, 1990s 
face piercing, bike shorts and stink lines. It’s 
warm and Time Warp charming. 

Wawa’s MIDNIGHT SENTRY: This is 
somewhat similar to the Bike Messenger, but 
involves really packing the clothes on and piss- 
ing yourself. Essentials include sweatpants over 


jeans, a snowsuit, layered shoes, parkas, a 


child’s ski mask and a Silver Thunder tall boy. 
Now go to the 700 Club. When you get there, 


peel off the layers to reveal the fact that you are 
wearing nothing but a belly chain and have 
crack in your armpits. This look is topped off 
very nicely with a few molding blankets. 

THE CLAN OF THE CAVEWOMAN: 
Adorn yourself with faux-animal pelts fash- 
ioned into an adult diaper, complimented with 
a pair of Chewbacca boots. Allow your hair to 
grow out. Armpit hair to the elbow that’s been 
brushed and swept over the nipples. Leg hair 
meeting pubes meeting treasure trail. If you've 
done this one right, you might be mistaken for 
Ann Magnuson from the cover of that 
Bongwater LP. 

THE ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR: Man, 
woman, Jew, gentile, rich, poor, black, white, 
everyone, everyone has an interpretation of the 
lovely tousled (tousled, not rumpled) preppy. 
Borrow an androgynous prep-school blazer 
and oxford shirt from Mr. Ralph Lauren him- 
self, the original Max Fisher who cleaned up 


his last name and tried to pass in the WASP’s 
argyle gardens. Take a couple puffs from the 
crack pipe and a quick slum in the sticks with 
the kids from Traffic to gently fray your tweeds. 
Add striped ties denoting service in a foreign 
army. Then, before the buzz wears off, enjoy a 
quick round of touch football with the 
Kennedy clan. Top it all off with Farnsworth 
Bentley's baggy plaid golf pants, super deluxe 
cricket club style. If you want to get a little 
risky, you might even want to try short safari 
khaki pants, or adding a Brooks Brothers golf 
bag with a custom holster for your diamond- 
encrusted machete and a splash of Coco 
Chanel’s new pepper mace. Now mug for the 
cameras. The final and most important rule: 
Every item must bear someone else’s mono- 
gram. Why be yourself when you can be some- 
one you've never met?) # 

Rose Luardo is a woman about town. Send 


your own notes on fashion to rotarded@hotmail.com 


TheVARVELOUS! 


records // comics // books 


208 S. 40TH ST. // 215.386.6110 


records.comics.cds.books // new.used.bought.sold 


ROBIN’S BOOKSTORE 


108 S. 13TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


215-735-9600, 


www.robinsbookstore.com 


Books &§ Events for Independent Minds 
from Philadelphia’s Oldest 
Independent Bookstore 
Free and open to Everyone 


Lincoln Mortgage Company 


BRIAN ROCHFORD 


\ (Gee Mortgage Corporation of Conshohocken is pleased to announce the 
opening of our New Jersey office. Brian Rochford, a mortgage veteran with 
24 years of experience has been chosen to be branch manager. Call Brian with all 


your residential mortgage needs. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Free application fee for loans originated by Brian Rochford. 
Offer expires January 31, 2004. 


LINCOLN MORTGAGE COMPANY 
811 Church Rd * Cherry Hill, NJ 08002 * 856-773-0732 office 


* LORD WHIMSY 
cordially invites the publick to his 2nd ANNUAL LIBERTINE’S BALL 
at RUBA HALL, 414 Green Street, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia 
on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY. 28TH, 8PM 


FLAMBOYANT ATTIRE IS NOT ONLY ENCOURAGED, BUT ADMIRD. 


See LORDWHIMSY.COM for details. 


}OLLMAN 


A 


GALLERY _ 


1616 Walnut Street suite 100/Philadelphia Pa 19103 
215 545 7562/fax 545 6140/fleisher-ollmangaliery com 


the 


paintings & photography 
of matthew kucynski . 
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Charlie V on left, Pat Smear on right 


Charlie V on left, Krist Novoselic on right 


a 


inter has been a busy season for the 
\ X j New Society. In early November I 
attended the Police Athletic 


League's (PAL) fundraising auction event at 
| Denim. Miss America 2003, Erika Harold, 
attended, as well as what seemed to be every 
attractive woman in Philadelphia. Later that 
| week, it was off to El Vez, Stephen Starr’s new 


careeer oe 


My Phone Sex Diary 


CASE STUDY N° 1: PLEASING THE POLITE PRUDE 


Sometimes a Banana 1s “fust a Banana. This Wasn't One of Those Times. 


~~ BY BREESWANN #~ 


.R. is from Arizona. He’s a 32-year-old aad 


real estate mogul, recently married, and the 
proud owner of an eighteen-month-ld chim- 
panzee named Bob. J.R. calls around lunchtime 
to tell me about his pride and joy: the Baby Polo 
sweaters Bob wears when he goes out on the 
town with J.R., the time he got into the pantry 
and tracked flour all over the kitchen, and how 
much he loves, of all things, bananas. 

Conversations about bananas are my spe- 
cialty on the “G-rated” line, which takes 800- 
number callers that show up directly on the 
caller’s phone bill. Penetration, fluid exchange, 
and anything else that could get you grounded 
or pregnant is against the rules during a G-rated 
call. To get around these provisos, we operate in 
a strict world of food metaphors: sausages, 
warm cherry pies, and my tittering naif’s 
favorites, bananas and peaches. This sounds 
unutterably cheesy, and many callers, thinking 
they were calling a steamier chat line, hung up 
as soon as I began my rap about this juicy, fresh, 
fuzzy little peach that I just couldn't stop play- 
ing with, or how I spent the long, lazy days of 
summer break dreaming of long, hard, smooth 
bananas. Many of these calls would go like this: 

“Suck my cock, bitch!” 

“Yeah, I can fit a whole banana all the way 
down my throat. I love it.” 

“No, you nasty little slut, my cock.” 

“Well, first I’m going to lick this banana all 
over, from the base all the way to the stem.” 

“Fuck you!” 

Click. The click being the part the guy 
hangs up. Others were better sports, and seemed 
to find the creative challenges of a G-rated call 
extra stimulating, or cute and funny, or appro- 
priate for their version of what an 18 year-old 
talks about on the phone with male admirers. 
Still, I always had a brief moment of panic when 
I picked up a call and heard the prompt at the 
beginning, instructing me to bust out the peach- 
es and bananas. 

J.R., the chimp owner from Arizona, calls 
on the G-rated line. Naturally, I assume that 
Bob's banana not be just a banana. 

“Oh yeah?” I tease. “And what about his 
daddy, is he into bananas?” 

JR. doesn't even pause before answering, 
“They're not my favorite, but I cat them some- 
times. 1 want Bob to feel like we're buddies.” 

“No, I mean the other kind of ... banana,” I 
say, confused. 

“Well, sometimes we get him the miniature 
kind. He doesn't like those as much, though.” 

“Does Bob play with his bananas before he 
cats them?” I persist, frowning down at my 
Naughty Neighbors magazine, almost jealous of 
nineteen year-old “fiery natural redhead” 
Savannah who smiles weakly while being pho- 
tographed with a foot-long lilac dildo partially 
inserted into her ass. 

“Sometimes he mashes them into the carpet 


if he’s not hungry.” 


“What if I played with one of Bob's 
bananas? Do you think he'd like that? Would 
you like to watch me play with a banana?” 

“Um, why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m into bananas. I like 
the way they feel in my hands.” 

“Well, that’s cool, I guess.” J.R. rebuffs my 
creative G-rated advances before launching 
into more exploits and adventures with his pet 
chimp. Ordinarily, I wouldn’t believe that 
“Bob” was literally a “pet chimp,” or else I'd 
worry that I was inadvertently discussing one 
of those taboo subjects that could get me fired. 


J.R. is convincing me, though, that he gen- | 


uinely is either just the densest man alive, or 
else getting off on something that I will never, 
ever understand, no matter how many polite 
euphemisms I push on him. The second of the 
two even seems unlikely because it doesn’t 
sound like he’s masturbating. Not every man is 
a heavy-breather, dick-slapper, or weird 
grunter, although nine times out of ten there is 


some perceptible indication that I’m not | 


moaning and sighing from my little cubicle for 
the fun of it. I give up on the sex part of the 
conversation and offer appropriately-timed 
giggles instead as conversation moves to his 
job, his wife, and what he had for dinner last 
night. J.R. shoots the shit for over twenty min- 
utes, but when we hang up I feel rejected and 
take out my aggression on the next caller, who, 
bless his sweet perverted heart, has the decen- 
cy to appreciate it. 

J.R. turns into one of my regular callers. At 
least twice a week, I listen to what he did over 
the weekend, what Bob wore, which of his 
bachelor friends have upcoming weddings and 
which ones are still holding out, and later, how 
his wife doesn’t really understand him, how 
much he is starting to hate his mother because 
she likes his wife so much, and how his only 
friend in the world is the faithful Bob (“And 
he's not even a real person!”). He manages to 
discuss this with the phone sex girl without 
sounding creepy or pathetic, which only makes 
it sadder. Fond as I am of old J.R., talking to 
him is tedious and gets me in hot water with 
the shift supervisor, who disapproves of calls 
that don’t include sex. Then, one afternoon, in 
the late stages of our professional relationship, 
J.R. finally gets it about the bananas that are 
not really bananas. And we have completely 
run-of-the-mill, vanilla, missionary position, 
G-rated phone sex that feels not only realisti- 


cally tender but like some sort of achievement | 


we can both be proud of after all this buildup. 


The kind of phone sex you have with someone | 


you've been waiting for for a long time. He 
breathes, “thank you, Bree,” before hanging up 
abruptly, like it’s all happening too fast for him 
to deal with and he can’t wait to run into the 
next room and tell Bob all about it. # 

Bree Swann is writing a series of phone sex 
case studies for THE INDEPENDENT. 


digs on South 13th Street; as usual, the service 
was above and beyond. Prior to El Vez, Society 
Mentor Art Coyle, Society Deputy Kevin 
Custer and I sauntered into Tiffany's at the 
Bellevue for a Philadelphia Magazine event 
| with Jon Bon Jovi. This guy really does look 

like a rock star, and he is certainly affable. I vol- 
| unteered to be Bon Jovi’s new best pal ... he 
| told me he'd get back to me on that. City of 
| Hope, a national cancer center, hosted the 
| Fabulous Hairball at Egypt, on November 8. 
| The event was the east coast’s largest hair- 
| styling competition. I won for Best Hat. 

One of the best events last month was the 
Community Coalition's dinner cruise aboard 
the Highlander, the Forbes’ yacht. This yacht is 
151 feet of pure luxury and world-class service, 

| Society Photographer Kevin Custer and I had 
no trouble getting comfortable. We joined 
Moira Forbes Mumma, president of the coali- 
tion, along with 120 guests, a live band, and a 
crew of sixteen, for a dinner cruise up and down 


the Delaware. Their next event is May 8, also on 
the Highlander. The following night I attended 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute’s (FPRI) 
annual dinner at the Four Seasons. I was seated 
| next to an engaging Derek Gillman, President 
| of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
(PAFA), Former U.S. Ambassador to Italy, 
| Tom Foglietta, Channel 6’s delightful anchor 
Monica Malpass, and International Visitors 
Council (IVC) President Nancy Gilboy. Guest 
speaker was Ken Pollack, this clearly brilliant 
M.I.T PhD, spoke on life after Saddam 
Hussein in the Middle East. 
| Christine Knapp and the Clean Water 
Organization hosted a fundraiser at the 
Moore College of Art, on November 14. More 
than one hundred people attended the event, 
which raised $13,000. Later that night it was 
the Society for the Preservation of 
Landmarks’ Martini Madness party at the 
Union League. Dave D’Angelo and the 
Landmarks hosted, with the music of Lauren 
Hart. Lauren, daughter of legendary 
Philadelphia Flyers voice Gene Hart, sings 
beautifully. The following week I attended the 
Rosenbacchanal, the Rosenbach Museum and 
Library’s largest fundraiser of the year, on the 
| 2000 block of Delancey, a cocktail hour was 
followed by progressive dinners at three private 
residences on Delancey St. Elizabeth Dalzell, 
my neighbor growing up in Haddonfield, 
organized this elegant event. On Friday 
November 21, Megan Mead and Philly Cares 
hosted the Turkey Ball at the Loews Hotel. 
The legendary Johnny Pompadour provided 
the music. Johnny makes the difference, as his 
performances consistently keep parties hop- 
ping, even Smokin’ Joe Frazier was a dancing 
fool. North, the South Street lounge owned by 
Rich Podulka, held their first anniversary party 
on November 20. 

Society Deputy Terry O’Brien and I 
attended two swanky club openings, Suede, 
near Second and Market, and Tragos on 19th. 
Both clubs are visually striking. Not to be obvi- 
ous, but Suede had a lot of suede. Both spots 
have first-rate ownership groups, class acts 
from the restaurant industry. But hey guys, 
turn down the music. Conversation and net- 
working are otherwise impossible. Fergie's 
Tavern held their ninth anniversary party on 
December 1. Fergie Carey, the most enchanti- 
ng tavern owner in the city, got married over 
the summer in an Irish castle to his beautiful 
new wife, Christine. Has it really been that 
long since Fergie was serving drinks at 
McGlinchey’s? Earlier that night, the Anti- 
Defamation League held their annual awards 
program at the Kimmel Center, this year's 
honoree was Sidney Kimmel. The highly eligi- 
ble Philadelphia 76ers President Billy King 

| attended along with his boss Mr. Snyder. Hey 
Billy, how about throwing some of those 
invites my way? Later that week I attended a 
fundraiser for City Councilman Michael 
Nutter at Zanzibar Blue. The crowd was a true 
microcosm of the city, with all ages and races 
represented. It would appear that Mr. Nutter is 
building a broad coalition for a likely mayoral 
run in 2007. You heard it here first. 

The fun and __ pertinent Greater 
Philadelphia Tourism Marketing Corp. hosted 
a press party at Denim, in carly December. 
Rachel Delano, Caroline Bean, their photog- 
rapher Kristen Ciappa, and the rest of the 


society 


THE NEW SOCIETY 
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GPTMC staff were some of the most person- 
able (and attractive) young professionals in the 
city. 

Army/Navy weekend served as the back- 
drop for several events on both sides of the river. 
On Friday night the Pennsylvania Convention 
Center hosted 1,000 guests including alumni 
and students of the Naval Academy and West 
Point, and the gorgeous women of the United 
Service Organization. On Saturday after the 
game, the Battleship New Jersey hosted a frigid 
VIP party. In a time of crisis, it is reassuring that 
our country is being served by such outstanding 
men and women. 

Maria Venuti Forrest and the young 
friends of the Philly Pops held their holiday 
party at Buca di Beppo. The March of Dimes 
held a Star Chefs event at the Wyndham 
Franklin Plaza, over 500 attended joined by 
thirty chefs, raising $50,000. Dina Melchiorre 
and the March of Dimes staff, along with the 
staff of the Young Friends of the Philly Pops, 
are typical of the nonprofit community, young, 
single, professional, and relevant. Nicole 
Miller hosted an event benefiting MANNA at 
their store in Manayunk. I always enjoy an 
event that has three times as many women as 
men. Especially when they are as lovely as 
these women were. Amber Kealey and the staff 
of MANNA, co-hosted. Shana Vitoff hosted a 
Christmas party at her Society Hill Dance 
Academy, at Head House Square. Dancer 
Dara Pretrusky tried to show me a step or two. 
It was hopeless. 

Kathy Plaugher and the American Cancer 
Society (ACS) threw their annual black tie ball 
at the Westin, 300 attendees raised $205,000. 
Carmen Tomasetti’s CTO Orchestra provided 
the music. Carmen started out with one small 
band and now has thirteen outstanding dance 
bands varying in size. Shawn Murray’s Twenty 
Two Gallery on South 22nd Street, shows 
sculptures by Maria Nevelson through 
February 12. Maria’s grandmother is famed 
sculptor Louise Nevelson. Shawn's grandfa- 
ther was renowned sports photographer Bruce 
Murray; these Ruthian era pictures are on 
exhibit as well. 

The Waterworks located behind the Art 
Museum was the site for a cocktail party to cele- 
brate the completion of their renovations. Host 
Scotty Gembala honored Ed Grusheski, 
General Manger of the Philadelphia Water 
Department (PWD), for his leadership of this 
project. 

Community theater is alive and well in the 
city. The Old Academy Players in East Falls is 
a charming theater seating about fifty. My visit 
included a performance of Charlie's Aunt, an 
English farce, followed by a cocktail party at 
Scotty Gembala’s East Falls home. Jane 
Stojak’s Triangle Theatre in North 
Philadelphia put on a benefit performance of 
Women Who Walked Through Fire, in con- 
junction with the Breast Health Institute. 
These community theaters are local treasures 
and should be supported. 

I want to close by thanking the social 
media in Philadelphia for welcoming me to 
their club. Stu Bykofsky of the Daily News, 
Rebecca Kenton from Philadelphia Magazine, 
A.D. Amorosi from the City Paper and the 
Inquirer, and Jessica Pressler from the 
Philadelphia Weekly, as the new guy, I appre- 
ciate the consideration that these reporters 
have shown me. 

Finally, I want to take a moment and wish 
Stu Bykofsky well, as he is giving up his gossip 
column to work on features for the Daily 
News. Stu’s column, more than anything, is 
what got me interested in becoming a socicty 
writer. I didn’t think Stu should have all the 
fun, so for years I used information gleaned 
from his column to network my way up the 
social ladder. I remember Society Deputy 
Custer and I crashed a Miss America VIP 
Party at the Ritz Carlton. We were inside a 
private reception with the 2002 contestants 
and a select group of VIPs, sipping Belvedere 
vodka and filling up on crab cakes. I spotted 
Stu being denied entrance, as no reporters were 
allowed. He looked none too pleased ... espe- 
cially spotting me cavorting. I wasn't sure how 
Stu would take to me going legit, especially 
after I misspelled his name in my very first col- 
umn. I am happy to report he has been an 
absolute professional, going so far as to write 
down tips for me on a napkin at an event last 
month. Thanks, Stu. 

I wish the best of luck to Dan Gross, 
Byko's likely heir apparent. 

So remember, drop me an email at 
Rochyrolls@aol.com with any invites, com- 
ments, offers for dates, or anything else for that 
matter. 


43RD ST & BALTIMORE AVE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hours 
Mon—Sat 7—11 Sunday 9—5 
Take the No. 34 Trolley to our front door! 
Tel 215.222.3431 


DOLAN FAMILY REALTY 
215.423.8888 


FISHTOWN, NORTHEN LIBERTIES 
OR PORT RICHMOND 


Cool sh*t-cheap! 
SEa pe on 7th 


thrift shop 


/tha A Batnbuidge 
open everyday 12-7 


5 


Vision & 
style 
specialists, 
with the 
largest 
selection of 
designer 
frames 

in the city 


from inexpensive 
to outrageous 
modern 
eye 


Alain Mikli 
Air Strip 

Air Rim 

Air Titanium 
Bellagio 
Blinde 
Christian Roth 
Dita 

Fiction 
Freudenhaus 
Intrigue 


Maryam Zaim 
Microshapes 
Oakley 


ogi 
Oliver Peoples 
Paul Smith 
ProDesign 
Rayban 
Robert Marc 
; i Robi Hom 
3419 Walnut Sts. Rudy Project 
Philadelphia TIM. Occhiali 
(In the Shops at Penn : T2 
at the University of 4 x a S 
Pennsylvania Zip + Homme 
and more 
215 386-5953 


FOOD & DRINK 


TK 
tine Food, Sere 


EVERY TUES 9PM 
FANCYPANTS CINEMA 


WEDS FEB.11TH 
& MARCH 10TH 9PM 


ROCK&ROLL QUEER BAR 
HOSTED BY PSYDDE DELICIOUS 


THURS FEB 12TH 10PM 
RITALIN THEATER 
x 
BRUNCH 
EVERY SUNDAY 
11AM-3PM 


3RD & BROWN STREETS * NORTHERN LIBERTIES *% 215.413.3666 
WWW.NORTHTHIRD.COM 
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UPCOMING EVENTS 


2/12 Sparrow: Poet & Former Presidental 


Sparrow is the author of Yes You ARE A 
Revolutionary and Republican Like Me, both 
published by Soft Skull Press. 


2/24 Peter Straub: Novelist 
Author of Black House (with Stephen King), 
Mystery, Koko, and The Throat. Introduced by 
Charles Bernstein 


ecopoetics: Panel Discussion 

A panel discussion about the intersections 
between ecology and poetry featuring Jonathan 
Skinner, Tina Darragh, and Marcella Durand. 
Hosted by Paige Menton. 


3/18 Brendan Lorber: Poet & Editor 
The Kerry Sherin Wright Prize Talk features 
poet Brendan Lorber, editor of underground 
literary ‘zine, Lungfull 


3/20 Dan Fishback: Singer-Songwriter 
Dan Fishback is a songwriter and performance 
artist from New York City, where he performs 
with the group Cheese On Bread. 


ZURARDs, All KWH events are free and open to the public. 
a; }).# For a complete calendar, visit our website. 
3805 Locust Walk 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-6150 
(215) 573-WRIT 
wh@writing.upenn.edu 
http://writing-upenn.edu/-wh 


Radical, 
Not Militant! 
Che Henry George School 


of Social Science 
413 South 10th St., Philadelphia, PA 19147 
RSVP at: 215-922-4278 


Free Saturday Seminars 


February 14, 10 AM: Orwellian Economics: 
How euphemisms have twisted economics 
into an absurd Newspeak ~ | 


1:30 PM: Beyond Right and Left: Freedom 
and equality vs. bureaucrats and aristocrats 


February 28, 10 AM: Why all the Parking Lots? 
Parking lots as land speculation, and city 
parking policies 


1:30 PM: How to Fund Transportation: 
Without generating sprawl at public expense, 
or giving up local control of local systems 


March 13, 10 AM: Untaxing the Elderly: How 
to protect elderly taxpayers without wrecking 
the economy 


1:30 PM: Economics of Food Production: 
How the tax system favor corporate farming, 
animal factories, pesticides, chemicals and 
canneries over family farms, husbandry, 
organic farming, and fresh produce 


March 27, 10 AM: The Irish Land Question: How 
rack-renting starved the Irish, forced migration, 
enriched English owners of American land, 
and launched the American labor movement 


1:30 PM: Land Tenure and Warfare: How our 
land tenure system creates strife and warfare 


Free Economics Course: 

Uses Henry George's Progress and Poverty, 
the book that launched the progressive 
movement. 10 Mondays, beginning March 8. 
Emphasizing the distinct characteristics of 
land, labor and capital. $15 for book 


t: 215.592.7384 
fF: 215.546.2972 


110 Walaut Street, #110 
Philodelphio, PA 19107 


email: joecoffeebor@ool.com ~ 


what's brewing @ joe: 

1/29. Network In Philo, coffee tasting, 
6.7.30 p.m 

ALL of February: Specialty Coffee Month 
daily promos 

2/6. Act Your Rage, open mid/social forum, 
6:30-8:30 p.m 

2/12- Goy Coffee House, benefitting Lm 
Woy Comm. Center, 6-9 p.m 

2/19-Philly Photo Night returns, 7-9 p.m 


WANTED: ADVERTISEMENTS, PROJECTS, 
PROSPECTUSES, MAPS, PLANS, SCHEMES, MAN- 
IFESTOS, CHARTERS, FLYERS, PLEAS, ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, THE FUTURE, &C: DEAR PHILADELPHIA: The 
General Advertisements section of the paper can make your 
dreams come true. This is the place to announce what you're 
doing, about to do, or hope to do, or are considering doing. 
An army 10,000 strong will gather behind you. Your in-box 
will overflow with offers of assistance from heads of E.U. 
countries. If you need it, ask for it. If you have it, offer it up. 
We are all broken, but maybe running the right General 
Advertisement can make us whole again. The General 
Advertisements are like the NASDAQ of yesteryear, a spe- 
cial place where any kid can walk in with a half-baked piece 
of cockamamie (or a legitimate, fully-baked, sober and 
rational plan) and bluff his way to millions. Millions! This 
all was once a flyer. Post your flyer here. Take a breathe and 
summon the thing into being by enunciating the words that 
will make it real. I urge you, I urge you strongly, to take 
advantage of this opportunity immediately. Send your 
FREE GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT to 
ads@philadelphiaindependent.net immediately to run in our 
April/May issue. There is no limit on length but we reserve 
the right to edit but only rarely do we exercise this right. 
We're also taking ads for stuff for sale, rooms to let, shout- 
outs, love yous, hate yours, help wanted, etc. Thank you in 
advance for your prompt attention to this matter. Use the 
classified as a message in a bottle, cast into a gray paper sea; 
or an inky footprint on a gray paper moon. It matters not, 
as long as you send your free classifieds to ads@philadel- 
phiaindependent.net. Immediately. Now. Thank you for 
your prompt attention to this matter. Sincerely yours, 
Henry Foss, Auxiliary Classified Compiler & 


Comptroller. 
AN SOUNCEMEN T: Dear Philadelphians, | have been 


away a long time, and am coming home soon. It has been a 
very tiring journey, and I really want to be able to relax 
when I get home, and feel good about Philadelphia. So, 
could you all, just for a little while, not all be such a bunch 
of assholes. (Extended remix. ) Don't demand my bike 
when I ride by you, dont tell me you're out of fuel when 
you're not, don't brag to me about how tight your pants are, 
don't ask to see my i.d., don try to sell me your zine, don't 
be from new jersey, and maybe you could just skip the whole 


mumming thing for just one season. —R.M. 

APARTMENTS FOR RENT: Northern Liberties Flats. 
A few hard-working folks just like you have been busting 
their chops and maxing out their credit cards for the past 
two and a half years to bring the building at 717 North 
Second Street back from the dead. The Palm Tree Market 
moved into the first floor and soon you can move into one 
of the apartments on the upper floors... lord knows we can’t 
afford to! Hardwood floors, Huge windows, Central Air. 
Dangerously close to the 700 Club. Visit www.northern- 


liberties.org for open-house info. 
APARTMEN TS FOR RENT OR SALE: Vacant land to 


build your dreams! 2BR apt. in Northern: Liberties, 
$990/mo. ; or 5BR House near Northern Liberties, 
$1500/mo. (rent) or $185,000 (sale); also 4BR House near 
Northern Liberties, $1200/mo. (rent) or $99,000 (sale)— 
see more info at www.geocities.com/gasheart or call 215- 
485-1015. 
APARTMENT FOR RENT: Available for the summer 
2004 (mid-May to mid-August)—Beautiful, sunny 1 BR 
apartment in University City Victorian house. Apartment 
is furnished. Has hardwood floors, lots of light. Spacious 
fooms include eat-in kitchen, bedroom, and very large liv- 
ing room. Free Laundry in the basement as well as extra 
storage space. Located on a friendly, tree-lined street, 2 
blocks from SEPTA trolley and excellent restaurants. Penn 
Shuttle runs to this block. $700/month. Email 
ssecheck@hotmail.com or call 215-729-4770. 

NTED: Wanted: Street . The iess 
Graffiti Coalition, Inc. needs your street art for a show 
being organized at the Massachusetts Museum of 
Contemporary Art. For more information go to: 
www.counterproductiveindustries.com/gbgc. j 
A NTED: Call for entries. 
Philadelphia. An Exhibition of Texture & Technique, April 
4th—April 28th, 2004. Description and eligibility: April in 
Philadelphia is becoming quite a ‘hot’ month for fiber art in 
many area galleries and museums, featuring the works of 
international, national and local fiber artists. This exhibit at 
Da Vinci Art Alliance aims to compliment the various city- 
wide exhibits and specifically feature what is happening in 
Philadelphia's own studios and universities. Studio artists, 
teaching artists, student artists, professional artisans, and 
exquisite crafters... all intriqued by the varied textures and 
techniques of the medium are encouraged to submit work 
for this salon-style exhibition. Send SASE to K. 
Pannepacker 925 N. 30th Street Philadelphia, PA 19130. 
Deadline Feb. 2nd 


)\ : In search of Volvo diesel 
wagon or sedan. Good condition and strong engine pref- 
ered. Any year, any model. Please email 


eS Seousea eee or call 718-852-5207. 
'D: Jeep Cherokee or van need- 


ed for less than $1,000. I Need a car to drive my teams 
around, pick up recycling, sleep in, etc. I don't care about 
looks, but I do need a dependable vehicle. Call AJ 
Thomson 215-287-3492. 
a vehicle? re 

vehicle? A red Mustang vehicle? A convertible? A 1993 
humdinger? One with power locks and windows and auto- 
matic transmission and a respectable 110,000 miles? A 
sharp bird, this car. Keeping it in Northern Delaware. 
Selling it for $3,300, or best offer. Call 215-627-6992. Ask 
for Chris. 
AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE: Reliable car for $1000. 1 
just got a new car, but before that I drove this 1994 Saturn 
every day for work. 4 doors, tan with black trim, 155K 
miles, a few dings, nothing major. Could probably use some 
TLC, but I drove it for 4 years with few problems. $1000. 
Contact ssecheck@hotmail.com. 

lockcleaner. Email clockcleaneraudio @hot- 
mail.com. 

: Classic Schwinn Breeze For Sale 

Blue. Coater brakes & basket. Slightly rusty, in generally 
good riding condition. Just needs a little attention. $25.00. 


Call Leigh 215-732-4745. 


by Jack Frazier. This is a reprint of one of the bibles of the 
re-legalize hemp movement by one of its Founding Fathers. 
It covers the history so we can learn why there is this insane 
corporate-promoted crusade against one of the most bene- 
ficial, or potentially beneficial plants on the planet. Jack 
Frazier has re-printed the book because current situations 
regarding the "war on drugs” and on pretty much all natu- 
ral plants demonstrate that the need still exists, urgently, for 
education on this topic. Jack lives; with admirable integri- 
ty, off-the-grid in West Virginia where he incessantly fights 
mountaintop removal coal mining and other corporate 
attempts to scrape away any and all vestiges of nature and 
justice. He can handle checks, but not credit cards or any- 
thing but snail-mail orders. One copy; $13.00 (S & H etc. 
included.) 2 to 4 copies: $9.00 ea. 5 or more: $7.00 ea. Send 
to Jack Frazier / Solar Age Press / Box 610 / 
Peterstown, W. VA. 24963. 

, Quiml jookstore, Specialists in the 
importation, distribution, & sale of Unusual Publications, 
Aberrant Periodicals, Saucy Comic Booklets, and Assorted 
Fancies as well as a Comprehensive Miscellany of the 
Latest Independent ‘Zines’ that all the kids have been talk- 
ing about. Guaranteed to satisfy the soul beaten flat by our 
mainstream culture's relentless insistence on dumb pictures 
and insulting syntax. 1854 W. North Ave., Chicago IL 
60622. 773/342-0910. Shop in womb-like security at 
www.quimbys.com. 

iphia ‘oni n 


THE SUNDAY SWAP MEET IS A BATTLE GROUND 


GENERAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


needs books for serendiptious, free distribution in public 
places. Drop-off at Reception, 1919 Chestnut Street, refer- 
ence Apt. 1312. Please, no lots with more than 25 books! 
Only books that you'd like to have. The Philadelphia 
Reading ConneXion is powered by @philabooks+philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia's on-line bookshop. Details at phi- 


Lilet son 


—Caroline Picard 


: "The Leisurest"— leather psy- 
choanalysis couch/fainting chair in excellent condition for 


sale. Contact a 
1 got a ci and I got a 


board. Seeking individuals to play chess against/with in the 
evenings during the week at public libaries, parks and else- 
where. Contact: killmarkprice@hotmail.com 

: Needles Jones, drag 
imposter, is looking for collaborators / a pianist / and musi- 
cians who are without fear of offending/ those who want to 
push the envelope / and realize that above all else, nothing 


is sacred. contact needlesjones@hotmail.com. 
DISKJOCKEYS FOR FIRE: Liven up your parties with 
real DJ's. Two hand cranked vintage victrolas and their tech- 
nicians are available for events in the greater Philadelphia 
area. No gig too weird. We play everything from Acuff to 
Gaillard and back. Reply c/o "Two Cranky Guys with Vinyl’ 
c/o TPI, 1026 Arch Street, Phila. PA 19107. 

, 01-30-04: The second annu fear Your Wig to 
Work Day January 30, 2004 (last Friday in January). Turn 
convention on its head and bring fun into the workplace by 
getting your wig off its stand and onto your head for the last 
workday of the month! Everyone, whether employed or 
not, is encouraged to participate. This is also a gender-neu- 
tral and ,all-ages appropriate holiday. After-party at the 
Tokio Ballroom, 122 Lombard St. 9:30 PM, $5— includes 
performance: by Milton and the Devil's Party. For more 


info, contact mano_damni 00.com. 
; 02-01-04: Snow Fairies (formely known as The 


Snow Fairies) will play an all-ages show with True if 
Destroyed and Amateur Party, Sunday, February 1st at 
Philadelphia Ethical Society, 1906 Rittenhouse Square. For 
more information visit: http://snowfairies.hearton- 
mysleevenet/, ' ie : 
+ 02-10-04; 02-24-04: 


Center will be hosting "In Pursuit of Poetry—Open Mic 
Nite" every second and fourth Tuesday—with our next 
reading being on Tuesday, January 27, 2004. The Whitman 
Center is located at Second & Cooper Streets, Camden, 
New Jersey. For more information please see our website: 
Waltwhitman@waltwhitmancenter.org or call 856-964- 
8300. 


ry F idnight, join us for 
"Unlucky in Love", a bachelor auction and dance social for 
the gay community. Change your bad luck to a little 
Valentine bliss. Bachelors are auctioned all evening, so 
come early! Fun, fortunetellers, dancing, and more. It will 
be held at Pure, formerly the 2-4 Club, 1221 St. James St., 
Philadelphia. $10 at door; must be 21+ to enter. Proceeds 
benefit the Philadelphia Gay Men's Chorus. For more 
information, contact www, c.org or 215-731-9230. 
, 02-19-04: Thursday 9 P.M.is! ar iquor 
Theater presents "I Want Another V.D."Tritone, 1508 
South St. Another installation of Philly's most subversive 
underground trashy performance salon. Hosted by Needles 
Jones and Psydde Delicious, with Lunch Money Thugs, 
The Thorazine Players, Sister Vulgara Mascara, LotSix, 
Tami and the Teacher, and special guests. Hard Liquor 
Theater ... on the Third Thursday of the month. 
EVENT, 02-07-04 && 03-06-04: Ea Reputation Tocks the 
Khyber Upstairs Lounge: Feb. 7th, Mar. 6th, and every first 
Saturday of the Month. Featuring DJs Chatty Cathy & 
Trishylicious. Special Guest DJ for February 7th: DJ SAT 
1600. March 6th will be our "WIG PARTY” (not to be con- 
fused with Whig Party!). Wear a wig that expresses your 
secret personality or alter-ego, and shake it down to hot rock, 
bumpin’ hip-hop, punk, funk, new wave, electronic & all 
kinds of delicious s. 56 S. 2nd St. No cover, 21 & over. 
EVENT, 03-12-04 & 03-15-04: On Friday and Saturday at 
8 PM. join the Philadelphia Gay Men's Chorus for their 
benefit concert, "The Sound of Philadelphia". Our ode to 
the City of Brotherly Love features a special program with 
the full chorus as well as cabaret-style individual and group 
numbers. Songs are about Philadelphia or by Philadelphia 
composers. This includes popular hits like "Philadelphia 
Freedom," "Monster Mash" and "The Streets of 
Philadelphia,” as well as excerpts from the musical 1776. 
On Sat. only beginning at 7 PM., PGMC will hold a silent 
auction. For more information, contact www.pgme.org or 
215-731-9230. 
plethora of popular prints, paintings, posters, pottery, puz- 
zles and portraits for a pittance. Perhaps you envision 
dumpster diving during dorm evacuation week, or maybe a 
kindergarten craft fair to save our sinking school system, or 
even the remainders of some Center City gallery after fire, 
flood and famine have reduced the value of its precious 
wares to nearly nothing. But nay! One need not haunt such 
institutions for affordable artifacts with which to lend char- 
acter to one's environs. One need only let oneself be seen at 
the Cheap Art Bazaar, Philadelphia's forum for five-dollar 
deals and fifty-cent specials. Next one's March 12th & 
13th, 2004, from 7:00pm til 10:00pm at the Rotunda, 4012 
Walnut Street in West Philly. Simultaneously at the same 
venue: Where in Philadelphia can one watch objects move 
to and fro amidst obtuse narratives and a cacophony of 
ideas? How can one peruse an odd assortment of shoddy 
shadowplays, cardboard capers and occasional entangle- 
ments of mud-wrestling marionettes? What is the stuff 
scraped off the soles of the national puppetry scene that 
makes the babies cry and the critics revolt? Why, that would 
be the Puppet Uprising, Philadelphia's fine quarterly 
cabaret of popular theatre and cheap art made by the peo- 
ple, for the people, by any means necessary, Free admission 
for persons and livestock of all ages. More info at 


www.puppetuprising..o1 
: 03-20-04; Tax Tips for mters an ther 


Artists. a half-day seminar Presenting tax and finan- 
cial strategies that benefit writers and artists. Adam Kazan, 
CPA will be among the featured guests. Saturday, March 
20, 2004 (snow date; March 27, 2004) Time: 9:00 AM - 
1:00 PM. Place: CEC Meetinghouse Theater, 3500 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. (near Drexel 
University Campus in Powelton Village) Sponsored by: 
The National Writer's Union, Philadelphia Unit. Cost: 
$15.00 (non-members) and $10.00 (NWU members) 
‘Tapes of the seminar will be available for sale. NWU mem- 


bers will their books and works available for purchase. Light 
Refreshments will be served. Contact: Sheryl P. Simons, 
Grievance Officer, NWU, Philadelphia. 215-382-8105 or 
taxseminar. 100.com. 

, 03-20-04 & 03-21-04: lassic is the East 
Coast Video Gamer's Event, March 20-21, 2004 @ The 
Valley Forge Convention Center. We celebrate good clean 
gaming fun on everything from Atari to Xbox. PCS will 
feature coin-op arcade games set on free play all weekend, 
classic home gaming stations, arcade and console tourna- 
ments, a huge marketplace with everything gamers dream 
about including home console systems from 1970-2004, 
games, accessories, memorabilia, and rarities. We also plan- 
to have our PCS auction (a tradition!) and plenty of door 
prizes and giveaways. And keep your eyes peeled for PCS 
exclusive game titles to be announced for the Atari 2600 
and other retro consoles. Kids 5-105 are welcome. Kids 
under 10 are free if accompanied by an adult [1 child per 
adult]. Tickets are $10, Vendor Tables are $85 with a $20 
rebate for interactive gaming displays. Visit 
www.PhillyClassic.com for directions, advance tickets and 
more information. 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Sat. / 10 A.M. to 5 
PM. Sun. Valley Forge Convention Center. 
EVENT, 04-30-04: ae Cure art party on April 30, the 
last day of National poetry month. At the Rotunda 40th 


and Walnut, next to the big movie theater. 
EVENT, ONGOING: the Please Take Materials 


Exchange and the Philadelphia Dumpster Divers Cordially 
invite you to visit "Saving Philadelphia: The Art of The 
Dumpster Divers". The show runs through March 14th, 
2004, at The Sedgwick Cultural Center 7137 Germantown 
Avenue in Philadelphia, PA USA. There will be meet-the- 
artist events, and other presentations, on various dates 
throughout the run of the show. For more information, visit 
www.pleasetake.org or email msimons@pleasetake.org or 
by call 215-739-2583 or write 3721 Midvale Avenue, 
Philadelphia, PA, 19129-1743, For directions and a map go 
to www.sedgwickcenter.org/ 

: Artists: Do you need an 
objective view of your work? Are you getting your idea 
across? Are you painting or drawing your connection to 
your subject matter? Call 215-357-2351 to make an 
appointment. Reasonable 1/2 hour or hourly fee. 
Individual or Group, bring a friend and split the cost. Bring 
three pieces- date of completion does not matter. Michelle 


Soslau, MS Ed, MFA Painting. Northern Liberties. 
FREE BAND NAMES: Satanist-Awareness Training, 


Eastern Racist, Bible-Based Psychotherapy, Charismatic 
Group, Northeast Kingdom, Damaged Disciples, New 
Maccabees, Rock Church, Save the Seed, The Way 
International, Trance States, Quan Yin Method, Landlord 
Mario, Presorted Flats, The Left Hand Grappling Skill, 


Immortal Descending to the World. 

FREE STICKERS: Serious Creature Music is offering 
nifty free stickers. Send a self-addressed-stamped envelope 
{first class 37 cents) with your pick of three (3) stickers by 
item name & number to: Free Sticker Offer, Serious 
Creature Music, POB 30204, Philadelphia, PA 19103- 
8204. Stickers say: Security is a false god. Begin making 
sacrifices to it and you are lost. (Bowles #12) /Start a revo- 
lution: Stop Hating Your Body (Body #116) /Sexy People 
Recycle (with Recycling symbol) (Sexy Symbol #24) 
/Assume Nothing (Assume #12) /Recycling isn’t for every- 
body...only the sexy people (Sexy #24) /I Love Miss Piggy 
(Piggy #24) / Sloppy Artist Genius (Sloppy #54) /Paint 
what you like and die happy. (Miller #12) /Boys do Moi's 


bidding (Boys $23). 
FREE TAPES: A cassette-only music service. This is nota 


mix-tape service. All original compositions. All free. 
Friends? Enemies? Secret admirers and/or crushes? Send 
them a ballad to let them know. Announce your entrance in 
style with a new theme song to blast from your boombox 
(batteries not included). Blast your political opponents with 
a scathing musical send-up. Annoy your neighbors with a 
Sonic Boom of Noise and Aggression. Pump Up the Party 
with one of our scientifically formulated party songs, 
Guaranteed* to move the Masses (the Secret is in the 
Beats). Anthems, instrumentals, and even spoken word. 
Whatever floats your boat. We will do Sea Chanties. Better 
than a Shared File, Cheaper than a RIAA lawsuit, we even 
cover your Favorite Radio Hits. Medleys also available 
upon request. Send your commissions including any 
instructions (e.g. theme, lyrics, instrument requests, length, 
style, etc.) to The Occupational Athlete at 
occupational_athlete@yahoo.com. Songs may take 1-2 
weeks from the date of request to arrive. Still totally free. 
For a “limited” time only. *guarantees may not apply in cer- 
tain locales. 

FURNITURE WANTED: Socially responsible coffee- 
house and juicebar opening this spring at 21st and 
Fairmount. Looking for gently used furniture, fixtures, cafe 
tables, floor lamps, countertops, bar stools, and other cool 
coffeehouse stuff. Call Jill at 215/769.4895 or email 
jill@mugshotscoffeehouse.com. Visit us on the web at 
www.mugshotscoffechouse.com. 


: Visual communi- 
cations specialist available! Graphic design for both tradi- 
tional print and new electronic mediums. Specializing in 
non-profit and entrepreneurial endeavours. Logos, Web 
sites, Stationery, Newsletters, Posters, what-have-you. 
Interesting trades or barters considered. 215-727-1617: 


www.meltzerdesign.com 
FISTORY WANTED: Secking people involved with the 


Philadelphia School Board Demonstration of November 
17th, 1967. Book project initial research and possible 
Commemoration Event planning ongoing for scheduled 
production of 2007, November, the 40th anniversary. The 
demonstration was undertaken for a number of reasons, key 
was the need for better public schools and a stop to the seg- 
regated learning system in Philadelphia at that time, which 
has led to the present struggle against privatization of the 
Philadelphia School System. Photos, personal comments 
and experiences, leaflets, publications and other materials 
regarding this should be forwarded to; November 17th 
2007 Planning / Du Bois Books / 4515 Baltimore Ave. / 
Philadelphia, PA / 19146 / email: onwardtosocialism- 
from1865@yahoo.com. Credit will be given for all informa- 
tion provided and especially any accounts of people who 


were students and parents in this situation. 
ILLUSTRATOR aR TED: Look ng for someone with 


a knack for comic book illustration. Curious entrepreneurs 
have questions and possible work for the right person. 


Contact us at jtbeckham1@hotmail.com. 

NTE: ¢ Sourcebook of American 
Chatter is currently accepting submissions for the much 
anticipated follow-up to it's “Fragments” issue. This time 
‘round SAC is looking for letters of every type, including 
(but not limited to), love letters, business letters, letters 
from summer camp, "goodbye cruel world" letters, letters to 
politicians, form letters (emails count), fictional letters, 
heartbreakingly funny letters, letters to General Manuel 
Noriega (you get the idea) Everyone who submits will get 
a free ice cream cone! Ok, this is highly unlikely, Bur all 
participants will enjoy the fame and notoriety that only an 
affiliation with the SAC can provide, Please email all sub- 
missions and/or inquires to sac@space1026.org. Hard 
copies can be mailed to Sourcebook of American Chatter, 
Space 1026, 1026 Arch St. 2nd Floor, Philadelphia, PA 


19107. The submission deadline is very soon, 


MISSING PERSON: Where is Lisa Kean? She was a 
school teacher in Albany, NY and then in Connecticut. She 
had been married to a competitive table tennis competitor 
who, I regret to say, died unexpectedly. Lisa was on her way 
to visit but something must have come up. I believe she may 
still have a sister in Albany, perhaps named Sharon. I beg of 
anyone who has any idea of where Lisa Kean has gotten to, 
let me know "Where is Lisa Kean?” Please reply to Where 
is Lisa Kean? c/o TPI, 1026 Arch Street, Phila. PA 19107. 

anyone ¢ whereabouts 
of Bob Black, graduate of some college down near 
Kentucky in the summer of 1984, picked up from the 
Berkeley CA ride board for a wild journey back to civiliza- 
tion from California with stops to pick up conviets.and a 
VW clutch in the wastelands of Nevada? He'd been injured 
either surfing in the ocean or protesting at the Republican 
convention, may still bear scars. He was a fine human being 
a talented driver and, seeing as I need a ride somewhere 
soon, I require his address. Does anyone here know where 
he is? Reply to “Where is Bob Black?"c/o TPI, 1026 Arch 
Street, Phila. PA 19107. 
MUSICIANS WANTED: We, The Double Fucking 
World Championship Noise Collective seek new members- 
for our sunday afternoon sonic collaborations. We are 
recruiting individuals with an ear for controlled emotional 
noise and epicly droning improv. A cloudy knowledge of the- 
ory and a warped sense of scale structure is beneficial but not 
required. Looking for players on Violins, broken voiceboxes, 
Horns, Percussion, tapeloops...and more. Do you have ideas 
or questions: contact us at 215 471 7987. We are stationed on 
the Southwest Side safely tucked underground off the 49th 
block. A mere moments stroll from the 34 trolly. 
MUSICIANS WANTED: Instrumentalists and/or vocalists 
sought to play [improvise] free/y with a drummer/percussion- 
ist. Virtuosity, seriousness, influences, ability to read music or 
a vehicle is not required but will not necessarily be held 
against you. There is no label interest and no touring, so a 
bad attitude/sociopathic tendency, fancy hairdo, narcotics 
addiction, or large ego is unnecessary as well. Required: 
decent personal hygiene, a love of sound, a sense of humour 
and the desire to collaborate with no strings attached. 
Contact: bisoubisou@verizon.net or 267-973-6512. 
MUSCIAN WANTED: Girl/Gal/Woman/Female 
PIANIST/accompanist/arranger sought by tall, handsome, 
funny, romantic blues crooner/lounge stylee performer. I've 
created'a character to deliver my often tongue-inicheek 
reinterpretations of unusual numbers from the 1920s 
though today into a late 1940s nightclub feel, and am seek- 
ing a gal pianist with a big sense of humor, a sense of style, 
and a natural relationship with the keyboards, who would 
get a huge kick out of finding the humor in classic pop 
songs and punk rock, and bending them into a classic nigh- 
club style. Headed for the Fringe Fest AND the Oak Room 
at The Algonquin. Contact Jack Robin, c/o Todd Kimmell, 
609 386 8786 

AAD d pen or 

oboe and bassoon players, any gender, any age. Must have 
sense of humor and own bassoon or oboe. English horn 
players acceptable as well. respond to edospaceleaf@hot- 
mail.com or yell loudly around sunset on Saturday nights 
near the corner of Green Lane and Manayunk Avenue. E- 
mail is the more reliable method 
OPERA CLUB: The Philadelpha Opera Enthusiasts Club 
meets last Saturday each month at a convenient Center 
City residence. Now in our 10th year of existence, we are a 
predominantly gay group who enjoy sharing our knowledge 
and collections of music and memorabilia with anyone 
exploring the joys of operatic fellowship, from beginners to 
geezers. We bring refreshments for a potluck break in the 
program, in which everyone (age is no barrier!) is encour: 
aged to participate. 6:30 until 11:00. For information on’ 
membership, next meeting topics, etc. phone 215-224- 
6995 or email ralphh3@comcast.net. 

RGAN WANTE reterably of the non-bodily variety, 
and preferably in the $250 or under range. Lazy-eyed (but 
strong-spirited) keyboard player seeks cheap compact organ 
or old synthesizer. Portability a plus. Also looking for dona- 
tions of broken or unwanted musical instruments/equip- 
ment. My apartment needs more useless junk. Prospective 
benefactors, 


lease contact euthenics@hotmail.com. 


PERSONAL: 


PLEASE HELP US FIND OUR CAT! 
“Rocco” 


A iittie over-weight but 
extremely fnendly 


Takes literally the 
phrase, “Mi casa es su 
casa!” 


If he happens to stop on 
by, please call us at 


ALISON: 215-370-1838 
MATT: 215-806-4460 
218 Monroe St. 


PERSONAL: Former Philadelphia resident hopes to exor- 
cise Philadelphia youth culture demons. Seeks formless vig- 
ilante to continue cold and silent campaign against same. 
Projects/ Papers include: Fruitless Florida: The life and 
work of AJW; Arson in the Ladyfest bush; Hair in her 
Eyes: Cult of the subpar sneerzine; White Girl 
"Fauxbonics" and the African Griotte. If compelled to such 
thankless contempt, contact LazyFatwah@yahoo.com. 

: Larry, I'm so sorry about the walrus. 
no idea. Eternally regretful, Murph. 

: Welcome home, Little Girl. I've missed you. ~Boo. 

where and gone eight seconds later, Your mail is like the 
billboards; the longer I look at it the less it seems to be say- 
ing anything at all. I scoop up your slushy mail like sand 
from the riverbed and skim off anything that doesn’t sink 
straight to the bottom. Your mail from yesterday looks like 
last year's receipts, shoved into a file that will never be 
opened again. Your mail is like a sprinkler on my lawn, arc- 
ing and falling. Prchoo ptchoo ptchoo ptchoo. Your mail gener- 
ates more mail, which doesn't improve the situation. Your 
mail isn't even really written in words anymore. It’s just the 
color of the skim, the pattern on the wallpaper framing the 
frame of whatever it is that I am actually paying attention to. 
The only way I can read you is listening for the beat of the 
silences. Slow down, machine gun. I only have fifty cars. 
Sometimes they all shut down. 
2 Sell-Out Seeking Use. 42-year-old formerly 
“interesting” white male secks situation. Job/Relationship 
skills/qualifications include typing (55 wpm), editing, soulful 
expression, high tolerance for alcohol, various authentic-sound- 
ing European accents, commercial drivers license, and pointless 
ability to swim long distances. Able to relocate almost instan- 
tancously and continuously. hb_ward@yahoo.com. 

: : Desperate lonely music nerd (24/m)sce 
companionship. An interest in Ted Leo, Miles Davis AND 
Phish is a plus, Let's trade mixtapes, go for a bike ride and 
fall in love. Sebastian! 4811 Springfield Ave. Philadelphia, 
PA 19143 poctsgroove@yahoo.com 


“~RSONAL nny bunny hunny bunny unme bunnie 
hunnie bunnie / lovee dovee lovee dovee love / love love love 


lovy dovee lovie dovee love / love dove love dove love / 


sticky stiffy sticky stiffy / lovee dovee / hunnie bunny honey 
bunnie / hun / wuvee lovee wuv / i love too. 

PERSONAL: Send me your tired, your porn, your huddled 
badgers learning to be freaked, your wrenched refutes from 
the teenage shirr, I lift my leg beside the golden dorm. If 


u can read this, you're too damn close. 


phonograph record players and recorders: Victrolas, 
Edisons, Geminis, Technics and Fisher Prices; handcranked, 
belt-driven or direct-driven; acoustic or electric, portable, 
tabletop or perhaps cabinet-encased; monaural, hi-fidelity 
and stereo; manual, automatic and even spindle-drop; 8, 16, 
33, 45, 78 or any other RPMs. Machines may be in working 
condition or broken beyond any hope of possible repair. 
Contact morganfitzp@yahoo.com to make arrangements to 
have these machines whisked away and employed for unusu- 


al and unique pu in some other locale. 
POET SEEKS SPONSOR: There are thousands of 


Americans everyday who are looking for a safe place to 
invest their money. Poets are the best source for removing 
negative charge from your wealth, and raising the collective 
conscience of he planet. You can change your life FOREV- 
ER by sponsoring a poet today! CAConrad is one such 
American poet serious about making poetry a lifelong 
quest, ready and willing to refine your money! If you are 
interested in sponsoring this poet, call 215-563-3075, or 
write CAConrad13@aol.com, you won't believe the differ- 


ence a poet will make! 
POLITICAL PARTY: The Green Party of Philadelphia 


meets every 4th Tuesday of the month at the Ethical 
Society at 1906 South Rittenhouse Square. See 
www.gpop.org or call 215.243.7103 for more information. 
All are welcome! 

S) S$: Coming Spring 2004: Mama Kangaroos 
—The World's Only All Female Captain Beefheart 
Retrospective. Featuring 20 of Philly's finest female artists 
performing the music of the 1960s icon. It's gonna be f'n 


amazing. Details at genusrecords.com/kan; -html. 
RECYC LING: The Ridge Park Civic Association has 
partnered with the Partnership Recycling Program to recy- 
cle on the 3rd Saturday of each month at the Ivy Ridge 
Train Station (located on Umbria Street between Fountain 
Street and Parker Avenue) Convenient location for recy- 
cling. If you know of a student who needs community serv- 
ice, this is a good opportunity - please have them contact 
me at 215-483-0592 or brennanpt@aol.com in advance of 
the recycling date for scheduling purposes. Mark your cal- 
endars. 2004 Dates for Recycling are: Saturday - 2/21, 3/20, 
4/17 and 5/15/2004. 

SEAMSTER 7 SEAMSTRESS WANTED: Experienced 
stitcher/sewing person needed! R.E.Load is looking for an 
individual to assist in the design and production of our 
supreme-quality messenger bags. Experience with industri- 
al sewing machines a plus, 2 years or more general sewing € 
xperience requiredas a minimum. super-low key, creative 
environment with lots of fun and fringe benefits. we'll be 
looking for someone to start 20-40 hours weekly. set your 
own schedule. email: roland@reloadba 
SUBWAY NS: T buy your NYC subway tokens for 
20 percent over face value. Call 215-351-0777. 

NER FOR : Princes and princesses, guys 
and girls, men and women, grandmas and grandpas. Have 
you cheated your sweetheart of the unbelievable fabulous- 
ness that he or she is suposed to feel on say a birthday or 


s.com 


Valentine's Day? A creative professional can personalize the 
most wonderful day for your honey, for you. Calleto sghed® 
ule an evaluation or for rates. Dip into Aja's special sauce, 
sure to make your lover swoon. Aja Goldis. 215-680-3559 
Monday thru Friday, 10 A.M. to 7 RM. 

sj : Technics M 1200 in 
fuzzy flight case. Good condition. $350 firm. Call 215- 
35 


: Are you a loner? a freak? a parent? a kid? a 
looser? a revolutionary? a mountebank? an upstanding cit- 
izen? They all come together at The Rotunda, where we 
present varied music, film, lectures, panels, exhibits, theater 
performances, and more. We work from the belief that the 
arts are a catalyst for social change. 99 percent of events are 
free, and open to all ages. The Rotunda, 4014 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19104. Events listed at: 
hetp://foundationarts.org/events.html, and 215-573-3234. 
LUNTEERS WANTED: irganizers for 
Philadelphia's 2nd Annual Black Women's Arts Festival. 
Scheduled for Spring/Summer 2004. All interested parties 
(including straight white male feminists who are comfort- 
able taking orders from Divine Melanin-Enriched Divas) 
are invited to help plan and enjoy the event. Contact 
Cassendre at: BWAFPhilly@hotmail.com 215-574-2129 
(Email preferred). 
VOLUNTEERS WANTED: Individuals with a sense of 
technical curiosity, dislike of authority, and dedication to 
lighting up the airwaves. The Prometheus Radio Project is 
searching for volunteers and interns. We're a group of for- 
mer pirates who now help to build hundreds of community 
radio stations across the country and around the world. 


Help us sue the FCC, wire transmitters, organize protests, 
make photocopies, lick envelopes, update webpages. As 
many tofu hoagies as you can eat, as much passionate inter- 
national handle. Email 
hannahjs@prometheusradio.org if you want to apply, learn 


Effective 


solidarity as you can 


more at http://www.prometheusradio.org. 
builders and organizers, needing you 
5 i ditors & Publishers. 
new women’s press is now being established. Immediate 
Projects: a magazine for and about women in Greater 
Philadelphia, and a literary anthology or chapbook series 
based on the Women's Writing & Spoken Word Series at 
Robin's Bookstore in center city. Women only, please. 
Contact Cassendre at: ARtivistPublications@hormail.com 
215-574-2129 (Email preferred). 
/OLUNTEERS WANTED: Audiogliphix Magazine 
Music & Culture Beyond looking for young energetic per- 
son to promote our events at different venues we have 
Also if you arr the one, you will have your own street 
team. This postion is non paying, but the perks are it will 
look impressive on a resume. Audiogliphix is known outside 
the philly area for its innovative coverage of independent 
music and culture. Please call the infoline at 215-602-8387 
and ask for Eddie 

ATER DOMES: A very limited supply of out-of-print 
Water Domes designed for Enesco Imports by Philadelphia 
cartoonist, John Jonik, are available for Pre-Collector's- 
Item price of $35 a pop. Postage covered in USA. They are 
not about snow or cuteness. These have a golfer trying, so 
far, unsuccessfully, to whack his ball out of a sand trap. It's 
the sand that is the "snow" here. Shake it and the sand flies 
So—they are not necessarilly a “seasonal” gift’ item 
Check/MO to: John Jonik 2049 E. Dauphin St. Phila 
Penna. 19125 
all sizes, call Multimedia Mike at 215-275-2934 


-BSITE: The Atomic Missiles are real 


cal Excellent. The 
Atomic Missiles are from the sun. Real Awesome. Real #1, You 
don't want to resist The Atomic Missiles. Always Excellent. 
Clones sent from the future to rock. You need the Atomic 
Missiles. Are loud. Be aware. www.atomicmissiles.com. 
-BSITE: Please visit: wwwowapeace.com. Books for a 
Better World, by Mike Palecek, former federal Prisoner for 
Peace, congressional candidate, newspaper reporter, "... to 
inspire us all, because it looks beyond the false gods of our time, 
the ruthless political leaders, the timid intellectuals, the stars of 
People magazine, and tells the story of the bravest people in 
America.” —Howard Zinn 
WE: SITE: Fingertipe—An intelligent guide to ~quality 
free and legal music on the web, Visit www. fingertipsmusic.com 


Enjoy good music. Spread the word, 
WORDS WANT rh Wanted words that rhyme with orange 


for a desperate poet. Also wanted: Words that rhyme with si/- 
wer, Please email words to clmaroc@hotmail.com 


WINTER 2004 


cS FEBRUARY = 


04. 


MUSIC: The Last: Wave, Kandy Whales, 
Golden Ball, & Make a Rising @ the Khyber, 56 
S. Second St. 9 p.m., 21+, $7. 


MAKE A RISING, according to all reliable sources 
and authorities, is both the greatest and most under- 
rated collection of musicians in all of Philadelphia. 
Taking cues from Sun Ra, lo-fi rock, and circus music 
(one song in particular would make a fine soundtrack 
for a sad clown), MAR creates trans-genre music 
with guitars, drums, saxophones, violins, keyboards, 
bells, and assorted noisemakers that should land them 
on the cover of some international glossy music pub- 
lication. Who knows? Maybe a small mention in our 
newspaper will set them on that track. 


OS 


ART:‘Jackpot” w/ Hiroshima Lemon, Hawk 
Krall, Tim Gough, Matty Runks, Maxwell 
Sebastian, Gina Triplett, and more @ the North 
Star Bar, 2639 Poplar St. 8 p.m., 21+, Free. 


DOGS RUN IN PACKS. Fish scurry in schools. 
When a bunch of bears hang out it’s called a 
sleuth. The animals certainly have their crews in 
order, as does this talented gang of ace artists, 
who, having decided to hang their works on the 
walls of the North Star in unison, are called, sim- 
ply Jackpot. What exactly do we mean when we 
say “talented?” Hiroshima Lemon uses repetition 
and fluid animal forms to blur daily life into a 
surreal dreamscape. Hawk Krall has an uncanny 
eye for observing and recording the filthiest ele- 
ments of the proletariat, grown fat on bread and 
circus, warts and all, without ever lapsing into 
caricature. Tim Gough operates under the sign of 
a quixotic caped wrestler who defeats all foes with 
a halo of design force. Sailor Jerry would walk the 
plank in shame if he knew how shallow his 
knowledge of tattoo-shop flash looked beside the 
learned lines of Matty Runks. This show might 
have been better called “Triple Super Jackpot.” 


HOLIDAY: Northem Hemisphere Hoodie-Hoo 
Day. Everywhere. Noon. 


THOMAS AND RUTH ROY are two individu- 
als who devote much of their spare time to creat- 
ing “unique, copyrighted holidays” and explaining 
them (with over sixty to date). They hope to one 
day compile these into a book, tentatively titled, 
Wellness...With a Grain of Salt. Northern 
Hemisphere Hoodie-Hoo Day requires its follow- 
ers to leave their homes and businesses at noon and 
yell, “Hoodie-hoo!” to bid a fond adieu to winter 
and welcome spring, just one short month away 
from commencement. There is no indication as to 
what special significance “hoodie-hoo” may have to 
the Roy duo, so it therefore appears the Roys have 
created a postmodem holiday of sorts, in that you 
may take what ever special meaning this phrase has 
for you and celebrate accordingly. 


P25) 


ART: Robert Lehrman, “Joseph Cornell’s 
Worlds of Wonder: Voyaging across the 
Digital Divide? @ UPenn’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 5:30 p.m., Free. 


JOSEPH CORNELL'S INTRICATE BOXES, 
constructed in his mother’s basement, have long fas- 
inated both the serious art student and the casual 
admirer since just about forever. Until recently, a 
close inspection of Cornell’s assemblages of items 
from popular culture, scientific texts, and Victorian 
rubbish heaps required waiting around until some 
institution hosted a retrospective. Even then, one 
would need to wait in line for hours just to be nudged 
and jostled by field-tripping students and assorted 
malcontents. Thanks to the digital age, we have all 
been spared that inconvenience. “The Magical 
World’s of Joseph Comell” boasts itself as the very 
first interactive DVD-ROM that offers virtual 
inspection of the artist's work. At no charge, the 
ICA will be offering an actual screening of the virtu- 
al disc, which really retails for $150. 


28 


FRIVOLITY: Lord Whimsy’s Second Annual 
Libertine’s Ball @ the RUBA Hall, 414 Green 
St. 8 p.m., 21+, Free. 


AN EVENING OF FRIVOLITY, excess, and 
beauty open to all manner of dandies, rakes, fops, 
pantywaists, fools, swells, rascals, wastrels, volup- 
tuaries, lionnes, flaneurs, cads, wits, and social- 
climbing guttersnipes. 

Lord Whimsy casts a teary eye upon the belea- 
guered inhabitants of our banal, colorless age and 
asks: Have you tired of playing the drab, second- 
rate version of yourself that is demanded of you by 
the stifling mores of our day? Then join us for an 
evening that shall afford those who attend a chance 
to summon all the suppressed beauty and vitality in 
their possession! This is the long-awaited night on 
which everyone's souls shall bloom! Do not miss 
this chance to rise and show the world how beau- 
tiful you really are! (Men in hats doing jigs with 
chairs, and intergenerational commingling.) 


yy FORECAST 
) > Se one a 


EXTENDED HOROSCOPE 


AQUARIUS: January 20 - February 17 

You're lonely. Buy candy. Mail away all the 
coupons that you find on the wrappers. Hoard 
the prizes. And then destroy them. This will 
make you noble. But don’t be aloof. Build an 
igloo with your friends. It’s time for you to get 
‘your act together and finally get yours. 


EXTENDED FORECAST 


As the boundary of failed ambitions to the 
‘east and resigned contemplation to the west 
hovers nearby, a surge of hope is likely to 
develop early in the month. This will gradu- 
ally cool down into deep lethargy as fhurries 
of layabouts blanket the higher elevations 
and on contact. Get plenty of sleet. 


MONDAY | TUESDAY “THURSDAY | FRIDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


MUSIC: Snow Fairies, True if PET CARE: February is Pet Oral MUSIC: DJ Choke Sex on MUSIC: Make A Rising FILM: Without You Im Nothing and ART: New Money O.S. FASHION: Evolution: Black 


Destroyed, Amateur Party at the Health Care Month. WKDU 91.7 FM. Paris is Burning at Slought by Josh O.S. @ Space 1026 History Month Fashion Show @ 
Ethical Society. 1906 Rittenhouse No wisecracks, please. 9:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. “mI Foundation. 4017 Walnut St., Arch St., 8 p.m., Free. Drexel’s Main Auditorium, 
Sq. 7 p.m., All Ages, $5. Every Tuesday. see'sae bar 6:30 p.m., Free. 3141 Chestnut St., 7 p.m., Free. 
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READING: Alice Walker @ 
Central Library, 1901 Vine St., 
8pm. $6-12 


ART: “Jackpot” @ North Star Bar. MUSIC: Atmosphere at the 
Trocadero. 1003 Arch St., 7p.m., 


Alll Ages, $15 


MUSIC: Mastodon, Dysrythmia, 
Anthrophobia at North Star Bar. 
27th and Poplar, 7 p.m. 

All Ages, $10 


FILM: Quest for Sleep (Superchunk 
eran) ein Wason's 
216 S. 11th St., 8 p.m. 21+, Free. 


MUSIC: Phil Moore Brown, Plastic 
Little, The Frequency, Mach 22 at 
the Khyber. 96 S, Second St, 
21+, $8 


20 


HOLIDAY: Northern Hemisphere 


MUSIC: Damon & Naomi, 
Bridget Saint John, and Espers at 
the Pesta Grille. 304 South St. 
9 p.m., 21+, $8 


48 
318 


1¢ 


CIVICS: Last day for city 


FILM: DUTYV screens Love's FILM: Lost in Translation @ the 


MUSIC: The Gossip, Young People 


CHALLENGE: Make a barkeep ART: Ray Caesar and Jonathan 


“The Forever Changes Concert" at Balcony, 1003 Arch St. 8 p.m., government hopefuls to circulate @The Fire, 412 W. Girard Ave. at McGlinchey's smile. Hoodie-Hoo Day Weiner at Tin Man Alley. 
the Rotunda 4014 Walnut St., 21+, $3 and file nomination petitions. 6 p.m., All Ages, $8 Level of Difficulty: 8/10 mm 608 N. 2nd St., 6 p.m., All 4 
2 p.m., All Ages, Free Free. Runs through March 28. 
see side bar 


55 
311 


<4. 


DISCUSSION: Justice Talking @ 

the National Constitution Center, 

525 Arch St., 1 p.m. & 7:30 p.m., 
Free. Reservation Required. 


57 
309 


26 


MUSIC: Head of Femur, One Star 
Hotel at Doc Watson's. 216 S. 11th 
St., 9:30 p.m., 21+, $7. 


26° 


FRIVOLITY: Lord Whitnsy’s 
Second Annual Libertine’s Ball 


—m™ 


see side bar 


Q27 


MUSIC: Paul Green School of 
Rock Music @ Indre Studios, 1418 
S. Darien St. 8 p.m., All Ages, $10. 


pad 


PRANK: Point all the one-way 
street signs toward the river, man. 
Then suck up a massive toke on 
your way to Boulder, Colorado. 


pea 


EDUCATION: on Joseph Comell 


—m™ 


see side bar 


MUSIC: Bright E ee James, 
and M. Ward @ the Trocadero, 
1003 Arch SE pa All Ages, 

1 


SAINTS DAYS HEREWITH WE PROVIDE the following chart, based 


on the predicted level of daily discontent experienced by the 
denizens of Philadelphia in the second month of 2004. 


Day il) pan Ons elds 199218) 21523, 9 25) 28 


HEREWITH WE PROVIDE the following chart, based on the Moon signs, show- 
ing the most favorable times for certain activities in the the third month of 2004. 


Oohalaneg 


i 3. Saint Blaise—Bishop of Sebaste, in 
} Last Qpanrer: 


Armenia, suffered martyrdom A. D. 316. 
He was cruelly tortured, his flesh being P°??*' 
dragged off by means of iron combs with 


Day: AcTIVITY Day: Activity 


11, 18: Read Old Magazines 1, 23: Confront your Block Captain cred tates nach aa lconcdT by; woele r 
27: Buy Goldfish 12, 13: Talk About Flying Kites erbeet iA ssscsuucaee of as Ke has teen 
19, 20: Construct Snow Fort or Igloo 41 5: Make Imaginary Friends Pegi ics patois of wool work: 


6, 23: Sunglasses, Headphones, Frown 7, 24: Basketball! 
15,16: Steal Anything not Bolted Down 14, 18: Ditch Imaginary Friends 
9. 15: Sweep Foyer 19: Watch Television by Yourself 


ers, and formerly his day was observed in 
Bradford, Leeds and other centers of the 


READING: Robert Newman, 
author of The Fountain at the Center 


New Moon: {First QuarTER: 


r “agi di eas Y manufactures in England as a holiday, pro- 
of the World @ the Rotunda, age hour “and hour 12, 13: Clean Windows or Mirrors 22, 28: Go to the Airport, and Watch ese ee Raed Fa hi whe ek 
4041 Walnut St. -18th minute -24th minute 22: Lie to Yourself, & Believe It More Television by yourself part in them were termed Blazers—hence 

2, 29: Sort Recycling : Fly Kites, for Real, Finally she terms tha ronk ac Blaness or less: 


EXTENDED HOROSCOPE EXTENDED FORECAST 


Pisces: February 18 - March 19 A tornado is a violent rotating column of air 
You're boss mocks you on his blog. You're froming a pendant, usually trom a cumu: 
under attack Do not take violent measures. Jonimb: id. It is the most destructive of 


Stay calm, Pisces! There is one solution. Buy all 
a large paper bag. Place on head. Start your 
life anew as “the bag guy.” The rest is up to 


you, Pisces, the rest is up t0 you. 


‘SUNDAY MONDAY 


1 | 
TASK: Listen to all of your old 


mix tapes, find your once-favorite 
song, sing it loudly at work. 


THURSDAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
62 63 
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SAINTS DAYS 


1, Saint David—Patron Saint of Wales, 
died about A.D. $44. On this day natives of 
Wales wear leeks in their hats; it is by their 
historians said in commemoration of a vic~ 
tory gained over the Saxons, although there 
is another version of the story by no means 
complimentary to the beauty of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the principality. 

7. Saint thrown into the 
amphitheatre at Carthage, A.D. 203, and 
tossed, but not quite killed by a wild cow, 
eventually she was put to death by the 
Young gladiators. 
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PARTY: “More Cowbell Vol. 3” 


az 


see side bar 


BOOK LAUNCH: Cities Without MUSIC: Nate Wiley & the 
Citizens, edited by Eduardo Crowdpleasers @ Bob and Barbara's 
Cadava and Aaron Levy @ Slought Lounge, 1509 South St., 21+, 
Foundation, 4017 Walnut St., every Friday and Saturday, Free 
6:30 p.m., Free. 


PARTY: Bad Reputation @ the 
Khyber's upstairs lounge, 56 S. 2nd 
St, 10 p.m., 21+, Free 


PANEL: Ecopoetics w/ Jonathan 
Skinner, Tina Ba th, and Marcella 
Durand at the Kelly Writer's House. 

3805 Locust Walk. 6 p.m., Free. 


MUSIC: Cannibal Corpse, 
Exhumed @ the Trocadero, 1003 
Arch St., 7 p.m., All Ages, $16 


READING: Killing the Buddha 


= 


see side bar 


CHORE: Discard all cracked, 
chipped, or otherwise damages 
nates Germs are said to pro- 

pogate in those cracks and slivers. 


MUSIC: This Radiant Boy, the 
Rosebuds @ the Khyber, 56 S. 2nd 
St, 9 p.m., 21+, $8 


READING: Karen Armstrong, 
The Spiral Staircase @ Centr: 
Library, 1901 Vine St. 8 p.m., 

$6-12. 


READING: Lamont Steptoe @ 

the Walt Whitman Arts Center, 

2nd & Cooper, Camden. 8 p.m., 
$10 


MUSIC: The Philadelphia Gay 
Men's Chorus at the Ethical Society, 
1906 Rittenhouse Sq. Spm, 

Alll Ages, $20 


2() 


ACTION: The World Still Says 


ADVENTURE: Construct a raft INTERNET: Visit these sites: MUSIC: Clockcleaner @ Tritone, MUSIC; Version Sound Showcase ASSIGNMENT: Leam the daily BREAKFAST: It is said that a rus- 


from innertubes and fishing wire. mumblage.com, wordriot.org, 1508 South St. 9 p.m., 21 ¢, Free. @ Silk City Lounge, 439 Spring routine of your neighbor's pet. Take tic individual can cook eggs on the No to War 
Travel north to Trenton. Return. philadelphiaindependent.net, Garden St., 10 p.m., 21 +, $3. extensive notes, catalog for furure hood of an automobile, Experiment 
mrbellersneighborhood.com, reference. and report results to breaktast@ = 
Tunkatencront philadelphiaindependent.net ae i her 


2 


21 | 22/23) 24. 2Q°7 


FILM: A Time for Drunken Horses HYGEINE; Scrub hands clean, LECTURE: On Freemasonry FITNESS: Push-ups. READING: Edwidge Danticat @ TRANSPORT: Critical Mass HANGOUT; Soul Sundays w/ DJ 
@ the International House, dowse with rubbing alcohol to " Central Library, 1901 Vine St., Steve Farrell @ Tritone, 1508 
3701Chestnut St., 8 p.m., All eliminate germs. Twice daily, = 7 pm., Free, = South St. 9 pam., 21¢, Free. 
Ages, $6 50 cents, all ages. see side bar 


see side bar 
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HEREWITH WE PROVIDE the following chart, based on the Moon signs, show 
ing the most favorable mes for certain activities in the the third month of 2004 


« 


O 


' 
' 
' 
Fun Moon)! Last Quantex 
sae ' a yt Day: ACTIVITY DaycAchery 
~1Wth hour 4 16th hour 10, a6) Check Stapler, Reboad as Needed 4, 18) Crochet at the Window 
Sep EN. (rie ee 27: Dust and Tidy Up 12,11) Stockpile Ammo, Play for Keeps 
$--------- 6, jo: Don't Take No Shortcuts 14.15) Finish Something for Once 
' 3.28) Plant Bulbs & Organize Files 4,16) Borrow & wumeil What 
. 19,20! Cogitate, Calculate, & Reckon You Borrowed is Gone 
NUTRITION: One serving of CIVICS: Last day to register to READING: Shirley Kaufman @ PARTY: “Panties on the 1 Freer Quant 8.15) Attend to the Matter at Hand 145 18) Quit or Acquire a Habit 
Fresh Asparagus @ any Kitchen vote before the April 27 primary. Kelly Writer's House, 3805 Locust Dancefloor” @ the 700 Club, 700 {-altth dey 11, 0g) Hoat or Attend « Sleepover 19) Shatter Ten Glass Screens 
table. 6 p.m., market price Visit www.seventy.org for Walk. 5 p.m., Free N. 2nd St., 10 p.m., 21+, Free, ' Brae Level 7.9) Befriend « Bird of Prey 10) Practice. Practice Some More 


more information. 22, 24) Spend Money You've Saved Up 1. 11) Make « Promise & Keep It 


Every Wednesday 


PARTY: More Cowbell Volume 3 w/ Rock Tits 
DJs @ Tritone, 1508 South St. 9 p.m., 21+, Free 


THE COWBELL: Quite possibly the most 
often overlooked, and unfairly derided of all per- 
cussion instruments. It makes a funny sound, has 
a ridiculous name, and denies the cathartic release 
of, say, a giant gong. Even so, the cowbell, when 
used tastefully, can turn a pretty rock good song 
into an anthem. Blue Oyster Cult’s “Don't Fear 
the Reaper?” Nothing without the cowbell. 
Mountain's “Mississippi Queen?”: The cowbell’s 
steady ring is the beat by which heshers every- 
where bang their collective head. The Runaways’ 
version of “Rock & Roll?” Very sexy, indeed. Join 
the Rock Tits DJs for an evening devoted to the 
cowbell, complete with live cowbell players. 


OS 


READING: Peter Manseau and Jeff Sharlett, 
co-authors of Killing the Buddha: A Heretic’s 
Bible, @ Philadelphia City Institute, 1905 
Locust St. 6:30 p.m., Free. 


RELIGION TAKES a lot of forms in these United 
States. From ‘the old lady peering through her win- 
dow to the camoflauged militia member to the sea- 
soned heavy metal fan, everyone has some thoughts 
on the subject. It is the religion expressed by every- 
day people in small ways, one could argue, that 
determines the spiritual makeup of the nation. 
Killing the Buddha represents the work of two 
engaged skeptics as they traveled the country in 
search of religion as it is experienced by its end- 
user—the pious believer. They talked to gang mem- 
bers, strippers, and some people who chase around 
tomadoes. It all sounds a lot more exciting than 
Midnight Mass and Sunday School, doesn't it? 
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ACTION: The World Still Says No to War 


THIS GLOBAL DAY of action is the one year 
anniversary of the beginning of the US military 
invasion of Iraq. On March 18, 2003, objectors 
around the world clogged the streets and avenues 
of major cities to protest this offensive offensive, 
and one year later we can expect a reminder that 
there is still opposition to the war against and 
occupation of Iraq. Local actions are presently 
being planned. You ought to plan one of your own. 


p23) 


LECTURE: Margaret Jacob, “Freemasonry: 
Paradox Amid the Mysteries” @ Penn 
Humanities Forum, 3619 Locust Walk. 5 
p-m., Free. Registration Required. 


Tour of Masonic Temple, One N. Broad St., 
2 and 3 p.m., $3. Reservations required by 
March 19 


AH, THE FREEMASONS. So mysterious, so 
misunderstood. Depending on whom you talk to, 
the freemasons are either evil puppeteers, benign 
invisible hands, or a bunch of men who hang out in 
beautiful buildings doing nothing in particular. 
Margaret Jacob, Historian at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is a recognized authority 
on “freethinkers, freemasons, and other radicals and 
romantics.” Come see what she has to say on the 
subject. Earlier in the day, the Masonic Temple at 
One N. Broad Street will be open for special tours 
at 2 and 3 p.m. 
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FITNESS: Push-ups, five sets of thirty reps. 


Your living room, 7 a.m. 


When it comes to the topic of health, it’s always 
Atkins-this, no-carbs-that, red meat all-the-time. 
With all of this attention on diet, we fear that ng- 
orous exercise is going out of fashion. Henry 
Floss always says, “A fit body is like a fit mind, it 
must be worked, not put on sabbatical, periodi- 
cally humiliated rather than mollycoddled if it is 
to thrash and compute par excellence.” To that end, 
we impugn everyone to hit the floor at dawn and 
push on up to the sky until your hands grow 
numb and your veins swollen. 
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TRANSPORT: Critical Mass Bicycle Ride,begins 
on the west side of City Hall, 5.p.m. 


TO THE NOVICE CYCLIST, navigating city 
streets can seem like transversing a minefield laid 
with indifferent, seemingly ignorant explosives. 
You've got to balance on two wheels, pedal like 
the dickens, and, most importantly, dodge pot- 
holes, reckless automobiles, and errant pedestri- 
ans. It can be a dangerous enterprise on par with 
the popular video game “Paperboy,” though with- 
out the high scores and catchy soundtrack. Listen 
up, novices: on the last Friday of every month, 
cyclists get together and ride through the streets, 
confidently pumping around town like some sort 
of irreverent army. Bring your own bicycle and 
join them, 


“DUPLICATE DISTRICTS” 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


THE BUREAU OF 


WINTER 2004 


for our Beloved Agents of the Bureau... 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S NOODLE EXERCISE 


° ° 
Mirrors of Perplexion Echo Twofold Names aia a eect Facsay Kc: ofier an Sede 
ENOUGH OF ROSE-BUD LIPS, AND EYES : : 
: =ivchbass LIKE HAREBELLS BATHED IN DEW, of what an Agent should be. He is a fellow strong in char- 
Fie eS OF CHEEK THAT WITH CARNATION VIES, acter and attention, a puzzler with an unparalleled attention to 
+a =6BY JASON E. GIBBS & AND VEINS OF VIOLET HUE; instructions, detail, good manners, and, most remarkably, pen- 
EARTH WANTS NOT BEAUTY THAT MAY SCORN manship. Our newest addition to the force, with his sharp noo- 
A LIKENING TO FRAIL FLOWERS; dle and steady hand, is certain to go far in the Bureau of Puzzles 
: M8) 51. Father and Holy Spirit 11. CB or HAMM. RES OEE STARS pL EGEBESay ERE ey & Games. Some have even speculated that he is a worthy suc- 
AC ROSS : BORED SO Nays DI ONO cessor to me, should I ever find myself unable to perform my 
ae sompanien: THEE EEL po -WILLIAM WORDSWORTH duties as chairman, Though a Bureau of Puzzles & Games 
53. Ice Cube and Eazy-E’s 13. Telephone greeting. os aes pias ae Hee Floss one : Se ee, a sent 
4 4 ‘ 5 1, Trilateral trade agreement from mid-1990s. [} ent Nate Puchalski is capable of s you's 
1. Cancer is one. group. 21. Jack, Jill conjunction. 2. Superhighway: [WWW] 4. | than any of the other dullards who poke around in the Bureau's 
. . . 3. The most frequently referenced item on one’s identification car business. For his speedy, impeccable, and distinguishably legible 
5. Lowest part. 54. Society Island 150 miles 22. Bullets for instance. - (pon): ae completion of last months noodle exercise in its entirety, Agent 
9. Change shape by computer northwest of Tahiti. 26. Sty sound. S_. Elephant cotillion; Lincoln dogs: (GOP] Puchalski will receive, via post, his promised gift certificate 
i i i i S 6. The man, his wife, his kids, his dog, his ranch, his cows; former office redeemable at Big Jar Books, eternal Top Secret Agent status in 
animation. 59. Price site. 27. Contemptuous contortion manager. (LBJ] the Bureau, and the distinction of being the only puzzler to rec- 
° ane 7. For American fi this is the oldest of the old schools. i f Wave of British Heavy Metal 
14. Company icon. 61. Genetic info transmitter. of the face. PARAIST TT ae Ae Se we Senee e poflucace, Of the New ave orice cary ae 
on ca. 
hee ; Off iate' ; alumnus. [CCP) 
15. Sea eagle. 62. City in southeast 28. Spill the beans. Bre th de of servers dearer Pt ana i ates: (CCE AND NOWTHE RESULTS: 
V2 ee oer eens (ero ABC BEL Top SECRET AGENT: Nate Puchalski (Excellent penmanship 
, . 10. Non-Olympic wrestler; not as mean as Leroy Brown. (JYD] NT: 
| ymp ) ; : 
16. Wipe the chalkboard Washington. 29.___ Raton. | 11. The Star of the Show; the hardest-working man in show business. [JB] | but neglected to include 3x5 index card) 
clean. 67. New York fur merchant 30. "Because", Caesar said so | 12 The guide for those in need of style; sends information via wires. [AP] }] SpECIAL AGENT: Claudette A. Joknson (A promising start but 
s y : ; | 13. Artention problems to the max. [ADHD] gave up halfway through the Acronymatron) 
17. Orwell’s boarding school. John Jacob. 32. City near Phoenix. | 14. beta nerd ra groups; influenced Metallica; Saxon, for | Speciar JUNIOR AGENT: Michael Fahy (This veteran agent did 
¥ | example. h ; 
18. Milk nozzle. 70. Round droplet. 35. Extended opera solo. | 15. Notes on the meble staff; mnemonic device encourages good boys. | POE ven attempt ae NSS EE TE ot 
| (EGBDF] just how hard it was) : 
19. Olympic prize. 71. 28 across suggestion. 37. Actor Beatty for one. | 16. Collegiate rabble-rousers got their acs kicked in Chicago. [SDS] SPECIAL JuNIOR AGENT: Timothy Kelley (Entirely cowed by 
: : " on * | 17. A group of females who have borne children and oppose #21. [MADD] complexity of the Acronymatron, Mr. Kelley stuck with the 
20. Australian city of "many 72. Parisian river. 38. Thousands. | 18. ies ran Pig = a bois #27 uncle to a halt. [YIP] Cryptogram, which well deserves its reputation as the kiddie 
i ; : ; Serie 19. Not to be found. Blame #6. [MIA ol of Puzzles & Games) 
crows". 73. Viscount’s superior. 39. Advertising light. 20. Numerals used to draw cash from kiosks. [PIN] Len 
ae 21. Vehicular offense committed by drinkers [DUT] 
23. Not well. 74. Traditional knowledge. 40. Incandescence. 22. Check these settings when #2 goes down. [TCPIP] = 
BaeNainberavhich iat 75.G 41.M Soe or eeeal | 23. ‘The top of the totem pole, swimming in options. [CEO] A Word of Encouragement 
re rien PES OWE SP: se cuntamn un ose’: 24. What Would Jesus Do? Well, what? [WWJD] f anyone knows the displeasure of suckling at Mother Nature's 
square root. 76. cm. per second per gr. 43. Handle. 2 hundelphia a fas food carery bur climso lke eee” | 1 J frozen teat, surely it is 1, Henry Floss, your beloved Chairman 
a . a ence ee ea istrray While honing my wit and polishing my tenacity in the gaming 
25. Fijian straits between force. 47. Forehead. oy Reman sue  rilercoases [NASDAQ] regions of the Ukraine, I developed a fail-proof method for keep- 
: . | 28. Breathi best used below sea level. (SCUBA, ing the body warm against the conspiring forces of cold and wind. 
Taveuni and Vartua Levu. 77. Stops. 48. Outstanding. WIN A SUBSCRIPTION, A T-SHIRT, OR $5 AT BIG JAR BOOKS | 3 Bens spr Ser wel teow slot SCO ad went Is sp alo yo apes ld len om, To tay war, 
if hi : : ‘ : + | (NES: ply quit killing your brain with beer, network television, and reli- 
NSS eA ours Prizes, Instructions, Details, Addresses, Red Herrings & Notes of Cheerful Caution 30 Baty Ms. Friedan. [NOW ious services and begin exercising your mind, the most powerful 
) (Now) gi 8 BY po 
31. Rep. Opponent. . Not woodwind. 31, Sickness spread in bed (archaic). [VD] and therefore warmth-inducing organ contained within your 
4 ae: Re eis f Ea ee a inter still has a place for the T-shirt, partic. | 32 The biggest fear of many; sems closer than ever before. [WWII] body, by completing a vigorous syllabus of crossword puzzles, 
33. Opposite of Max. . Beginning. Lg ARCO Ea LL he ER OU fee Sh aed ae ed JeLIS Stel UNS ST OE 33. Pitcher’s stat; the lower the better. [ERA] || cryprograms, define-and-finds, and Chinese checker matches. 
Ferri dDi d Lo f f 7 ularly one of a quality make emblazoned with an attractive seal. To the first completed Puzzle, we offer 34. Mario the Magnificent channel. [DUTV] Yours, 
34. Ferrigno an aamon 1. Lower comer of a square 56. 1:2 for example. a prize from our first-ever edition of T-shirts, one with THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT printed (in ink) 3 en mao a bee See RETRO) Aeroag Flows 
ie , moe : ; A : sais 2 ink && file merged into one in 1955. [/ : ' SORE: ae 
Phillips. sail. 57. Was tumultuous. through a special silk screen across its breathable fabric. While the winter chill still blows, we suggest wearing | 37. Wobblies. [WW] Be LOS Aisa UREA OF BuzziEs te GAME 
36. Atoll in the Tuamotu: BaRoman Beclesiasticalicourt., <SSabuttomest this article as a bottom-most layer—perhaps beneath an unbuttoned flannel shirt—or storing it neatly until 
3 E the globe revolves back into the time of hyacinths and kite-flying. Once again, the task before you is simple, 
archipelago. 3. Excited and eager. 60. End of a sloped roof. maddeningly simple—the completion of a crossword puzzle. This time place names are involved, and you'll HENRY FLOSS’ MONTHLY INVENTION Se ERI ieee 
42. Tilted. 4. Small hand beaten drum. 63. Abandoned. hear echoes if you are wont to puzzle out loud. Apologies and respects te: Rishe: Cobdberg) Be eS 
; b : GRAND PRriZE: To the correct Puzzle with the earliest postmark, one T-shirt bearing the seal As Henry Floss waddles out into a frosty winter 
44, Perceive. 5. Intermediate place. 64. City on the Rhone. Ss aaa : 8 morning, he slams door behind him (A), knocking 


of The Philadelphia Independent, a six-issue Pal Subscription (including a pinback but 
ton, a heraldic and personalized Subscriber Card) and Top Secret Agent status in the Bureau. 
2™PRIZE: To the next six correct Puzzles, a five-dollar gift certificate from Big Jar Books at 
55 N. Second St., a pinback button, and Secret Agent status in the Bureau. 
To Every SINGLE ENTRY: A pinback button and Special Agent status in the Bureau. 
Send your completed Puzzle to TPI / Attn: Bureau of Puzzles & Games / 1026 Arch Street / Philadelphia, 
PA / 19107 with your name, address, and telephone number written clearly on a 3x5-inch index card. And I'd 
be quick about it if I wanted a stab at the Grand Prize. 


icicles off roof (B). Alarmed by tremors of icicle 
impact, the Pentagon launches surface-to-surface 
missile at Floss’ humble abode (C). Exhaust from 
missile propels balloon (D) with pickled herring 
attached (E) down walkway. Emperor Penguin 
trapped in cardboard box is driven wild by scent of 
herring (F) and runs towards the fish, pushing snow 
down walkway. If device proves unsuccessful, simply 
increase number of penguins or herrings # 


45. Ship spines. 6. Plane space. 65. Manor overseer. 
46. German city known for its 7. Obstacles. , 66. 
spas. 8. Words after "ready". 

49. Pocketed shoes, for short. 9. Lamed follower. 68. 


50. Companion of neither. 10. Metal-bearing rock. 69. 


Cc Sy 
5) 


Lincoln and Simpson 
(diminutively). 
Lenon’s lady. 


Commie. 


AWARD WINNING CHEF/OWNER MOHAN PARMAR 
WILL CATER TO YOUR TASTE 


Institute of Conte 
University of P; 


Let’s get a 


January 24 - April 4 2004 


yosurromoW ARA: 
Nothing Ever Happens 


sanaiMCNEANEY 


ALEKSANDRAMIR: 
Naming Tokyo (Part Ill) 


SMARTWRAP™ 


118 S. 36th St. @ Sansom 
| Wed-Fri 12-8 Sat-Sun 11-5 


JONATHAN H. STANWOOD 
Attorney at Law 


Holber, Stanwood, & Guilfoil, LLC 
41 East Front Street 
Media, PA 19063 
(610) 565-5463 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN FOOD 


Catering for all Occasions - Open-7-Days a Week 
236 South Street, Philadelphia Pa 
P 215.925.3881 f 215.925.3882 


215 898 7108 
www.lovashindiancuisine.com 


www.icaphila.org| 


Fashions In Eyewear, inc. 


Licensed Opticians 
260 S. 10th St., Phila. ¢ 215-922-2623 


Always good times. 
_ Happy Hour Mon-Fri 4-6 pm 
Brunch Sat-Sun 11-3 


637 NORTH THIRD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEL: 215.627.6711 
FAX: 215.627.6167 
WWW. THEABBAYE.COM 


OUTLAW PRINT CO. 
CUSTOMBORIG. SCREENPRINTING 
SHIRTS&GPOSTERS 


FOR PRICES&SAMPLES:267.242.6311 
GOFORBROKE@VERIZONNET =267.243.9990 


BrewerysQjfice 2459 AMBER STREET 


YARDS 
Proving 


«» BREWERS and BOTTLERS. 
PAR PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


* PHILADELPHIA PA 19125 = 215 634-260 


I love the cars. I love the 
affordability. I love how easy it is to 
use. I love the fact that I can now 
afford both a SEPTA trailpass AND 
the use of a car when I need one." 
-John, Member #681, Spruce Hill 


id 


\ "bia 
We’ve Moved! 
Come See Our Selection of Polo, 
Max Mara, Ralph Lauren & 
Liz Claiborne frames! 


Why own? 
Borrow our wheels anytime. 


1. Reserve via internet or phone, up to 
moments in advance. 


2. Hop in using your own key. 
3. Go! 


0 


Our wheels. 
Your freedom. 


Affordable rates include insurance, 
maintenance, parking, even gas! 


215-386-0988 i! 
www. phillycarshare.org Join Toda W icaws fo aten cama Ve 


| 
409 south street philadelphia pa + 215-925-3032 + www.spaceboymusic.com 


